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SERTORIUS* 



IT Is not at all aflonifhing, that Fortune in the va- 
riety of her motions, through a courfe of number- 
lels ages, happens often to hit upon the fame pointy 
and to produce events perfeftly fimilar. For, if the 
number of events be iimnite, Fortime may eafily fur- 
nifh herfeif with parallels in fuch abundance of matter : 
if their number be limited, there muft neceflarily be a 
return of the lame occurrences, when the whole is run 
through* 

Some there are, who take a pleafure in coUe&ing 
thofe accidents and adventures they have met with in 
hiftory or converfation, which have fuch a charafter- 
iAical likenefs, as to appear the effeds of reafon and 
forefight. For example, there were two eminent per- 
fons of the name of Attis *, the one a Syrian, the 

* Paufanias, in his AcbaicB, mentions one Attis or Attes, the 
fon of Calaus the Phrygian, who introduced the worihip of the 
mother of the gods among the Lydians. He wais himfelf under a 
natural incapacity of having children, and therefore he might pof- 
iibly be the firft who propofed that all the priefU of that goddefs 
ihould be eunuchs. Paufanias adds, that Jupiter, difplcafed at his 
being fo great a £ivourite with her, fent a boar which ravaged the 
fields, and flew Attb, as well as many of the Lydians. We know 
'Dothing of any other Attis. 

Vol. IV. B other 



2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES- 

other an Arcadian, who were both killed by a boftfi 
TTiere were two Aftaeons, one of which was torn in 
pieces by his dogs, and the other by his lovers *. Of 
the two Scipios, one conquered Carthage, and the 
other demoliflied it* Troy was taken three times ; 
the firft time by Hercules, on account of Laomedon's 
horfes; the fecond time, by Agamemnon, through 
means of the wooden horfe t ; the third, by Charide* 
mus, a horfe happening to ftand in the way, and hin* 
dering the Trojans from fliutting the gates fo quickly 
as they (hould have done. There are two cities that 
bear the names of the moft odoriferous plants, los { 
and Smynwt, Violet and Myrrh y and Homer is faid to 
have been born in the one, and to have died in the 
other. To thefe inftances we may add, that fome of 
the generals who have been the greateil warriors, and 
have exerted their capacity for ftratagem in the moft 
fuccefsful manner, have had but one eye ; I mean Phi- 
lip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and Sertorius, whofe life 
we are now going to write. A man, whofe conduft 
with refpeft to women, was preferable to that of 
Philip ; who was more feithftil to his friends than An- 
tigonus ; and mere humane to his enemies than Han- 
nibal : but though he was inferior to none of them in 
capacity, he fell ihort of them all in fuccefs* Fortune 
indeed, was ever more cruel to him than his moft in- 
veterate and avowed enemies ; yet he fhewed himfelf a 
match for Metellus in experience, for Pompey in noble 
daring, for Sylla in his vidories, nay, for the whole 
Roman people in power ; and was all the while an 
exile and fojoumer among barbarians. 

* A<5\jcon, the Ion of AriilsCus, was torn in pieces by his own 
dogs, and Aetaeon the \\m of Melilfus, by the Bacchiadae. See 
the Scholiaft ujwn A|X)llonius, Book IV. 

t Thefe are all wooden inftances of events being under the 
guidance of an intelligent Being. Nay, they are fuch puerilities 
as llmxus himfelf fcarcely ever gave in to, 

-^ Some fuppofe Jos to have been an iiland rather than a town. 
But if it was an iiland, there might be a town in it of the fame 
name, which was often the cafe in the Greek illands* 

The 



SERTORIUS. 3 

The Grecian general who, we think, moft refemblcs 
him, is Eumenes of Cardia *. Both of them excelled 
in point of generalfliip ; in all the art of flratagem, as 
well as courage. Both were baniflied their own coun« 
tries, and commanded armies in others. And both 
.Jiad to contend with Fortune, who perfecuted them fo 
violently, that at laft they were aflaffinated through 
the treachery of thofe very perfons whom they had 
often led to viftory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a refpeSable family in the 
town of Nurfia, and country of the Sabines. Having 
loft his £ither when a child, he had a liberal education 
given him by his mother, whom on that account he 
always loved with the greateft tendemefs. Her name 
w^ Rhea. He was fufficiently qualified to fpeak in a 
court of juftice, and by his abihdes that way gained 
fome intereft, when but a youth, in Rome itfelf. But 
his ^eater talents for the camp, and his fuccefs as a 
Ibldier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He made his firft campaign under Csepio f, when 
the Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Ro* 
mans fought a battle, in which their behaviour was 
but indifferent, and they were put to the rout. On 
this occafion Sertorius loft his horfe, and received 
many wounds himfelf, yet he fwam the river Rhone, 
armed as he was with his breaft-plate and (hield, in 
fpite of the violence of the torrent. Such was his 
ftrength of body, and fo much had he improved that 
ftrength by exercife. 

The fame enemy came on a fecond time with fuch 
prodigious numbers, and fuch dreadful menaces, that 
it was difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his 
poft, or to obey his general. Marius had then the 

» In the Thracian Chcrfonefus. 

^ In the printed text it is Scipio ; but two manufcripts give ua 
Otpio. And it certainly was Q. Servilius Cappio, who, with the 
conful Cn. MalHus, was defeated by the Cimbri in the fourth year 
of the hundred and (ixty-eighth olympiad, a hundred and three 
yean before the Chridiap aera. 

B a. com- 



4 PLUl^ARCH's LIVES. 

command, and Sertorius oflFered his fervice to go as a 
fpy, and bring him an account of the enemy. For this 
purpofe he took a Gaulifli habit, and having leartit as 
much of the language as might fuffice for common ad- 
drefs, he mingled with the barbarians. When he had 
feen and heard enough to let him into the meafures 
they were taking, he returned to Marius, who ho- 
noured him with the eftabliihed rewards of valour. 
And during that whole war, he gave fuch proofs of his 
courage and capacity, as raifed him to diftin^on, and 
perfefltly gained him the confidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
fent as a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spain, 
and took up his winter-quarters in Caftulo *, a ciry of 
the Celtiberians. The foldiers living in great plenty, 
behaved in an infolent and diforderly manner, and 
commonly drank to intoxication. The barbarians 
feeing this, held them in contempt ; and one night, 
having got affiftance from their neighbours the Gy- 
rifcenians t> they entered the houfes where they were 
quartered, and put them to the fword. Sertorius with 
a few more, having found means to efcape, fallied 
out and collefted all that had efcaped the hands of 
the barbarians. Then he marched round the tovm, 
and finding the gate open at which the Gyrifoenians 
had been privately admitted, he entered; but took 
care not to commit the fame error they had done. He 
placed a guard there, made himfelf mafter of all quar- 
ters of the town, and flew all the inhabitants who were 
able to bear arms. After this execution, he ordered 
bis foldiers to lay afide their own arms and clothes, 
and take thofe of the barbarians, and to follow him in 
that form to the city of the Gyrifoenians. The people, 
deceived by the fuits of armour and habits they were 
acquainted with, opened their gates, and fallied forth, 

* A town of New Caftilc, oh the confines of Andalufia. 

t The Gyrif(Dnians being a people whom we know nothing of, 
it has been conje6lured that wc Ihould read Orifians, The Ori- 
fia.is were of that diftrlct. See Cellarias. 

in 



SERTORIUS. 5 

in expcdadon of meeting their friends and fellow- 
citizens in all the joy of fuccefs. The confequence of 
which was, that tne greateft part of them were cut in 
pieces at the gates : the reft fur rendered, and were 
fold as flaves. 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius became 
famous in Spain; and upon his return to Rome he was 
appointed quaeftor in the Cifalpine Gaul. That ap- 
pointment was a very feafonable one ; for, the Marian 
war foon breaking out, and Sertorius being employed 
to levy troops and to provide arms, he proceeded in 
that commiiTion with fuch expedition and aftivity, 
that, while effeminacy and fupinenefs were fpreading 
among the reft of the Roman youth, he was confidered 
as a man of fpirit and enterprize. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate when he ar- 
rived at the degree of general. His perfonal exj)loits 
were ftill great, and he faced danger in the moft fear- 
lefs manner ; in confequence of which he had one of 
his eyes ftruck out. This, however, he always gloried 
in. He faid, others did not always carry about with 
them the honourable badges of their valour, but fome- 
times laid afide their chains, their truncheons, and 
coronets ; while he had perpetually the evidences of 
his bravery about him, and thofe who faw his misfor- 
tune, at the fame time beheld his courage. The 
people, too, treated him with the higheft refpeft. 
When he entered the theatre, they received him with 
the loudeft plaudits and acclamations : an honour, 
which officers diftinguiftied for their age and achieve- 
ments did not eafily obtain. 

Yet when he ftood for the office of tribune of the 
people, he loft it through the oppofition of Sylla's 
faction ; which was the chief caufe of his perpetual 
enmity againft Sylla. When Marius was overpowered 
by Sylla, and fled . for his life, and Sylla was gone to 
carry on the war againft Mithridates, Oftavius, one 
of the confuls, remained in Sylla's intereft ; but 

B 3 Cinna, 
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Cinna, the other conful, whofe temper was reftleft 
and feditious, endeavoured to revive the finking 
fitftion of Marius. Sertorius joined the latter ; the 
rather becaufe he perceived that Odavius did not aft 
with vigour, and that he diftrufted the friends of 
Marius. 

Some time after, a great battle was fought by the 
confuls in the /b/v////, in which OSavius was viSorious, 
and Cinna and Sertorius having loft not much lefs than 
ten thoufand men, were forced to fly. But, as there 
was a number of troops fcattered up and down in Italy, 
they gained them by promifes, and with that addition 
found themfelves able to make head againft Oftavius 
again. At the fame time Marius arrived from Africa, 
and offered to range himfelf under the banners of 
Cinna, as a private man under the confuL The 
officers were of opinion that they ought to receive 
him ; only Sertorius oppofed it. Whether it was 
that he thought Cinna would not pay fo much atten- 
tion to him, when he had a man of fo much neater 
name, as a general, in his army; or whether he reared, 
the cruelty of Marius would throw all their affairs into 
confufion again, as he indulged his refentments with. 
out any regard to juftice or moderation whenever he 
had the advantage. He remonftrated, that as they 
were already fuperior to the enemy, they had not 
much left to do ; but if they admitted Marius among 
them, he would rob them of all the honour and the 
power at the fame time, for he could not endure an 
affociate in command, and was treacherous in every 
thing where his own intereft was concerned. 

Cinna anfwered, that the fentiments of Sertorius 
were perfeftly right, but that he was afhamed, and 
indeed knew not how to rejeft Marius, when he had 
invited him to take a part in the direftion of affairs. 
Sertorius replied, " I imagined that Marius had come 
*' of his own accord into Italy, and pointed out to 
*^ you what in that cafe was moft expedient for you to 

" doj 
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•• do; but, as he came upon your invitation, you 
*' ihould not have deliberated a moment whether he 
*' was to be admitted or not*. You ftiould have re- 
** cdved him immediately. True honour leaves no 
^ room for doubt and hefitation/* 

Cinna then fent for Marius ; and the forces being 
divided into three parts, each of thefe three great 
officers had a command. When the war was over, 
Cinna and Marius gave in to every kind of infolence 
and cruelty. Sertorius alone neither put any man to 
death to glut his own revenge, nor committed any 
other outrage; on the contrary, he reproached Marius 
with his favage proceedings, and applying to Cinna 
in private, prevailed with him to make a more mode* 
rate ufe of his power. At laft, finding that the flaves, 
whom Marius had admitted his fellow-foldiers, and 
afterwards employed as the guards of his tyranny t, 
were a ftrong and numerous body; and that, partly by 
order or permiffion of Marius, partly by their native 
ferocity, they proceeded to the greateft ejccefles, 
killing their mafters, abufing their miftreflbs, and 
violating the children; he concluded, that thefe out* 
rages were infupportable, and (hot them all with 
arrows in their camp, though their number was not 
lefs than four thoufand. 

After the death of Marius, the aflailination of Cinna 
that followed it, and the appointment of young 
Marius to the confulfhip, contrary to the will of 
Sertorius and the laws of Rome, Carbo, Scipio, and 
Norbanus, carried on the war againft Sylla, now re-» 
turned to Italy, but without any fuccefs. For fome* 
times the officers behaved in a mean and daflardly 
manner, and fometimes the troops deferted in large 
bodies. In this cafe Sertorius began to think his pre* 
fence of no importance, as be faw their affairs under 
a miferable dire£tion, and that perfons of the leaft 
underflanding had mofl pow^r* He was the more 

♦ Qui deliberant dcfciv^runt. Tacit- 

B 4 confirmed 
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confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla, encamped 
near Scipio, and amufing him with carefles, under 
pretence of 5n approaching peace, was all the while 
corrupting his troops. Sertorius advertifed Scipio of 
it feveral times, and told him what the event would 
be, but he never liftened to him. 

Then giving up Rome for loft, he retired with the 
utmoft expedition into Spain; hoping, if he could get 
the government there into his hands, to be able to 
afford proteftion to fuch of his friends as might be 
beaten in Italy. He met with dreadful ftorms on his 
way, and when he came to the mountains adjoining 
to Spain, the barbarians infifted that he ftiould pay 
toll, and purchafe his paffage over them. Thofe that 
attended him were fired with indignation, and thought 
it an infufferable thing for a Roman proconful to pay 
toll to fuch a crew of barbarians. But he made light 
of the feeming difgrace, and faid, ** Time was the 
** thing he purchafed, than which nothing in the 
** world could be more precious to a man engaged 
^* in great attempts." He therefore fatisfied the de- 
mands of the mountaineers, and pafl'ed over into 
Spain without lofing a moment. 

He found the country very populous, and abound- 
ing in youth fit for war, but at the fame time the 
people, oppreffed by the avarice and rapacity of for- 
mer governors, were ill-difpofed towards any Roman 
government whatever. To remove this averfion, he 
tried to gain the better fort by his affable and obliging 
manner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. But 
his excufing them from providing quarters for the 
foldiers, was the moft agreeable meafure. , For he 
ordered his men to pafs the winter in tents without 
the walls, and he fet them the example. He did not, 
however, place his whole dependance upon the at- 
tachment of the barbarians. Whatever Romans had 
fettled there, and were fit to bear arms, he incorpo- 
rated with his troops; he provided fuch a variety of 
warlike machines, and built fuch a number of fhips, 

as 
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as kept the cities in awe : and though his addrefs was 
mild and gentle in peace, he made himfelf formidable 
by his preparations for war. 

As foon as he was informed that Sylla had made 
himfelf mailer of Rome, and that the faftion of Ma- 
rios and Carbo was entirely fuppreffed, he concluded 
that an army would foon be fent againd him under 
the condud: of an able general. For this reafon he 
fent Julius Salinator, with fix thoufand foot, to block 
up the pafies of the Pyrenees. In a little time Caius 
Annius arrived on the part of Sylla;* and feeing it 
impoffible to diflodge Salinator, he fat down at the 
foot of the mountain, not knowing how to proceed. 
While he was in this perplexity, one Calpurnius, fur- 
fiamed Lanarius, aifafCnated Salinator, and his troops 
thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius paffed them, 
eafily repulfing with his great army the few that op- 
pofed him. Sertorius, not being in a condition to 
give him battle, retired with three thoufand men to 
New Carthage, where he embarked, and croffed over 
to Africa. The Maurufian coaft was the land he 
touched upon ; and his men going on fhore there to 
water, and not being upon their guard, the barbarians 
fell upon them, and killed a confiderable number ; fo 
that he v^ras forced to make back for Spain. He found 
the coafts guarded, and that it was impradicable to 
make a defcent there; but having met with fome 
veffels of Cilician pirates, he perfuaded them to join 
him', and made his landing good in the ifle of Pityufa*, 
forcing his way through the guards which Annius 
had placed there. 

Soon after, Annius made his appearance with a 
numerous fleet, on board of which were five thoufand 
men. Sertorius ventured to engage him ; though his 
veflfels were fmall, and made rather for fwift failing 
than ftrength. But a violent weft wind fpringing up, 
raifedfuch a ftorm, that the greateft part of Sertorius's 

♦ J^ow Jvicq, 

fhips, 
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MpSj bang too light to bear up againft it, were dri- 
ven upon the rocky (hore* Sertorius himfelf was pre- 
vented by the ftorm from making his way at fea, and 
by the enemy from landing ; fo that he was toiTed 
about by the waves for ten days together, and at lafl: 
efcaped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among 
fome fcattered iilands in that quarter. There he land- 
ed; but finding they were without water, he put to 
fea again, eroded the Straits of Gades, and keeping * 
lo the right, landed a little above the mouth of the 
liver Bsetis, which, running through a large track to 
difcharge itfelf in the Atlantic Ocean, gives name to 
all that part of Spain through which it pafles *• There 
he found fome mariners lately arrived from the At- 
lantic lilandsf. Thefe are two in number, feparated 
only by a narrow channel, and are at the diftance of 
four hundred leagues | from the African coaft. Hiey 
are called the Fortunate Ijlauds. Rain feldom falb 
there, and when it does, it falls moderately ; but they 
generally have foft breezes, which fcatter fuch rich 
dews, that the foil is not only good for fowing anA 
plandng, but fpontaneoufly produces the moft excel- 
lent fruits, and thofe in fuch abundance, that the in- 
habitants have nothing more to do than to indulge 
themfelves in the enjoyment of eafe. The air is aU 
ways pleafant and falubrious, through the happy tem- 
perature of the feafons, and their infenfible tranfition 
into each other. For the north and eaft winds which 
blow from our continent, in the immenfe track they 
have to pafs, are diffipated and loft : while the fea 
winds, that is the fouth and the weft, bring with them 
from the ocean flight and gentle fliowers, but oftener 
only a refrefliing moifture, which imperceptibly feat- 
ters plenty on their plains. So that it is generally be- 
lieved, even among the barbarians, that thefe are the 

• Bceika, now Andalufia. 

f The Canaries. 

X In the original, Un thwfand furiongM, 

Elyfiaa 
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Elyfian Helds, and the Seats of the BlefTed, which 
Homer has defcribed in all the charms of verfe*. 

Sertorius hearing thefe wonders, conceived a ftrong 
defire to fix himfelf in thofe iflands, where he might 
Kve in perfeft tranquillity, at a diftance from the evils 
of tyranny and war. The Cilicians, who wanted nei- 
ther peace nor repofe, but riches and fpoils, no fooner 
perceived this, than Aey bore away for Africa, to re- 
ftore Afcalis the fon of Iphtha to the throne of Mau- 
ritania. Sertorius, far from giving himfelf up to de- 
fpair, refolved to go and aflifl the people who were 
at war with Afcalis, in order to open to his troops 
another profpe^ in this new employment, and to pre- 
vent their relinquifhing him for want of fupport. His 
arrival was Very acceptable to the Moors^ and he foon 
beat Afcalis in a pitched battle; after which he befieged 
him in the place to which he retired. 

Hereupon Sylla interpofed, and fent Paccianus with 
a confiderable force to the afliftance of Afcalis. Ser- 
torius meeting him in the field, defeated and killed 
him, and having incorporated his troops with his own, 
aflaulted and took the city of Tingisf, whither Afca- 
lis and his brothers had fied for refuge. The Africans 
tell us, the body of Antaeus lies there ; and Sertorius, 
not giving credit to what the barbarians related of his 
gigantic fize, opened his tomb for fatisfaftion. But 
how great was his furprize, when (according to the 
account we have of it^ he beheld a body fixty cubits 
long|. He immediately offered facrifices, and clofed 

up 

^ Odyff. 4. 
. f In the text Tuigene, Strabo tells us^ the barbarians call it 
TingOp that Artemidonis gives it the name of IJfiga, and £rato(l- 
henes that of Uxus. 

t If it did not appear from Strabo that Plutarch has here only 
copied the fable of Gabinius concerning the ftature of Antaeus, we 
Aould be inclined to think that there was an error in the text, and 
that indead of i|rjeo»U we (hould read i$ i%e>li, referring the par- 
ticiple to aatiAolh immediately preceding. We the more readily 
give in to this opinion, as the antiques of Hercules and Antaeus do 
not reprefent the latter more in proportion, than half a cubit 

higher 
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up the tomb ; which added greatly to the refped and 
reputation it had before. 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the death of 
Antaeus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, 
and had by her a fon named Sophax, who reigned over 
that country, and founded a city to which he gave 
his mother's name. They add, that Diodorus, the 
fon of Sophax, fubdued many African nations with an 
army of Greeks, which he raifed out of the colonies 
of Olbians and Myceneans fettled here by Hercules. 

Thefe particulars we mention for the fake of Juba, 
the bell of all royal hiftorians ; for he is laid to have 
been a defcendant of Sophax and Diodorus, the fon 
and grandfon of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no fort 
of harm to thofc who furrendered themfelves or placed 
a confidence in him. He reftored them their poffef- 
fions and cities, and put the government in their 
hands again; taking nothing for himfelf but what 
they voluntarily offered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he fhould next 
turn his arms, the Lufitanians fent ambaflfadors to in- 
vite him to take the command among them. For 
they wanted a general of his reputation and experi- 
ence, to fupport them againft the terror of the Roman 
c«tgles ; and he was the only one on whofe charader 
and firmnefs they could properly depend. Indeed, he 
is faid to have been proof againft the impreffions hoth 
of pleafure and fear ; intrepid in time of danger, and 
not too much elated with more profperous fortune ; 
in any great and fudden attempt as daring as any ge- 
neral of his time, and where art and contrivance, as 
well as difpatch, was necefTary, for feizing a pafs or 
fecuring a ftrong hold, one of the greateft matters of 
ftratagem in the world ; noble and generous in re- 
warding great anions, and in punifhing offences very 
moderate. 

higher than the former. And if we are to believe, at the fanie 
time, that Hercales, after he had killed Antaeus, had conne6liQns, 
with bis widow, that mud confirm us in the altered reading. 

It 
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It is true, his treatment of the Spaniih hoftages, in 
the latter part of his life, which bore fuch ftrong 
marks of cruelty and revenge, feems to argue that 
the clemency he fhewed before, was not a real virtue 
m him, but only a pretended one, taken up to fuit 
his occafions. I think, indeed, that the virtue which 
is fincere, and founded upon reafon, can never be fo 
conquered by any ftroke whatever, as to give place 
to the oppofite vice. Yet difpofitions naturally hu- 
mane and good, by great and undeferved calamities, 
may poifibly be foured a little, and the man may 
change with his fortune. This, 1 am perfuaded, was 
the cafe of Sertorius; when fortune forfook him, 
his difpofition was fharpened bydifappointment, and he 
became fevere to thofe who injured or betrayed him. 

At prefent, having accepted the invitation to Lufi- 
tania, he took his voyage from Africa thither. Upon 
his arrival he was inverted with full authority as ge- 
neral, and levied forces, with which he reduced the 
neighbouring provinces. Numbers voluntarily came 
over to him, on account of his reputation tor cle- 
mency, as well as the vigour of his proceedings. 
And to thefe advantages he added artifice to amufe 
and gain the people. 

That of the hind was none of the leaft *. Spanus, 
a countryman who lived in thofe parts, happening to 
fell in with a hind, which had newly eaned, and which 
was flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to 
take her ; but, charmed with the uncommon colour 
of the fawn, which was a perfeft white, he purfued 
and took it. By good fortune Sertorius had his camp 
in that neighbourhood ; and whatever was brought to 
him taken in hunting, or of the produftions of the 
field, he received with pleafure, and returned the ci- 
vility with intereft. I'he countryman went and of- 
fered him the fawn. He received this prefent like the 
reft, and at firft took no extraordinary notice of it. 

* Sertorius had learnt Ihcfc arts of Marius. 

But 
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But in time it became fo tradable, and fond of him, 
that it would come when he called, follow him where- 
ever he went, and learnt to bear the hurry and tu- 
mult of the camp« By little and little he brought 
the people to believe there was fomething facred and 
myfterious in the afl^ ; giving it out thai the fawn 
was a gift from Diana, and that it difcovered to him 
many important fecrets. For he knew the natural 
power of fuperftition over the minds of the barba- 
rians. In purfuance of his fcheme, when the enemy 
was making a private irruption into the country un^ 
der his command, or perfuading fome city to revolt, 
he pretended the £aiwn had appeared to him in a 
dream, and warned him to have his forces ready. 
And if he had intelligence of fome vidory gained 
by his oiEcers, he ufed to conceal the mefleneer, and 
produce the fawn crowned with flowers for its good 
tidings ; bidding the people rejoice and facrifice to 
the gods on account of fome news they would foon 
hear. 

By this invention he made them fo tradable, that 
they obeyed his orders in every thing without hefita^ 
tion, no longer confidering themfelves as under the 
condud of a (If anger, but the immediate diredion of 
Heaven. And the a(loni(hing increafe of his power, 
far beyond all they could rationally exped, confirmed 
them in that perfuafion. For, with two thoufand fix 
hundred men, whom he called Romans (though among 
them there were feven hundred Africans who came 
over with him), and an addition of four thouCmd 
light-armed Lufitanians and feven hundred horfe, he 
carried on the war againfl four Roman generals, who 
had a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, fix thoufand 
horfe, two thoufand archers and flingers, and cities 
without number under their command ; though at 
firft he had twenty cities only. Neverthelefs, with 
fo trifling a force, and fuch fmall beginnings, he fub- 
dued feveral great nations, and took many cities. Of 
the generals that oppofed him, he beat Cotta at fea in 

the 
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the Straits over againft Mellaria; he defeated Phi- 
dins *, who had the chief command in Baetica, and 
killed four thoufand Romans upon the banks of the 
Bastis* By his quaeftor he beat Domitius and Lucius 
Manliusf, proconful of the other Spain : he likewife 
flew Thoranius J, one of the officers fent againft him 
by Metellus, together with his whole army. Nay 
Metellus himfel^ a general of as great reputation as 
any the Romans then had, was entangled by him in 
fuch difficulties, and reduced to fuch extremities, that 
he was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from Gallia 
Narbonenfis to his affiftance, and Pompey the Great 
was fisnt with another army from Rome with the ut- 
moft expedition. For Metellus knew not what mea- 
fures to take againft fo daring an enemy, who was 
continually haraSing him, and yet would not come to 
a pitched battle, and who, by the lightnefs and adi- 
vity of his Spanifti troops, turned himfelf into all man<» 
ner of forms. He was fufficiently (killed, indeed, in 
fet battles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed in* 
fentry, which knew how to repulfe and bear down any 
thing that would make head againft them, but had no 
experience in climbing mountains, or capacity to vie 
in flying or purfuing men as fwift as the wind ; 
nor could his troops bear hunger, eat any thing un* 
drefted, or lie upon the ground without tents, like 
thofe of Sertorius. Befides, Metellus was now ad* 
vanced in years, and after his many campaigns and 
long fervice, had begun to indulge himfelf in a more 

* Xjlander has It Didlus, which is agreeable to fome xnanu- 
icriptB; Cruferius, u{)on conje6lurc only, reads it Aujidtus. But at 
ibc learned Mofes du Soul obferves^ there is a corrupt and infig* 
nificant «» in the text.^K«liMrvy«axi}^ v» 9^^^ )k— and thence 
be conchkksy with fome degree of prubability> that we (hould read 
Fuxfidhu, Frienlhem, in his Supplement to Livy (xc. 28), calls 
cilia general Furfidiu$ ; and he might do it upon the authority of 
ibme ancient manufcript of Plutarch. 

t Lufius in the text a^n is corrupt. We read it Lucius Man- 
ilas from Oroiius and Livy. 

% ¥\otus has it Thoriiu, 

delicate 
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delicate way of Ihing : whereas Sertorius was in the 
vigour of his age, tuU of fpirits, and had brought 
his ftrength and adivity to the greateft perfedion^ 
by exercife and abftemioulhefs. He never indulged 
in wine, even when he had nothing elfe to do ; and 
he had accuftomed himfelf to beau- labour and fa- 
tigue, to make long marches, and pafs many fuccef-* 
five nights without ileep, though fupported all the 
while with mean and ilender diet* By beftowing his 
leifure on hunting, and traverfing all the country 
for game, he had gained fuch a knowledge of the 
impraflicable as well as open parts of it, that when 
he wanted to fly, he found no manner of difficulty 
in it ; and if he had occafion to purfue or furroimd 
the enemy, he could execute it with eafe. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented 
from coming to any regular adion, fuffered all the in- 
conveniences of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained 'as 
much by flying, as he could have done by conquering 
and purfuing. For he cut his adverfary off from wa- 
ter, and prevented his foraging. If the Romans be- 
gan to march, he was on the wing to harafs them ; 
and if they fat (till, he galled them in fuch a manner, 
that they were forced to quit their poft. If they m- 
vefted a town, he was foon upon them, and by cutting 
oflF their convoys, as it were befieged the befiegers : 
infomuch that they began to give up the point, and to 
call upon Metellus to accept the challenge that Serto- 
rius had given ; infifting that general fhould fight 
with general, and Roman with Roman ; and when he 
declined it, they ridiculed and abufed him. Metellus 
only laughed at them, and he did perfedly right ; 
for, as TheOphrafl:us fays, " A general fliould die like 
*' a general, and not like a common foldier." 

He found that the Langobritae were very fervice- 
able to Sertorius, and perceived, at the fame time, that 
he might foon bring them to furrender for want of 
water ; for they had but one well in the city, and an 
enemy might immediately make himfelf matter of the 

fprings 
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in tke fuburbs, and under the walls. He therefore 
advanced againft the town; but concluding he ihould 
take it within two days, he ordered his troops to take 
only five days' provifions with them* But Sertorius 
gave the people fpeedy affiftance. He got two thou- 
fimd (kins and filled them with water, promifing a 
good reward for the care of each veffel or fldn. A 
number of Spaniards and Moors offered their fervices 
on this occaiion ; and having feleded the flrongefl: 
and fviriftefl of them, he fent them along the moun- 
tains, with orders, when they delivered thefe veffels, 
to take all ufelefs perfons out of the town, that the 
water might be fiilly fuf&cient for the reft during the 
whole courfe of the fiege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, 
he was greatly concerned at it ; and as his provifions 
began to fail, he fent out Aquilius* with fix thoufand 
men to colled frefli fupplies. Sertorius, who had 
early intelligence of it, laid an ambufh for Aquilius, 
and upon his return, three thoufand men, who were 
placed in the ftiady channel of a brook for the pur- 
pofe, rofe up and attacked him in the rear. At the 
fame time Sertorius himfelf charging him in front, 
killed a confiderable number of his party, and took 
the reft prifoners. Aquilius got hack to Metellus, but 
with the lofs both of his horfe and his arms ; where- 
upon Metellus retired with difgrace, greatly infulted 
and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This fuccefs procured Sertorius the admiration and 
efteem of the Spaniards ; but, what charmed them 
ftill more, was, that he armed them in the Roman 
manner, taught them to keep their ranks, and to obey 
the word of command; fo that, inftead of exerting 
their ftrength in a favage and diforderly manner, and 
behaving like a multitude of banditti, he polillied 
them into regular forces. Another agreeable circum- 

* The common reading In the Greek text is Aquinus, but the 
roanufcripts give us Aquilius, 

Vol. IV. C ftancc 
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fiance was, that he fiirniihed them with abundance of 
gold and filver to gild their helmets, and enrich their 
fhields ; and taught them to wear embroidered vefts, 
and magnificent coats : nor did he give them fupplies 
only for thefe purpofes, but he fet them the example*. 
The finifliing ftroke was, his coUefting, from the 
various nations, the children of the nobility into the 
great city of Ofcaf, and his furnifhing them with 
mailers to inftruft them in the Grecian and Roman 
literature. This had the appearance only of an edu- 
cation, to prepare them to be admitted citizens of 
Rome, and to fit them for important commiffions ; 
but in faO:, the children were fo many hoftages* 
Meanwhile the parents were delighted to fee their 
fons in gowns bordered with purple, and walking in 
great (late to the fchools, without any expence to 
them. For Sertorius took the whole upon himfelf, 
often examining befides into the improvements they 
made, and diftributing proper rewards to thofe of 
mod merit, among which were the golden orna- 
ments furling down from the neck, called by the 
Romans Bulliv. 

It was then the cuftom in Spain, for the band which 
fought near the generaPs perfon, when he fell, to die 
with him. This manner of devoting themfelves to 
death, the barbarians call a Ul)ati()fi\. The other 
generals had but a few of thefe guards or knights com- 
panions ; whereas Sertorius was attended by many 
myriads, who had laid themfelves under that obliga- 
tion. It is faid, that when he was once defeated near 
the walls of a town, and the enemy were preffing hard 
upon him, the Spaniards, to fave Sertorius, expofed 
themfelves without any precaution. '1 licy pafled him 
upon their (houlders, from one to another, till he had 

* Alexander had taken the lame method, before him, among 
the Periians. For he onlcrcd thirty thoul'and Pcrfian buys to b« 
taught Greek, and trained in the Maceduiian manner, 

f A city in Hifpania Tarraconenfis. 

% In Gaul, the perfons who laid themfelves under this obligation, 
were called Soldariu Qjs.%. de Bell. Gall. 1. iii. 
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gained the walls, and when their general was fecnre 
diey then difperfed and fled for their own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanifh foldiers only, 
but by thofe who came from Italy too. When Per- 
penna Vento, who was of the fame party with Serto* 
rius, came into Spain with a great quantity of money, 
and a refpe£table army, intending to proceed in his 
operations againil Mettellus upon his own bottom; 
the troops difliked the fcheme, and nothing was talked 
of in the camp but Sertorius. This gave great un- 
eafinefs to Perpenna, who was much elated with his 
high birth and opulent fortune. Nor did the matter 
flop here. Upon their having intelligence that Pom- 
pcy had pafled the Pyrenees, the foldiers took up their 
arms and ftandards, and loudly called upon Perpenna 
to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening, if he would 
not comply, to leave him, and go to a general who 
knew how to fave both himfelf and thofe under his 
command. So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and 
he went and joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts *. 

Sertorius now found himfelf at the head of a great 
army ; for, befide the junftion of Perpenna, all the 
countries within the Iberus had adopted his intereft, 
and troops were daily flocking in on all fides. But it 
gave him pain to fee them behave with the diforder 
and ferocity of barbarians; to find them calling upon 
him to give the fignal to charge, and impatient of 
the leaft delay. He tried what mild reprefentations 
would do, and they had no effeft. They flill con- 
tinued obflinate and clamorous, often demanding 
the combat in a very unfeafonable manner. At laft 
he permitted them to engage in their own way, in 
confequence of which they would fuffer great lofs, 
though he defigned to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. Thefe checks, he hoped, would make them 
more willing to be under difcipline. 

The event anfwered his expeftation. They fought 
and were beaten ; but making up with fuccours, he 



* A cohort is the tenth part of a legion. 
C 2 
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rallied the fugitives, and conduced them fafe into the 
camp. His next ftep was to roufe them out of their 
defpondence. For which purpofe, a few days after he 
afiembled all his forces, and produced two horfes be«* 
fore them ; the one old and feeble, the other large and 
ftrong, and remarkable befides for a fine flowing tail. 
By the poor weak horfe ftood a robuft able-bodied 
man, and by the ftrong horfe ftood a little man of a 
very contemptible appearance. Upon a fignal given, 
the ftrong man began to pull and drag about the weak 
horfe by the tail, as if he would pull it off; and the. 
little man to pluck off the hairs of the great horfe's 
tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled a 
long time to the great diverfion of the fpeftators, and 
at laft was forced to give up the point ; the latter,^ 
without any difficulty, foon flripped the great horfe's 
tail of all its hair *. Then Sertorius rofe up and faid, 
** You fee, my friends and fellow-foldiers, how much 
** ereater are the effeds of perfeverance, than thofe of 
** force, and that there are many things invincible in 
** their coUeftive capacity and in a ftate of union, 
*' which may gradually be overcome when they arc 
*' once feparated. In fhort, perfeverance is irrefift- 
•* ible. By this means time attacks and deftroys the 
*^ ftrongeft things upon earth. Time, I fay, who is 
** the beft friend and ally to thofe that have the dif- 
** cernment to ufe it properly, and watch the oppor- 
^* tunities it prefents, and the worft enemy to thofe 
^* who will be rufhing into aftion when it does not 
" call them.'* By fuch fymbols as thefe, Sertoriu* 
applied to the fenfes of the barbarians, and inftruded 
them to wait for proper junftures and occafions. 

But his contrivance with refpeft to the Characi- 
tani gained him as much admiration as any of his mi- 
litary performances whatever. The Characitani are 
feated beyond the river Tagus. They have neither 
cities nor villages, but dwell upon a large and lofty 
hill, in dens and caverns of the rocks, the mouths 

* Hoi ace alludes to this, h ii. ep. i. 
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of which are all to the north. The foil of all the 
country about it is a clay, fo very light and crumbly, 
that it yields to the preffure of the foot, is reduced 
to powder with the leaft touch, and flies about like 
aflies or unflaked lime. The barbarians, whenever 
they are apprehenfive of an attack, retire to thefe 
caves with their booty, and look upon themfelves as 
in a place perfeftly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to fome diftance 
from Metellus, encamped under this hill ; and the 
favage inhabitants imagining he retired only becaufc 
he was beaten, offered him feveral infults. Sertorius, 
either provoked at fuch treatment, or willing to fliew 
them he was not flying from any enemy, mounted 
his horfe the next day, and went to reconnoitre the 
place. As he could fee no part in which it was accef- 
fible, he almoft defpaired of taking it, and could only 
vent his anger in vain menaces. At laft he obferved, 
that the wind blew the duft in great quantities towards 
the mouths of the caves, which, as I faid before, are 
all to the north. The north wind, which fome call 
Ccecias*^ prevails mofl: in thofe parts : taking its rife 
from the marfliy grounds, and the- mountains covered 
with fhow. And as it was then the height of fum- 
mer, it was remarkably ftrong, having frefli fupplies 
from the melting of the ice on the northern peaks ; 
fo that it blew a moft agreeable gale, which in the 
day-time refreflied both thefe favages and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflefting upon what he faw, and being 
informed by the neighbouring Spani.«rds that thefe 
were the ufual appearances, ordered his foldiers to col- 
left vaft quantities of that dry and crumbly earth, fo 
as to raife a mount of it over againft the hill. The 
barbarians imagining he intended to fl:orm their fl:rong- 
holds from that mount, laughed at his proceedings. 
The foldiers went on with their work till night, and 

* Medi4 inter Aquilonem et Exortum iEquino6lialein. PUn. 
L ii. c. 47. 
N^urant et in Poato Caecian in fe trahere nubes. lb. 
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then he led them back into the camp. Next morning, 
at break of day, a gentle breeze fprung up, which 
moved the lighted part of the heap, and difperfed it 
like fmoke ; and as the fun got up higher, the Ckecias 
blew again, and by its violence covered all the hill with 
duft. Meantime the foldiers ftirred up the heap from 
the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay j and 
fome galloped up and down to raife the light earth, 
and thicken the clouds of duft in the wind ; which 
carried them into the dwellings of the Characitani ; 
their entrances direftly facing it. As they were 
caves, and, of courfe, had no other aperture, the eyes 
of the inhabitants were foon filled, and they could 
fcarce breathe for the fuflfocating duft which they 
drew in with the air. In thefe wretched drcum- 
ftances they held out two days, though with great 
difficulty, and the third day furrendered themfelves 
to Sertorius at difcretion ; who, by reducing them, 
did not gain fuch an acceffion of ftrength as of ho- 
nour. For an honour it was to fubdue thofe by po- 
licy whom his arms could not reach. 

While he carried on the war againft Metellus only, 
his fuccefs in general was imputed to the old age and 
inaftivity of his adverfary, who had to contend with 
a bold young man, at the head of troops fo light, that 
they might pafs rather for a marauding party, than a 
regular army. But when Pompey had paffed the 
Pyrenees, and Sertorius took poll againft him, every 
art of generalfhip on both fides was exhaufted, and 
yet even then it appeared, that in point both of at- 
tack and defence, Sertorius had the advantage. In 
this cafe, the fame of Sertorius greatly increafed, and 
extended itfelf as far as Rome, where he was confi- 
dered as the ableft general of his time. Indeed, the 
honour Pompey had acquired, was very confiderable, 
and the actions he had performed under Sylla fet him 
in a very refpeftable hght, infomuch that Sylla had 
given him the appellation of the Greats and he was 
diftinguiflied with a triumph, even before he wrote 
man. This made many of the cities, which were un- 

der 
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dcr the command of Sertorius, caft their eyes upon 
Pompey, and inclined them to open their gates to 
him. But they returned to their old attachment, upon 
the unexpected fuccefs that attended Sertorius at Lau* 
ron*. 

Sertorius was befieging that place, and Pompey 
marched with his whole army to its relief. There 
was a hill at fome diftance from the Walls, from which 
the city might be greatly annoyed. Sertorius haftened 
to feize it, and Pompey to prevent him ; but the for- 
mer gained the pofl. Pompey, however, fat down 
by it with great fatisfadion, thinking he had been 
fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off from the town ; 
and he fent a melfage to the Lauronites, " that they 
'* might be perfectly eafy and fit quietly upon their 
" walls, while they faw him befiege Sertorius." , But 
when that general was informed of it, he only laughed, 
and faid, " I will teach that fcholar of Sylla,** (fo in 
ridicule he called PompeyJ, " that a general ought 
*' to look behind him, rather than before him." At 
the fame time he (hewed the befieged a body of fix 
thoufand foot in the camp which he had quitted in or- 
der to feize the hill, and which had been left there on 
purpofe to take Pompey in the rear, when he (hould 
come to attack Sertorius in the pod he now occupied. . 

Pompey, not difcovering this manoeuvre till it was 
too late, did not dare to begin the attack, left he 
(hould be furrounded. And yet he was a(hamed to 
leave the Lauronites in fuch extreme danger. The 
coufequence was, that he was obliged to fit ftill and 
ice the town loft. The people, iii defpair of a(fiftance, 
furrendered to Sertorius, who was pleafed to fpare the 
inhabitants, and let them go free ; but he - laid their 
dty in afhes This was not done out of anger, or a 
fpirit of cruelty (for he feems to have indulged his re- 
fentments lefs than any other general whatever), but 
to put the admirers of Pompey to the blufli ; while it 
was faid among the barbarians, that though he was at 
* A city of hither Spain, five leagues from Valencia. 
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hand, and almoft warmed himfelf at the flame, be 
fuflfered his allies to periih. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the 
courfe of the war ; but it was not where he aded in 
perfon, for he ever continued invincible ; it was 
through his lieutenants. And fuch was his manner 
of rectifying the miftakes, that he met with more ap- 
plaufe, than his adverfaries in the midft of their fuc- 
cefs. Inftances of which, we have in the battle of 
Sucro with Pompey, and in that of Tuttia* with both 
Pompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was fought 
the fooner, becaufe Pompey haftened it, to prevent 
Metellus from having a (hare in the viftory. This 
was the very thing Sertorius wanted ; to try his 
ftrength with Pompey before Metellus joined him. 
Sertorius came up and engaged him in the evening. 
This he did out of choice, in the perfuafion that the 
enemy, not being acquainted with the country, would 
find darknefs a hindrance to them, whether they 
fliould have occafion to fly or to purfue. When they 
came to charge, he found that he had not to do witn 
Pompey, as he could have wifhed, but that Afranius 
commanded the enemy's left wing, oppofite to him, 
who was at the head of his own right wing. How- 
ever, as foon as he underftood that his left gave way 
to the vigorous imprefSons of Pompey, he put his 
right under the direftion of other officers, and haf- 
tened to fupport that which had the difadvantage. 
By rallying the fugitives, and encouraging thofe who 
kept their ground, he forced Pompey to fly in great 
confufion, who before was purfuing: nay, that general 
was in the greatefl danger : "he was wounded, and got 
off with difficulty. For the Africans, who fought un- 
der the banners of Sertorius, having taken Pompey's 
horfe, adorned with gold and other rich furniture, left 
the purfuit, to quarrel about dividing the fpoil. In the 

* Graevius conjc6lurcs, that we ihould read Turia, the Turius 
being a river which falls into the Sucro. 

mean 
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time, when Sertorius was flown from his right wing to 
fuccour the other in diftrefs, Afranius overthrew all 
before him, and clofely purfuing the fugitives, entered 
their camp with them, which he pillaged till it was 
dark ; he knew nothing of Pompey's defeat, and was 
unable to keep the foldiers from plundering, if he had 
defired it. At this inftant, Sertorius returns with the 
laurels he had won, falls upon the troops of Afranius, 
which were fcattered up and down the camp, and 
deftroys great numbers of them. Next morning he 
armed, and took the field again j but perceiving that 
Metellus was at hand, he drew off and decamped. 
He did it, however, with an air of gaity : " If the 
*' old woman,** faid he, " had not been here, I would 
" have flogged the boy well, and fent him back to 
« Rome.** 

He was, notwithftanding, much aflflided for the 
lofs of his hind. For fhe was an excellent engine in 
the management of the barbarians, who now wanted 
encouragement more than ever. By good fortune 
fome of his foldiers, as they were ftrollmg one night 
about the country, met with her, and knowing her 
by the colour, brought her to him. Sertorius, happy 
to find her again, promifed the foldiers large fums, 
jon condition they would not mention the afi'air. He 
carefully concealed the hind ; and a few days after 
appeared in public with a cheerful countenance to 
tranfaft bufmefs, telling the barbarian oflScers that he 
had fome extraordinary happinefs announced to him 
from Heaven in dream. Then he mounted the tri- 
bunal, for the difpatch of fuch affairs as might come 
before him. At that inflant the hind being let loofe 
near the place by thofe who had the charge of her, 
and feeing Sertorius, ran up with great joy, leaped 
upon the tribunal, laid her head upon his lap, and 
licked his right hand, in the manner to which fhe had 
long been trained. Sertorius returned her carefl'es with 
all the tokens of a fincere affedion, even to the fhed- 
ding of tears. The alTembly at fiirft looked on with 

filent 
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filent aftonifliment ; but afterwards they teftified theif 
regard for Sertorius with the loudeft plaudits and ac- 
clamations, as a perfon of a fuperior nature beloved by 
the ffods. With thefe impreffions they conduced him 
to his pavilion, and refumed all the hopes and fpirits 
'with which he could have wiihed to infpire them. 

He watched the enemy fo clofe in the plains of Sa- 
guntum, that they were in great want of provifions j 
and as they were determined at laft to go out to forage 
and colle^:^ neceffaries, this unavoidably brought on a 
battle. Great afts of valour were per/ormed on both 
fides. Memmius, the befl: officer Pompey had, fell in 
the hotteil of the fight. Sertorius carried all before 
him, and through heaps of the flain made his way 
towards Metellus, who made great efforts to oppofe 
him, and fought with a vigour above his years, but 
at laft was borne down with the flroke of a fpear* 
All the Romans who faw or heard of this difafter, 
refotved not to abandon their general, and from an 
impulfe of fhame as well as anger, they turned upon 
the enemy, and fheltered Metellus with their fhields^ 
till others carried him off in fafety. Then they 
charged the Spaniards with great fury, and routed 
them in their turn. 

As vidory had now changed fides, Sertorius, to fe- 
cure a iafe retreat for his troops, as well as convenient 
time for raifing frefh forces, had the art to retire into 
a city ftrongly fituated upon a mountain. He re- 
paired the walls and barricadoed the gates, though he 
thought of nothing lefs than ftanding a fiege. The 
enemy, however, were deceived by appearances. 
They inverted the place, and, in the imagination that 
they fhould make themfelves mafters of it without 
difficulty, took no care to purfue the fugitive bar- 
barians, or to prevent the new levies which the officers 
of Sertorius were making. Thefe officers he had 
fent to the towns under his command, with in- 
ftruftions, when they had affembled a fufficient num- 
ber, to fend a meffenger to acquaint him with it. 

Upon 
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Upon the receipt of fuch intelligence, he Tallied 
out, and having made his way through the enemy 
without much trouble, he joined his new-raifcd 
troops, and returned with that additional ftrength. 
He now cut off the Roman convoys both by fea and 
land : at land, by laying ambufhes or hemming them 
in, and, by the rapidity of his motions, meeting them 
in every quarther ; at fea, by guarding the coaft with 
bis light piratical veffels. In confequence of this, 
the Romans were obliged to feparate. Metellus re- 
tired into Gaul, and Pompey went and took up his 
winter-quarters in the territories of the Vacceians, 
where he was greatly diftreffed for want of money ; 
infomuch, that he informed the fenate, he (hould foon 
leave the country, if they did not fupply him; for hie 
had already facrificed his own fortune in the defence 
of Italy. Indeed, the common difcourfe was, that 
Sertorius would be in Italy before Pompey. So far 
had his capacity prevailed over the mod diftinguiflied 
and the ablefl: generals in Rome. 

The opinicm which Metellus had of him, and the 
dread of his abilities, was evident from a proclamation 
then publifhed ; by which Metellus offered a reward 
of an hundred talents of filver, and twenty thoufand 
acres of land, to any Roman who (hould take him ; 
and, if that Roman was an exile, he promifed he 
fhould be reftored to his country. Thus he plainly 
difcovered his dcfpair of conquering his enemy, by 
the price which he fet upon him. When he hap- 
pened once to defeat him in a pitched battle, he was 
fo elated with the advantage, and thought the event 
fo fortunate, that he fuffered himfelf to be faluted as 
Impcrator; and the cities received him with facrifices 
and every teftimony of gratitude to the gods at their 
altars. Nay, it is faid, he received crowns of vidtory, 
that he made moft magnificent entertainments on the 
occafion, and wore a triumphal robe. Victories, in 
effigy, defcended in machines, with trophies of gold 
and garlands in their hands ; and choirs of boys and 

virgins 
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Tirgins fung fongs in his praife. Thefe circumftances 
were extremely ridiculous, if he exprefled fo much 
joy and fuch fuperabundant vanity, while he called 
Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, and the poor remains 
of Carbo's fadion. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorins 
appeared in every ftep he took. The Patricians, "who 
had been obliged to fly from Rome, and take refuge 
with him, he called a fenate. Out of them he ap- 
pointed quavers and lieutenants, and in every thing 
proceeded according to the laws of his country. 
What was of fUll greater moment, though he made 
war only with the arms, the money, and the men of 
Spain, he did not fu£fer the Spaniards to have the lead 
Ihare in any department of government, even in words 
or titles. He gave them Roman generals and gover- 
nors to make it appear that the liberty of Rome wa$ 
his great obje&, and that he did not want to fet up the 
Spaniards againfl: the Romans. In &d, he was a true 
lover of his country, and his paflion to be reftored to 
it, was one of the firfl: in his heart. Yet, in his 
greatefl: misfortunes, he never departed from his dig* 
nity. On the other hand, when he was vidorious, 
he would make an offer to Metellus or Pompey, to 
lay down his arms, on condition he might be per- 
mitted to return in the capacity of a private man. 
Ht faid, he had rather be the meaneft citizen in Rome, 
than an exile with the command of all the other coun- 
tries in the world. 

This love of his country is faid to have been in 
fome meafure owing to the attachment he had to his 
mother. His father died in his infancy, and he had 
his education wholly from her ; confequently his af- 
feftions centered in her. His Spanifh friends wanted 
to conllitute him fupreme governor ; but having in- 
formation at that time of the death of his mother, he 
gave himfelf up to the moft alarming grief. , For 
leven whole days he neither gave the word, nor would 
be feen by any of his friends. At laft, his generals, 
and others who were upon a footing with him in 

point 
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pc»nt of rank, befet his tent, and iniifled that he 
ihoald rife from the ground and make his appear- 
ance^ to fpeak to the foidiers, and to take the diredion 
of their afiairs, which were then as profperous as he 
could defire. Hence many imagined, that he was na* 
turally of a pacific turn, and a lover of tranquillity^ 
but was brought againft his inclination, by fome 
means or other, to take upon him the command ; and 
that when he was hard prelfed by his enemies, and 
had no other fhelter but that of war to fly to, he had 
recourfe to it merely in the way of felf-defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanimity, 
'than thofe that appear in his d:'eaty with Mithridates* 
That prince recovering from the fall given him by 
Sylla, entered the lifts again, and renewed his preten- 
fions to Afia. By this time the fame of Sertorius had 
extended itfelf into all parts of the world. The mer- 
chants who traded to the weft, carried back news of 
his achievements, like commodities from a diftant 
country, and filled Pontus with his renown. Here- 
upon Mithridates determined to fend an embalTy to 
him i induced to it by the vain fpeeches of his flatter- 
ers, who compared Sertorius to Hannibal, and Mi- 
thridates to Pyrrhus, and infifted that the Romans 
would never be able to bear up againft two fuch 
powers and two perfons of fuch genius and abilities, 
when attacked by them in diffJerent quarters ; the one 
being the moft excellent of generals, and the other 
the greateft of kings. 

. In purfuance of this fcheme, Mithridates fent am- 
baffadors into Spain with letters to Sertorius, and 
propofals to be made in conference ; the purport of 
which was, that the king would fupply him with mo- 
ney and fhips for the war, on condition that he con- 
firmed his claim to Afia, which he had lately given 
up to the Romans in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorious aflfembled his council, which he called the 
fenate. They were unanimous in their opinions, that 
h^ Ihould accept the conditions, and think himfelf 

happy 
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happy in them ; fince they were only afked for an emp- 
ty name and title to thines which it was not in their 
power to give, and the King in return would fupply 
them with what they mod wanted. But Sertorius 
would by no means agree to it. He faid, he had no 
objefUon to that prince's having Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, countries accuftomed to kingly government, 
and not belonging to the Romans by any juil title : 
but as to a province to which the Romans had an un- 
deniable claim , a province which they had been de- 
prived of by Mithridates, which he afterwards loft to , 
Fimbria, and at laft had quitted upon the peace with 
Sylla, he could never confent that he (hould be put 
in poffeffion of it again. '' Rome,*' faid he, " ought 
•* to have her power extended by my viftories, and it 
** is not my right to rife to power at her expence. A 
** man who has any dignity of fentiment, fhould con- 
** quer with honour, and not ufe any bafe means even 
«* to fave his life." 

Mithridates was perfeftly aftonifhed at this anfwer^ 
and thus communicated his furprife to his friends : 
" What orders would Sertorius give us, when feated 
** in the fenate-houfe at Rome, if now, driven as he 
** is to the coafts of the Atlantic Ocean, h^ prefcribes 
*' bounds to our empire, and threatens us with war 
^' if we make any attempt upon Afia?" The treaty, 
however, went on, and was fworn to. Mithridates 
yras to have Cappadocia and Bithynia, and Sertorius 
to fupply him with a general and fome troops ; the 
king, on the other hand, was to fumifli Sertorius with 
three thoufand talents, and forty (hips of war. 

The general whom Sertorius fent into Afia, was a 
fenator who had taken refuge with him, named Mar* 
cus Marius. When Mithridates, by his atliftance, had 
taken fome cities in Afia, he permitted that officer to 
enter them with his rods *and axes, and voluntarily 
took the fecond place as one of his train. Marius de- 
clared fome of thofe cities free, and excufed others 
from impofts and taxes, telling them they were in<^ 

debted 
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debted for thefe ifavours to Sertorius. So that Afia, 
which laboured again under the exaction of the 
Roman tax gatherers, and the oppreflions and infults 
of the garrifons, had once more a profpedt of fome 
happier mode of government. 

But in Spain, the fenators about Sertorius^ wha 
looked upon themfelves as on a footing with him, no 
fooner faw themfelves a match for the enemy, than 
they bade adieu to fear, and gave in to a fooliih jea- 
loufy and envy of their generaL At the head of thefe 
was Perpenna, who, elated with the vanity of birtli^ 
afpired to the command, and fcrupled not to ad* 
drefs his partifans in private with fuch fpeeches as 
thefe: " What evil dsemon poffeffes us, and leads us 
" from bad to worfe? We, who would not (lay at home 
" and fubmit to the orders of Sylla, who is mailer 
^ both of fea and land, what are we come to ? Did 
•* we not come here for liberty ? Yet here we are vo-» 
•* lumary flaves ; guards to the exiled Sertorius. We 
•• fuffer ourfelves to be amufed with the title of a 
** fenate; a title defpifed and ridiculed by all the 
" world. O noble fenators, who fubmit to the moft 
*^ mortifying taiks and labours, as much as the 
" meaneft Spaniards and Lufitanians !** 

Numbers were attacked with thefe and fuch-like 
difcourfes ; and though they did not openly revolt, 
becauie they dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they 
took private methods to ruin his affairs, by treating 
the barbarians ill, inflifting heavy punifliments, and 
collecting exorbitant fubfidies, as if by his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance, 
and to raife difturbances ; and the perfons fent to 
compofe thofe difturbances by mild and gentle 
methods made more enemies than they reconciled,, 
and inflamed the rifmg fpirit of difobedience : info- 
much that Sertorius, departing fiom his former 
clemency and moderation, behaved with great in- 
juftice and outrage to the children of the Spaniards in 
Ofcar, putting fome to death, and felling others for 
Oaves. 

Th^ 
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The confpiracy daily gathered ftrcngth, and among 
the reft Perpenna drew in Manlius *, who had a con* 
fiderable command in the army. * • • • • *— He and 
his partifans then prepared letters for Sertorius, which 
imported that a vidory was gained by one of his offi- 
cers, and great numbers of the enemy flain. Sertorius 
offered facrifice for the good tidings ; and Perpenna 
gave him, and his own friends who were by, and who 
were all privy to the defign, an invitation to fupper, 
which with much intreaty he prevailed with him to 
accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was prefent^ 
had been always attended with great order and deco* 
rum ; for he could not bear either to fee or hear the 
leaft indecency, and he had ever accuftomed the guefts 
to divert themfelves in an innocent and irreproachable 
manner. But in the midft of the entertainment, the 
confpirators be^an to feek occafion to quarrel, giving 
in to the moft diflblute difcourfe, and pretending 
drimkennefs as the caufe of their ribaldry. All this 
was done to provoke him. However, either vexed at 
their obfcenities, or guefling at their defigns by the 
manner of their drawling them out, he cl^ged his 
pofture, and threw himfelf back upon his couch, as 
though he neither heard nor regarded them. Then 
Perpenna took a cup of wine, and as he was drinking, 
purpofely let it fall out of his hands. The noife it 
made being the fignal for them to fall on, Antony, 
who fat next to Sertorius, gave him a ftroke with tug 
fword. Sertorius turned, and ftrove to get up; but 
Anthony throwing himfelf upon his breaft, held both 
his hands ; fo that not being able in the leaft to de- 
fend himfelf, the reft of the confpirators difpatched 
him with many wounds. 

Upon the firft news of his deathj moft of the Spa- 
niards abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies 
furrendered themfelves to Pompey and Metellus. Per- 
penna attempted fomething with thofe that remained ; 

• Dacier thinks we (liould read Mattivs^ by which he means 
Manius Antoniua, who gave Sertorius the tirU blow. 

but 
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but though he had the ufe of all that Sertorius had 
prepared, he made fo ill a figure, that it was evident 
he knew no more how to command, than how to obey. 
He gave Pompey battle, and was foon routed and 
taken prifoner. Nor in this lad diftrefs did he be- 
have as became a general. He had the papers of 
Sertorius in his pofleffion, and he offered Pompey 
the fight of original letters from men of confular 
dignity, and the greateft intereft in Rome, by which 
they invited Sertorius into Italy, in confequence of 
the defire of numbers, who wanted a change in the 
prefent face of affairs, and a new adminifliration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, 
but ^th all the marks of a folid and improved under- 
ftanding, and by his prudence delivered Rome from 
a train of dreadful fears and new commotions. He 
coUefked all thofe letters and the other papers of Ser* 
torius, and burnt them, without either reading them 
himfelf, or fuffering any other perfon to do it. As 
for Perpeuna, he put him to death immediately, left 
he (hould mention the names of thofe who wrote the 
letter-, and thence new feditions and troubles (hould 
arife. Perpenna's accomplices met the fame fate ; 
feme of them being brought to Pompey, and by him 
ordered to the block, and others who fled into 
Africa were (hot by the Moors. None efcaped but 
Aufidius, the rival of Manlius. Whether it was 
that he could not be found, or they thought him not 
worth the feeking, he h'ved to old age in a village of 
the barbarians, ^^Tetchcdly poor, and univertally 
defpifed. 
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fitJRIS the hiftorian writes, that Eumenes the 
Cardian was the fon of a poor waggoner m the 
bnefuSy and yet that he had a liberal education 
both as to learning and the exercifes then in vogue*. 
He fays that while he was but a lad, Philip happen- 
ing to be in Cardia, went to fpend an hour of leifure 
in feeing how the young men acquitted themfelves in 
the j)ancration f, and the boys in wreftling^ Among 
thele Eumenes fucceeded fo well, and (hewed fo much 
adivity and addrefs, that Philip was pleafed with 
him, and took him into his train. But others aflfert, 
with a greater appearance of probability, that Philip 
preferred him on account of the tics of friendihip 
and hofpitality there were between him and the father 
of Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the repu- 
tation of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in 
capacity, and m the honour with which he difcharged 
his commiflions ; and though he had only the title 
of principal fecretary, he was looked upon in as ho- 
nourable a light as the king's moft intimate friends 
and counfellors ; infomuch, that he had the fole di- 
re£tion of an Indian expedition, and upon the death of 
Hephxftion, when Perdiccas had the poft of that fa« 
vourite, he fucceeded Perdiccas |. ITierefore, when 

* There were public fchools^ where children of all conditions 
were taught without diftin6tion. 

f The pancration (as we have already obferved) was a compofition 
of wrellling and boxing. 

X In the printed text it is iwafx*^> province. But as we know 
of no government that Alexander gave Eumenes ; Iwwaffx^eu a com" 
mand m the cavalry, which is the reading in fome manulcripts, ap^ 
pears preferable. And Cornelius Nepos confirms it in thefe words. 
Protfwt etiam alteri equUum alee, 

Ncopto* 
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Keoptolemus, who had been the prmcipal armour- 
bearer, took upon him to fay, after the death of 
Alexander, '' that he had borne the fhield and fpear 
" of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only fol- 
" lowed with his efcritoir,'* the Macedonians only 
laughed at his vanity; knowing that, befide other 
marks of honour, Alexander had thought Eumenes 
not unworthy his alliance. For Barfine, the daughter 
of Artabazus, who was the firft lady Alexander took 
to his bed in Aiia, and who brought him a fon named 
Hercules, had two fitters j one of which, called Apa- 
ma, he gave to Ptolemy, and the other, called alfo 
Barfine, he gave to Eumenes, at the tin^e when he 
was fele£ting Perfian ladies as wives for his friends *. 
Yet it mutt be acknowledged, he was often in dif- 
grace with Alexander, and once or twice in danger 
too, on account of Hephaettion. In the firtt place. He- 
phaettion gave a mufician named Evius, the quarters 
which the fervants of Eumenes had taken up for him. 
Upon this, Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexan- 
der, with Mentor t, and cried, " The beft method 
" they could take, was to throw away their arms, and 
" learn to play upon the flute, or turn tragedians/' 
Alexander at firft entered into his quarrel, and fharply 
rebuked Hephaeftion : but he foon changed his 
mind, and turned the weight of his difpleafure upon 
Eumenes ; thinking he had behaved with more difi> 
refped to him than refentment againft Hephasftion. 

^ Alexander had married Statira^ the elded daughter of Darius^ 
and given the youngell, named Drypetis, to HephaeQion. This 
was a meafure well calculated for ellablifhing him and his polkrity 
cm the Perfian throne ; but it was obnoxious to the Macedonians. 
Therefore, to fupport it on one hand^ and to obviate inconveni- 
ences on the other, he fele6ted eighty virgins out of the moll ho« 
nourable families in Perfia, and perfuaded his principal friends and 
officers to marry them. 

•f- Mentor was brother to Memnon, whofe widow Barfine was 
Alexander*8 miflrefs. He was alio brother-in-law to Artabazus; 
and the fecond Barfine^ whom Eumenes married^ feems to have been 
daughter to Memnon, and Mentor's filkr. 

D 2 Again; 
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Again ; when Alexander wanted to fend out Near* 
chus with a fleet to explore the coafts of the ocean, 
he found his treafury low, and afked his friends for a 
fupply. Among the reil^ lie applied to Eumenes for 
three hundred talents, who offered him only a hundred, 
and affured him, at the fame time, he (hould find it dif- 
ficult to coUeQ: that fum by his ftewards. Alexander 
refufed the offer, but did not remonftrate or complain. 
However, he ordered his fervants privately to fet fire to 
Eumenes*s tent, that he might be forced to carry out 
his money, and be openly convifted of the falfitv. It 
happened that the tent was entirely confumed, and 
Alexander. was forry on account of the lofs of his pa- 
pers. There was gold and filver found melted to the 
amount of more than a thoufand talents, yet even then 
the king took none of it. And having written to all 
his grandees and lieutenants to fend him copies of the 
difpatches that were loft, upon their arrival he put 
them again under the care of Eumenes. 

Some time after, another difputc happened between 
him and Hephjeftion, on account of fomt prefent 
from the king to one of them. Much fevcrc and abu- 
five language paflcd between them, yet Alexaudtr, 
for the prelent, did not look upon 1 'ununcs with the 
lefs regard. But, Hephaeftion dying foon after, the 
king, in his unfpcakable afflidion for that lofs, ex- 
preifed his refentment againft all who he thought en- 
vied that favourite while he lived, or rejoiced at his 
death. Eumenes was one of thofe whom he moft fuf- 
pe£ted of fuch fentiments, and he often mentioned the 
differences, and the fevere language thofe differences 
had produced. Eumenes, however, being an artful 
man, and happy at expedients, made the very perfon 
through whom he had loft the king's favour, the 
means of regaining it. He feconded the zeal and ap- 
plication of Alexander to celebrate the memory of He. 
phacftion. He fuggeftcd fuch inftances of veneration 
as he thought might do moft honour to the deceafed, 

and 
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md contributed largely and freely, out of his own 
purfe, towards the expeuces of his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 
out between the phalarLv and th^ late lung's friends 
and generals. Eumenes, in his heart. Tided with the 
phalanxy but in appearance flood neuter, as a perfon 
perfeftly indiifrerent \ faying, it did not become him, 
who was a ftranger, to interfere in the difputes of the 
Macedonians. And when the other great officers re- 
tired from Babylon, he flayed there, endeavouring to 
appeafe that body of infantry, and to difpofe them to 
a reconciliation. 

After thefe troubles were pafl, and the generals met 
to confult about dividing the provinces and armies 
among them, the countries affigned Eumenes were 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and the coafl of the fea 
of rontus as far as Trapezus. Thefe countries were 
not then fubjeft to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes 
was king of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus were 
to go with a great army, and put Eumenes in pofTef- 
lion. Antigonus, now elated with power, and defpif- 
ing all the world, gave no attention to the letters of 
Perdiccas. But Leonatus marched down from the 
upper provinces into Phrygia, and promifed to under* 
take the expedition for Eumenes. Immediately after 
this, Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, applied to 
Leonatus, and defired him rather to go to the relief 
of Antipater, and the Macedonians, who were befieged 
in Lamia*. Leonatus being inclined to go, called 
Eumenes and attempted to reconcile him to Heca- 
taeus. They long had fufpicions of each other on 
account of a family difference in point of politics ; in 
confequence of which Eumenes had openly accuf- 
ed Hecataeus of fetring hiinfelf up tyrant in Cardia, 
and had intreated Alexander to reflore that peo- 
ple to their liberty. He now defired to be ex- 
cufed taking a fhare in the Grecian expedition, al- 
jeging he was afraid Antipater, who had long hated 

* Acity ofThelfaly. 
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him, to gratify himfelf as well as Hecataeus, would 
make feme attempt upon his life. Upon which, Leo* 
natus placing an entire confidence in him, opened to 
him all his heart. He told him the aflifting Antipa* 
ter was nothing but a pretext, and that he defigned^ 
as foon as he landed in Greece, to afiert his clami to 
Macedonia. At the lame time he (hewed him letters 
from Cleopatra*, in which fhe invited him to Pella, 
and promifed to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, 
or whether he defpaired of any fervice from Leonafus, 
who was extremely obflinate in his temper, and fol- 
lowed every impulfe of a precipitate ambition, he with- 
drew from him in the night with all his equipage, 
which confided of three hundred horfe, two himdred 
of his domeftics well armed, and all his treafure, 
amounting to five thoufand talents. With this he fled 
to Perdiccas ; and as he acquainted that general with 
the fecret defigns of Leonatus, he was immediately 
taken into a high degree of favour, and admitted to a 
(hare in his councils. In a little time, too, Perdiccas 
in perfon conduced him into Cappadocia, with a great 
army, took Ariarathes prifoner, fubdued all the coun- 
try, and eflablifhed Eumenes in that government ; in 
confequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under 
the dire6Uon of his friends, placed guards and garri- 
fons with proper ofHcers at their head, and appointed 
judges and fuperintendants of the revenue : Perdiccas 
leaving the entire difpofition of thofe things to him. 
Afterthisjhe departed withPerdiccas : choofing to give 
him that teftimony of refpeft, and not thinking it con- 
fiftent with his intereft to be abfent from his court. 
But Perdiccas, fatisfied that he could himfelf execute 
the defigns he was meditating, and perceiving that the 
provinces he had left behind required an able and 
faithful guardian, fent back Lumencs when he had 
reached Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might 
attend to the concerns of his own government ; but 

* The iiftcr of Alexander. 
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the real intention, that be ihould fecure the adjoin- 
iog province of Armenia, which was (lifturbed by the 
practices of Neoptolen^us. 

Neoptolemus was a man of fangiune purfuits, and 
unbounded vanity. Euraene3, however, endeavoured 
to keep him to his duty, by foothing applications. 
And as he faw the Macedonian infantry were become 
^tremely infolent and audacious, he applied himfelf 
to railing a body of cavalry, which might be a coun- 
terpoife againft them. For this purpofe he remitted 
the taxes, and gave other immunities to thofe of his 
province who were good horfemen. He alfo bought a 
great number of horfes, and diftributed them among 
fuch of his courtiers as he placed the greateft confi- 
dence in ; exciting them by honours and rewards, and 
training them to ftrength and (kill by a variety of ex- 
ercifes. The Macedonians upon this were diflferently 
aflfeded, fome with aftonifliment, and others with 
joy, to fee a body of cavalry coUefted, to the number 
of fix thoufand three hundred, and trained in fo ihort 
a fpace of time. 

About that time Craterus and Antipater, having 
reduced Greece, paffed into Afia, to overthrow the 
power of Perdiccas ; and news was brought that their 
firft intention was to enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas 
himfelf was engaged in war with Ptolemy : he there- 
fore appointed Eumenes commander in chief of the 
forces in Armenia and Cappadocia ; and wrote to Al- 
cetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that ge- 
neral, whom he had invefted with difcretionary pow- 
ers. Alcetas plainly refufed to fubmit to that injunc- 
tion ; alleging that the Macedonians would be alhamed 
to fight Antipater ; and as for Craterus, their affec- 
tion for him was fuch, that they would receive him 
with open arms. On the other hand, it was vifible 
that Neoptolemus was forming fome treacherous 
fcheme againft Eumenes ; for, v/hen called upon, he 
refufed to join him, and, inftead of that, prepared to 
give him battle. 

D 4 This 
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This was the firft occafion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his fbrefight and timely preparations. 
For, though his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry 
he put Neoptolemus to flight, and took his baggage. 
And while the phalanx were difperfed upon the pur- 
fuit, he fell upon them in fuch good order with his 
horfe, that they were forced to lay down their arm's, 
and take an oath to ferve him. Neoptolemus coUeded 
fome of the fugitives, and retired with them to Cra<^ 
terns and Antipater. They had already fent ambafla-p 
dors to Eumenes, to delire him to adopt their in- 
terefts, in reward of which tl^ey would confirm to him 
the pro\ inces he had, and give him others, with an 
additional number of troops ; in which cafe he would 
find Antipater a friend inftead of an enemy, and con- 
tinue in friendfhip with Craterus, inftead of turning 
his arms againft him. 

Eumenes made anfwer to thefe propofals, ** That 
** having lo g been on a footing of enmity with An- 
*• tipater, he did not choofe to be his friend, at a time 
•* when he faw him treating his friends as fo many 
•* enemies. As for Craterus, he was ready to recon- 
** cile him to Perdiccas, and to compromife matters 
** between them upon juft and reafonable terms. But 
** if he fhould begin hoftilities, he would fupport his 
** injured friend while he had an hour to live, and 
" rather facrifice life itfelf than his honour." 

When this anfwer was reported to Antipater and 
Craterus, they took fome time to deliberate upon the 
meafures they fhould purfue. Meanwhile Neoptole- 
mus arriving, gave them account of the battle he had 
loft, and requefted affftance of them both, but par- 
ticularly of Craterus. He faid, *' The Macedonians ' 
** had fo extraordinary an attachment to him, that if 
" they faw but his hat, or heard one accent of his 
** tongue, they would immediately run to him with 
*' theb fwords in their hands." Indeed the reputation 
of Craterus was very great among them, and, after 
the death of Alexander, moft of them wifhed to be 

under 
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mder his command. Ther remembered the rifques 
be had run of embroiling hunfelf with Alexander for 
their fakes; how he had combated the inclination for 
Perlian fafhions which infenfibljr grew upon him, and 
fupported the cuftoms of his country againft the in* 
fults of barbaric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now fent Antipater into Cilicia, and tak- 
ing a confiderable part of the forces himfelf, marched 
along with Neoptolemus againft Eumenes. If En- 
menes forefaw his coming, and was prepared for it, 
we may impute it to the vigilance neceffary in a ge- 
neral : we fee nothing in that of fuperior genius. But 
when, befides his concealing from the enemy what 
they ought not to difcover, he brought his own troops 
to adion, without knowing who was their adverfary, 
and made them ferve againft Craterus, without find- 
ing out that he was the officer they had to contend 
with ; in this we fee charafteriftical proofs of gene- 
ralfhip. For he propagated a report, that Neopto- 
. lemus, affifted by Pigris, was advancing again with 
fome Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horfe. The 
night he defigned to decamp, he fell into a found 
fleep, and had a very extraordinary dream. Hei 
thought he faw two Alexanders prepared to try their 
ftrength againft each other, and each at the head of 
a phalanx. Minerva came to fupport the one, and 
Ceres the other. A (harp conflift enfued, in which 
the Alexander affifted by Minerva was defeated, and 
Ceres prowned the viftor with a wreath of com. He 
imme4iately concluded that the dream was in his fa- 
vour, becaufe he had to fight for a country which was 
moft of it in tillage, and which had then fo excellent 
a crop well advanced towards the fickle, that the 
whole face of it had the appearance of a profound 
peace. He was the more confirmed in his opinion, 
when he found the enemy's word was Minerva and 
Alexander; and in oppofition to it he gave Ceres and 
Alexander. At the fame time he ordered his men to 
crown themfelves, and to cover their arms with ears 
of corn. He was feveral times upon the point of de- 
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daring to his principal officer; and cs^tains what ad*^ 
verfary they had to contend with ; thinking it s^ ha** 
zardpus undertaking to keep to himfelf a fecret fo 
important, and perhaps neceflary for them to know. 
Yet he abode by his firft refplution, and trufted hig 
own heart only with the danger that might enfue. 

When he came to give battle, be would not fet any 
Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed to 
that charge two bodies of foreign horfe, commanded. 
by Pharnabazus the fon of Artabazys and Phoenix of 
Tenedo^. They had orders to advance on the firft 
fight of the enemy, and come to clofe fighting with- 
out giving them time to retire; and if they attempted 
to fpeak or fend any herald, they were not to regard it. 
For he had ilrong apprehenfions that the Macedonian^ 
would go over to Craterus, if they happened to know 
him. Eumenes himfelf, with a troop of three hun<» 
dred feled horfe, went and pofted himfelf in the right 
wing where he fhould have to ad againft Neoptole-^ 
mus. When they had pafTed a little hill that feparated 
the two armies, and came in view, they charged witl| 
fuch impetuofity, that Craterus was extremely fur* 
prifed, and expreiTed his refentment in ftrong terms 
againft Neoptolemus, who he thought had deceived 
him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 
change fides. However, he exhorted his officers to 
behave like brave men, and ftood forward to the en- 
counter. In the firft fliock, which was very violent, 
the fpears were foon broke, and they were then to 
decide the difpute with the fword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no diflionour to 
Alexander. He killed numbers with his own hand, 
and overthrew many others who affailed hun in front. 
But at laft he received a fide-blow from a Thracian, 
which brought him to the ground. Many pafled over 
him without knowing him ; but Gorgias one of {lu- 
menes's officers, took notice of him ; and being well 
acquainted with his perfon, leaped from his horfe and 
guarded the body. It was then, however, too late ; 

he 
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he was at the laft extremity, and in the agonies of 
death. 

In the mean time Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes. 
The moft violent hatred had long fubfifted between 
them, and this day added flings to it. They knew not 
one another in the two firfl encounters, but in the third 
they did ; and then they ruflied forward impetuouily 
with fwords drawn and loud fhouts. The fhock their 
horfes met with was fo violent, that it refembled that 
of two galleys. The fierce antagonifts quitted the 
bridles, and laid hold on each other ; each endeavour- 
ing to tear off the helmet or the breaft-plate of his 
enemy. While their hands were thus engaged, their 
horfes went from under them ; and as they tell to the 
ground without quitting their hold, they wreftled for 
the advantage. Neoptolemus was beginning to rife 
firft^ when Eumenes wounded him in the ham, and 
by that means got upon his feet before him. Neopto- 
lemus being wounded in one knee, fupported himfelf 
upon the other, and fought with great courage under* 
neath, but was not able to reach his adverfary a mor- 
tal bow, At laft receiving a wound in the neck, he 
grew faint, and ftretched himfelf upon the ground. 
Eumenes, with all the eagernefs of inveterate hatred, 
haftening to ftrip him of his arms, and loading him 
with reproaches, did not obferve that his fword was 
ftill in his hand ; fo that Neoptolemus wounded him 
under the cuirafs, where it touches upon the groin. 
However, as the ftroke was but feeble, the apprehen- 
fions it gave him were greater than the real hurt. 

When he had defpoiled his adverfary, weak as he 
was with the wounds he had received in his legs and 
arms, he mounted his horfe, and made up to his left 
wing, which he fuppofed might be ftill engaged with 
the enemy. There, being informed of the fate of Cra- 
terus, he haftened to Iiim ; and finding his breath and 
his fenfes not quite gone, he alighted from his horfe, 
wept over him, and gave him his hand. One while he 
vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, and another 
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while he lamented his own ill fortune, and the cruel 
iiecefEty he was under of coming to extremities with 
his moll intimate friend, and either giving^ or receiv- 
ing the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after thb 
former. And it raifed him to a high rank of honour, 
becaufe it brought him the palm both of capacity and 
courage. But at the fame time it expofed him to the 
envy and hatred both of his allies and his enemies. 
It feemed hard to them, that a ftranger, a foreign ad- 
venturer, fhould have deftroyed one of the greateft 
and mod illuflrious of the Macedonians with the arms 
x>{ thofe very Macedonians. Had the news of the 
death of Craterus been brought fooner to Perdiccas, 
none but he would have fwayed the Macedonian 
iiceptre. But he was flain in a mutiny in Egypt, two 
days before the news arrived. The Macedonians were 
fo much exafperated aeainft Eumenes upon the late 
event, that they immediately decreed his death. An- 
tigonus and Antipater were to take the direai9n of 
the war which was to carry that decree into execu- 
tion. Meantime Eumenes went to the king's horfes, 
which were pafturing upon mount Ida, and took fuch 
as he had occafion for, but gave the keepers a dif- 
charge for them. When Antipater was apprifed of 
it, he laughed, and faid, '' He could not enough ad- 
** mire the caution of Eumenes, who mud cei-tainly 
*' expeft to fee the account of the king's goods and 
" chattels ftated either on one fide or other/' 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becaufe he was ftrong in ca- 
vsJry, and becaufe he was ambitious to ftiew Cleopa- 
tra what a refpeftable force he had. However, at the 
requeft of that princefs, who was afraid to give Anti- 
pater any caufe of complaint, he marched to the Up- 
per Phrygia, and wintered in Celaenae. There Al- 
cetas, Polemon, and Docimus, contended with him 
for the command ; upon which he faid, " This makes 
" good the obfervation. Every one thinks of advanc- 
ing 
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^* ing hinifelf, but no one thinks of the danger that 
" may accrue to the public weal.'* 

He had promifed to pay his army within three 
days, and as he had not money to do it, he fold them 
all the farms and caftles in the country, together with 
the people and cattle that were upon them. Every 
captain of a Macedonian company, or officer who 
had a command in the foreign troops, received bat- 
tering engines from Eumenes ; and when he had 
taken the caftle, he divided the fpoil among his com- 
pany, according to the arrears due to each particular 
man. This reftored him the affeftions of the foldiers ; 
infomuch that when papers were found in his camp, 
difperfed by the enemy, in which their generals pro- 
mifed a hundred talents and great honours to the maft 
who (hould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were 
highly incenfed, and gave orders that from that time 
he fhould have a body-guard of a thoufand officer- 
like men * always about him, who fliould keep watqh 
by turns, and be in waiting day and night. There 
was not a man who reftifed that charge ; and they 
were glad to receive from Eumenes the marks of ho- 
nour, which thofe who were called the king's friends 
ufed to receive from the hands of royalty. For he 
too was impowered to diftribute purple hats and rich 
robes, which were confidered as the principal gifts 
the kings of Macedon had to beftow. 

Profperity gives fome appearance of higher fen- 
timents even to perfons of mean fpirit, and we fee . 
fomething of grandeur and importance about them^ 
in the elevation where fortune has placed them. But 
he who is infpired by real fortitude and magna- 
nimity, will (hew it mod by the dignity of his be- 
haviour under lofles, and in the mod adverfe fortune. 
So did Eumenes. When he had loll a battle to An- 
tigonus in the territory of the Orcynians in Cuppa*- 
docia, through the treachery of one of his officers, 
though he was forced to fly himfelf, he did not fuffer 

* Tut v;ytfMitKU9. 
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the traitor to cfcape to the enemy, but took him and 
hanged him upon the fpot. In his^ flight he took a 
different way from the purfuers, and privately turned 
cound in fuch a manner as to regain the field of battle. 
There he encamped, in order to bury the dead^ whom 
he colleded and burnt with the door-pofls of the 
neighbouring villages. The bodies of the officers and 
common foldiers were burnt upon feparate piles } and 
when he had raifed great monuments of earth* over 
them, he decamped. So that Antieonus coming that 
way afterwards, was aftonifhed at his firmnefs and in* 
trepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Anti- 
gonus, and could eafily have taken it, together vsrith 
many perfons of free condition, a great number of 
Haves, and all the wealth which had been amafled in 
fo many wars, and the plunder of fo many countries. 
But he was afraid that his men, when poifeffed of fuch 
rjphes and fpoils, would think themfelves too heavy 
for flight, and be too effeminate to bear the hardfhip 
of long wandering from place to place ; and yet time, 
he knew, was his principal refource for getting clear 
of Antigonus, On the other hand, he was fenfible it 
would be extremely difficult to keep the Macedonians 
from flying upon the fpoil, when it was fo much with- 
in reach. He therefore ordered them to refrefh them- 
felves, and feed their horfes, before they attacked the 
enemy. In the mean time he privately fent a meffcn- 
ger to Menander, who efcorted the baggage, to ac- 
quaint him, " That Eumenes, in confideration of the 
" friendfliip which had fubfifled between them, ad- 
*' vifed him to provide for his fafety, and to retire as 
^' faft as poffible from the plain, where he might eafily 
** be furrounded, to the foot of the neighbouring 
** mountain, where the cavalry could not afit, nor any 
*' troops fall upon his rear." 

Menander foon perceived his danger, and retired. 
After which, Eumenes fent out his fcouts in the 
prefence of all the foldiers, and commanded the latter 
to arm and bridle their horfes, in order for the attack. 

The 
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The fcouts brought back an account that Menander 
had gained a fituation where he could not be taken. 
Hereupon Eumenes pretended great concern, and 
drew off his forces. We are told, that upon the report 
Menander made of this affair to Antigonus, the Ma- 
cedonians launched out in the praifes of Eumenes, 
and began to regard him with an eye of kindnefs, for 
a&ing fo generous a part, when it was in his power 
to have enflaved their children and diflionoured their 
wives. The anfwer Antigonus gave them was this : 
" Think not, my good friends, it was for your fake 
•* he let them go ; it was for his own. He did not 
** choofe to have fo many fhackles upon him, when 
" he defigned to fly." 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and 
fly from place to place, fpoke to many of his foldiers 
to leave him ; either out of care for their fafety, or 
becaufe he did not choofe to have a body of men after 
him, who were too few to ftand a battle, and too 
many to fly in privacy. And when he retired to the 
caiUe of Nora^ ; on the confines of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, with only Ave hundred horfe and two 
hundred foot, there again he gave all fuch of his 
friends free leave to depart, as did i^ot like the incon- 
veniences of the place, and the meannefs of diet f, 
and difmiffed them with great marks of kindneis. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and before he 
formed that fiege, invited him to a conference. Eu- 
menes anfwered, ^' Antigonus had many friends, and 
**' generals to take his place, in cafe of accidents to 
'^ himfelf ; but the troops he had the care of, had 
•* none to command or to prote£t them after him.*' 
He therefore infifted that Antigonus fliould fend hof» 
tages, if he wanted to treat with him in perfon. And 
when Antigonus wanted him to make his application 
to him firft, as the greater man, he faid, " While I am 
** mafler of my fword, I fhall never think any man 

^ II was only two hundred and fifty paces in cixcumfcrcnce. 
f A hundred left him upon this ofi'er. 
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^^ greater than myfelf." At laft Antigonus fent his 
nephew Ptolemy into the fort as an hoftage, and then 
Eumenes came out to him. They embraced with 
great tokens of cordiality, having formerly been in^ 
timate friends and companions. 

In the conference, which laded a confiderable time^ 
Eumenes made no mention of fecurity for his own 
life, or of an amnefty for what was pafTed. Inftead 
of that, he infilled on having the government of hit 
provinces confirmed to him, and confiderable rewards 
for his fervices befides : infomuch that all who at« 
tended on the occafion, admired his firmnefs, and 
were aftonifhed at his greatnefs of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians 
Tan to fee Eumenes ; for after the death of Craterus, 
no man was fo much talked of in the army as he. But 
Antigonus, fearing they (hould offer him fome vio- 
lence, called to them to keep at a diftance, and when 
they ftill kept crowding in, ordered them to be driven 
off with ftones. At laft he took him in his arms, 
and keeping off the multitude with his guards, with 
fome difficulty got him fafe again into the caftle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a 
line of circumvallation round the place, and having 
left a fufficient number of troops to carry on the fiege, 
he retired. The fort was abundantly provided with 
corn, water, and fait, but in want of every thing elfe 
requifite for the table. Yet with this mean provifion 
he furni(hed out a cheerful entertainment for his 
friends, whom he invited in their turns; for he took 
care to feafon his provifions with agreeable difcourfe 
and the utmoft cordiality. His appearance was, in* 
deed, ver)' engaging. His countenance had nothing 
of a ferocious or war-worn turn, but was fmooth and 
elegant ; and the proportion of his limbs was fo excel- 
lent, that they might feem to have come from the 
chiffel of the ftatuary. And though he was not very 
eloquent, he had a fofr, and perfuiifive way of fpeak- 
ing, as we may conclude from his epiftles. 

He 
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He obferved, that the greateft inconvenience to the 
garrifon was the narrownefs of thefpace in which they 
were confined, enclofed as it was with fmall houfes, 
and the whole of it not more than two furlongs in 
circuit ; fo that they were forced to take their food 
without exercife, and their horfes to do the fame. 
To remove the languor which is the confequence of 
that want, as well as to prepare them for flight, if oc- 
cafion fhould offer, he afligned a room, fourteen cu« 
bits long, the largefl in all the fort, for the men to 
walk in, and gave them orders gradually to mend 
their pace. As for the horfes, he tied them to the 
roof of the flable with flrong halters. Then he raifed 
their heads and fore-parts by a puUev, till they could 
fcarce touch the ground with their fore-feet, but, at 
the fame time, they flood firm upon their hind-feet. 
In this poflure the grooms plied them with the whip 
and the voice ; and the horfes thus irritated, bounded 
furioufly on their hind-feet, or flrained to fet their 
fore-feet on the ground ; by which efforts their whole 
body was exercifed, till they were out of breath and 
in a foam. After this exercife, which was no bad 
one either for fpeed or flrength, they had their bar- 
ley given them boiled, that they might fooner dif- 
patch, and better digeil it. 

As the fiege was drawn out to a confiderable length, 
Antigonus received information of the death of Anti- 
pater in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed 
there through the animofities between Caffander and 
Polyperchon. He now bade adieu to all inferior pro* 
fpe£ts, and grafped the whole empire in his fchemes; . 
in confequence of which, he wanted to make Eumenes 
his friend, and bring him to co-operate in the exe** 
cution of his plan. For this purpofe he fent to him 
Hieronymus *, with propofals of peace, on condition 

* Hieronymus was of Cardia, and therefore a countrj^man of 
Eumenes. He wrote the hillory of thofe princes who divided 
Alexander's dominions among them, and of their fucceilors. 

Vol.. IV. E he 
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he took the oath that was oflered to him. £umene$ 
made a colreftion in the oath, and left it to the Mace* 
donians before the place to judge which form was the 
moft reafonable. Indeed, Antigonus, to fave ap- 
pearances, had flightly mentioned the royal family in 
the beginning, and all the reft ran in his own riame. 
Eumenes, therefore, put Olynipias and the princes of 
the blood firft : and he propofed to engage himfelf b^ 
oath of fealty not td Antigonus only, but to Olym- 
pias, and the princes her children. This appearing 
to the Macedonians much more confiftent with juftice 
than the other, they permitted Eumenes to take it, 
and then raifed the fiege. They likewife fent this 
oath to Antigonus, requiring him to take it on the 
othef part. 

Meantime Eumenes reftored to the Cappadocians 
all the hoftages he had in Nora, and in return they 
furnifhed him with horfes, beafts of burthen, and 
tents. He alfo collefted great part of his foldiers 
who had difperfed themfeh'es after his defeat, and 
were ftraggling about the country. By this means he 
affembled near a thoufand horfe*, with which he 
marched oft' as fait as poflible; rightly judging he 
had much to fear from Antigonus. For that general 
not only ordered him to be befieged again, and fhut 
up with a circular wall, but in his letters expreffed 
great refentment againft the Macedonians for admit- 
ting the corfeftion of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he 
received letters from Macedonia, in which the people 
declared their apprehenftons of the growing power of 
Antigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein (he 
invited him to come and take upon him the tuition 
and care of Alexander's fon, whole life ftie conceived 
to be in danger. At the fame time, Polyperchon and 
king Philip fent him orders to carry on the war 
againft Antigonus, with the forces in Cappadocia. 

* Diodorus Siculus fays two thoufaud. 

They 
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They impowered him alfo to take five hundred ta- 
lents out of the royal treafure at (^inda*, for the re- 
eftabliftiment of his own affairs, and as much more 
as he fhould judge neceflary for the purpofes of the 
war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, who commanded 
the Argyrafpldes^ had direftions to fupport him. 

Thefe officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind 
reception, but it was not difficult to difcover the envy 
and jealoufy they had in their hearts, and how much 
they difdained to ad under him. Their envy he en- 
deavoured to remove by not taking the money, which 
he told them he did not want. To remove their ob- 
(Hnacy and ambition for the firft place, was not fo 
eafy an affair; for, though they knew not how to 
command, they were refolved not to obey. In this 
cafe he called in the affiflance of fuperftition. He faid 
Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and 
(hewed him a pavilion with royal furniture, and a 
throne in the middle of it, after which, that prince 
delared, " If they would hold their councils and dif- 
" patch bufmefs there, he would be with them, and 
*' profper every meafure and action which com- 
*' menced under his aufpicesf.'* 

He eafily perfuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to 
believe he had this vifion. They were not willing to 
wait upon him, nor did he choofe to difhonour his 
commiffion by going to them. They prepared, there- 
fore, a royal pavilion, and a throne in it, which they 
called the throne of Alexander ; and thither they re- 
paired to confult upon the mofl important affairs. 



• In Caria. 

f In confcqucnce of this, according to Diodonis, Eumenes pro- 
polcd to take a Turn out of the treafury, fufiicient for making a 
throne of gold ; to place upon that throne, the diadem, the fceptre, 
and crown, and all the other enfigns of royalty belonging to that 
prince ; that every morning a facrifice (hould be offered him by all 
the officers \ and that all orders (hould be iflued in his name. A 
ftroke of policy fuitable to the genius of Eumenes. 

E 2 Fron\ 
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From thence they marched to the higher pro- 
vinces, and) upon the way^ were joined, by Peuceftas^ 
a friend of Eumenes, and other governors of pro* 
vinces. Thus the Macedonians were greatly ftrength* 
ened, both in point of numbers^ and in the moft mag- 
nificent provifion of all the requifites of war. Biit 
power and affluence had rendered thefe governors fo 
intradable in fociety, and fo diffolute in their way of • 
living) fmce the death of Alexander, and they came 
together with a fpirit of defpotifm, fo nurfed by bar- 
baric pride, that they foon became obnoxious to each 
other, and no fort of harmony could fubfift between 
them. Befides, they flattered the Macedonians with- 
out any regard to decorum, and fupplied them with 
money in fuch a manner, for their entertainments and 
facrifices, that, in a little time, their camp looked like 
a place of public reception for every fcene of in- 
temperance ; and thofe veterans were to be courted 
for military appointments, as the people are for their 
votes in a republic. 

Eumenes foon perceived that the new-arrived gran- 
dees defpifed each other, but were afraid of him, and 
watched an opportunity to kill him. He therefore 

f)retended he was in want of money, and borrowed 
arge fums of thofe that hated him moft *, in order 
that they might place fome confidence in him, or at 
leaft might give up their defigns upon his life, out of 
regard to the money lent him. Thus he found guards 
for himfelf, in the opulence of others ; and, though 
men in general feek to fave their lives by giving, he 
provided for his fafety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took 
bribes of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like 
a kind of guards, daily attended the gates of thofe 
that affected the command. But when Antigonua 
came and encamped over againft them, and affairs 
called for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, not 
only by the foldiers, but the very grandees, who had 
* Four hundred thoufand crowns. 

taken 
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taken fo much ftate upon them in time of peace and 
pleafure, freely gave place to him, and took the poft 
he affigned them without murmuring. Indeed, when 
Antigonus attempted to pafs the river Pafitigris, not 
one of the other officers who were appointed to guard 
it, got any intelligence of his motions : Eumenes 
alone was at hand to oppofe him ; and he did it fo 
eflfeftually, that he filled the channel with dead bo- 
dies, and made four thoufand prifoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes 
happened to be fick, ftill more particularly fliewed, 
that they thought others fit to direft in magnificent 
entertainments, and the folemnitics of peace, but that 
he was the only perfon among them fit to lead an 
army. For Peuceftas having feafted them in a fump- 
tuous manner in Perfia, and given each man a flieep 
for facrifice, hoped to be indulged with the command. 
A few days after, as they were marching againft the 
enemy, Eumenes was fo dangeroufly ill, that he was 
forced to be carried in a litter, at fome diftance from 
the ranks, left his reft, which was very precarious, 
ihould be difturbed with the nolle. They had not 
gone far, before the enemy fuddenly made their ap- 
pearance, for they had paffed the intermediate hills, 
and were now descending into the plain. The luftre 
of their gglden armour glittering in the fun, as they 
marched down the hill, the elephants with their towers 
on their backs, and the purple vefts which the ca* 
valry ufed to wear when they were advancing to the 
combat, ftruck the troops that were to oppofe them 
with fuch furprife, that the front halted, and called 
out for Eumenes; delaring that they would not move a 
ftep farther, if he had not the direftion of them. At 
the fame time they grounded their arms, exhorted 
each other to ftop, and infifted that their officers 
Ihould not hazard an engagement without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no fooner heard this, than he advanced 
with the utmoft expedition, haftening the flaves that 
carried the litter. He likewife opened the curtains, 

£ 3 and 
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and ftretched out his hand, in token of his joy. On 
the firft fight of the general of their heart, the troopg 
faluted him in the Macedonian language, clanked 
their arms, and with loud fhouts, challenged the 
enemy to advance, thinking themfelves invincible 
while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learnt from fome prifoners, that 
Eumenes was fo extremely ill, that he was forced to 
be carried in a litter, concluded he fhould find no 
great difficulty in beating the other generals; and, 
therefore haftened to the attack. But when he came 
to reconnoitre the enemy's army, and faw in what ex- 
cellent order it was drawn up, he ftood ftill fome 
time, in filent admiration. At laft, fpying the litter 
carried about, from one wing to the other, he laughed 
out aloud, as his manner was, and faid to his friends, 
" Yon litter is the thing that pitches the battle againft 
" us.'' Aiter this, he immediately retreated to his 
entrenchments ♦• 

The 

* There are fpnie particulars in Diodorus which deferve to be 
inferted here. After the two armies were fcparated, without 
coining to acUon, they encamped about three furlongs diftancc 
from each other; and Antigonus foon finding the country where 
he lay fo much exhaufted, that it would be very difficult for him 
to fubfili, fcnt dcjnUies to the confederate army to folicit thein> 
cfpccially the govcrnvirs of provinces, and the old Macedonian 
cf»q)s, to dcl'ert Eumenes and to join him j which at this time, 
they rejected with the highcft indignation. After the deputies 
were difmifired, Eumenes canje into the alfembly, and delivered 
himfelf in the following fable : '* A lion once falling in love 
*' with a young damfcl, demanded her in marriage of her father. 
" The father made anfwer, that he looked on fuch an alliance 
** as a groat honour to his family, but ftood in fear of his claws 
** and tcelh,left upon any trilling difpute that might happen be- 
" twecn them after marriage he might exercife them a little too 
" halVily upon his daughter. To remove this objection, the amo* 
'' nms lion caufed both his nails and teeth to be drawn immedi- 
*' ately : whereupon, the father took a cudgel, and foon got rid 
*' of his enemy. This," continued he, " is the very thing aimed 
** at by Antigonus, who is liberal in promifes, till he has made 
" himlelf mailer of your forces, and then beware of his teeth and 
" paws.' A few days after this, Eumenes having intelligence 

that 
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The Macedonians had hardly recovered themfelves 
from their fears, before they began to behave again 
in a diforderly and mutinous manner to their officers, 
and fpread themfelves over almoft all the provinces 
of Gabene for winter quarters ; infomuch that the 
firft were at the diftance of a thoufand furlongs from 
the laft. Antigonus being informed of this circum- 
ftance, moved back againft them, without lofing a 
moment's time. He took a rugged road, that af- 
forded no water, becaufe it was the fhorteft ; hoping, 
if he fell upon them while thus difperfed, that it 
would be impoffible for their officers to aflemble 
them. 

However, as foon as he had entered that defolate 
country, his troops were attacked with fuch violent 
winds, and fevere frofts, that it was difficult for them 
to proceed; and they found it neceffary to light many 
fires. For this reafon their march could not be con- 
cealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the mountains 
that overlook the defert, wondering what fuch a num. 
ber of fires could mean, fent fome perfons upon dro- 
medaries to Peuceftas, with an account of them. 

that Antigonus intended to decamp in the night, prefently guefled 
that his defign was to feek quarters of relVelbmerit for his army 
in the rich diftridl of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the fame 
time to gain a palfage into that countr)', he intlni6led fomc fol- 
dicrs to pretend they were deferters, and fent them into the camp 
of Antigonus, where they reported that Eumenes intended to at- 
tack him in his trenches that very night. But while iVntigonus s 
troops were under arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which, 
at length, Antigonus fufpeded ; and, having given proper ortioi^s 
to his foot, marched immediately after him with his cavalry. 
Early in the morning, from the top of a hill, he difcerned Eu- 
menes, with his army, below 5 and Eumcncs, upon fight of the 
Rivalry, concluding that the whole army of Antigonus was at 
hand, faced about, and difpofed his troops in order to battle. 
Thus Eumcncs was deceived in his turn; and as foon as Antigonus'a 
ipfantry came up, a (liarp action followed, in which the vidtory 
feemed won and loft fcveral times. At lall, however, Antigonus 
had vifibly the worft, being forced to withdraw, by long marches, 
into Media. Diod. Sic. Uk. xviii. 

E 4 Peuceftas, 
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Peuccftas, diftrafted with terror at this news, pre- 
pared for flight, intending to take with him fuch 
troops as he could colled on the way. But Eumenes 
foon difpelled their fears and uneafmefs, by promiiing 
fo to impede the enemy's march, that they would ar* 
rive three days later than they were expeded. Find* 
ing that they liftened to him, he fent orders to the 
officers to draw all the troops from their quarters, and 
aflemble them with fpeed. At the fame time he took 
his horfe, and went with his colleagues to feek out a 
lofty piece of ground, which might attradl the at* 
tention of the troops marching below. Having found 
one that anfwered his purpofe, he meafured it, and 
caufed a number of fires to be lighted at proper in- 
tervals, fo as to refemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld thofe fires upon the 
heigl\ts, he was in the utmoft diftrefs. For he thought 
the enemy were apprifed of his intention fome time 
before, and were come to meet him. Not choofing, 
therefore, with forces fo haralTed and fatigued with 
their march, to be obliged to fight troops that were 
perfcftly frelh, and had wintered in agreeable quar- 
ters, he left the fhort road, and led his men through 
the towns and villages ; giving them abundant time 
to refrefli themfelves. But when he found that no 
parties came out to gall him in his march, which is 
ufual when an enemy is near, and was informed, by 
the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had feen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the 
hills, he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in 
point of generalfhip ; and this incenfed him fo much, 
that he advanced with a refolution to try his ftrength 
in a pitched battle. 

Meantime the greateft part of the forces repairing 
to Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, defired 
him to take the fold command. Upon this, Antigenes, 
and Teutamus, who were at the head of the Argyraf- 
jAdes^ were fo exafperated with envy, that they formed 
a plot againft his life; and having drawn into it moft 

of 
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of the grandees and generals, they confuhed upon a 
proper time and method to take him off. They all 
agreed to make ufe of him in the enfuing battle, and 
to aflaflinate him immediately after. But Eudamus, 
mailer of the elephants, and Phaedimus, privately in- 
formed Eumenes of their refolutions; not out of any 
kindnefs or benevolent regard, but becaufe they were 
afraid of lofmg the money they had lent him. He 
commended them for the honour with which they 
behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told his 
friends, '• That he lived amongft a herd of favage 
" beails," and immediately made his will. After 
which, he deftroyed all his papers, left, after his death, 
charges and impeachments fhould arife againft the 
perfcns who wrote them, in confequence of the fecrets 
difcovered there. He then confidered, whether he 
fliould put the enemy in the way of gaining the victory, 
or take his flight through Media and Armenia into 
Cappadocia ; but he could not fix upon any thing 
while his friends ftayed with him. After revolving 
various expedients in his mind, which was now almoft 
as changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces, 
and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the bar- 
barians. On the other hand, the Phalanx and the 
Argyrafpides bade him be of good courage, aflfuring 
him, that the enemy would not (land the encounter. 
For they were veterans who had ferved under Philip 
and Alexander, and, like fo many champions of the 
ring, never had a fall to that day. Many of them 
were feventy years of age, and none lefs than fixty. 
So that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, 
they cried out, " Villains, you fight againft your 
" fathers !" Then they fell furioufly upon his infan- 
try, and foon routed them. Indeed none of the bat- 
talions could ftand the fhock, and moft of them were 
cut in pieces upon the fpot. But though Antigonus 
had fuch bad fuccefs in this quarter, his cavalry were 
vidorious, through the weak and daftardly behaviour 
of Feuceftas, and took all the baggage. Antigonus 

was 
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was a man who had an excellent prefence of mind on 
the mofl: trying occafions, and here the place and the 
occafion befriended him. It was a plain open coun- 
try, the foil neither deep nor hard, but, like the fea- 
fliore, covered with a fine dry fand, which the tram- 
pling of fo many men and horfes, during the aflion, 
reduced to a fmall white duft, that, like a cloud of 
lime, darkened the air, and intercepted the profpeft ; 
lb that it was eafy for Antigonus to take the baggage 
unpcrceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutanius fent fome of 
his corps to Antigonus, to defire him to reftore the 
baggage. He told them, he would not only return 
the ^^rgi/ra/j)ides their baggage, but treat them, in all 
refpefts, with the greateft kindnefs, provided they 
vjould put Eumenes in his hands. The ArgyraJ" 
picks came into that abominable meafure, and agreed 
to deliver up that brave man alive to his enemies. In 
purfuance of this fcheme, they approached him un- 
fufpeded, and planted themfelves about him. Some 
lamented the lofs of their baggage; fome deiired him 
to aflume the fpirit of viftory, which he had gained ; 
others accufed tHe reft of their commanders. Thus; 
watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his fword, and bound his hands behind hinx 
with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was fent by Antigonus to receive him. 
But, as they led him through the midft of the 
Macedonians, he defired firft to fpeak to them ; not 
for any requeft "he had to make, but upon matters of 
great importance to tlitm. Silence being made, he 
afcended an eminence, and ftretching out his hands, 
bound as they were, he faid : " What trophy, ye 
" vileft of all the Macedonians ! what trophy could 
" Antigonus have wifhed to raife, like this which you 
" are raifmg, by delivering up your general bound ? 
*' Was it not bale enough to acknowledge yourfelves 
" beaten, merely for the fake of your baggage, as if 
" viftory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 

"not 
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^ not upon the points of your fwords ; but you muft 
*' alfo fend your general as a ranfom for that baggage? 
^ For my part, though thus led, I am not conquer* 
^^ ed ; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by 
" my fellow-foldiers. But I conjure you by the god 
" of armies*, and the awful deities who prefide over 
^' oaths, to kill me here with your own hands. If 
" my life be taken by another, the deed will ftill be 
*' yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, if you take 
" the work our of his hands ; for he wants not Eu- 
" menes alive, but Kumenes dead. If you choofe 
" not t\ ■ ^ the immediate inftruments, loofe but one 
*' of my hands, and that (hall do the bufmefs. If 
" you will not truft me with a fword, throw me, 
" bound as 1 am, to wild beafts. If you comply 
" with this laft requeft, I acquit you of all guilt with 
" refpeft to me, and declare you have behaved to 
" your general like the bed and honelleft of men.** 

The reft of the troops received this fpeech with 
fighs and tears, and every expreflion of forrow j but 
the Argyrafpides cried out, " Lead him on, and at- 
" tend not to his trifling. For it is no fuch great mat- 
" ter if an execrable Cherfonefian, who has harafTed 
" the Macedonians with infinite wars, have caufe to 
" lament his fate ; as it would be, if the beft of Alex- 
" ander's and Philip's foldiers fhould be deprived of 
** the fruit of their labours, and have their bread to 
" beg in their old age. And have not our wives al- 
" ready paflTed three nights with our enemies ?'* So 
feying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus fearing fome bad confequence from the 
crowd (for there was not a man left in his camp), fent 
out ten of his beft elephants, and a corps of fpearmen, 
who were Medes and Parthians, to keep them off. 
He could not bear to have Eumenes brought into his 
prefence, becaufe of the former friendly connections 
there had been between them. And when thofe who 

t Jupiter. 
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took the charge of him, afked, in ^what manner he 
would have him kept ? He faid, ^^ So as you would 
** keep an elephant or a lion.*' Neverthelefs, he foon 
felt fome impreflions of pity, and ordered them to 
take off his heavy chains, and allow him a fervant who 
had been dccuftomed to wait upon him. He likewife 
permitted fuch of his friends as defired it, to pafs 
whok days with him, and to bring him the ncceffary 
refreihments. Thus he fpent fome confiderable time 
in deliberating how to difpofe of him, and fometimes 
Uftened to the applications and promiies of Nearchus 
the Cretan, and his own fon Demetrius, who made it 
a point to fave him* But all the other officers infiflred 
that he Ihould be put to death, and urged Antigonua 
to give direftions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes afked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, " Why Antigonus, now he had got his 
** enemy into his power, did not either immediately 
*' difpatch him, or generoufly releafe him ?" Ono- 
marchus anfwered, in a contemptuous manner, 
*• That in the battle, and not now, he fliould have 
** been fo ready to meet death." To which Eumenes 
replied, '' By heaven I was fo. A(k thofe who ven- 
** tured to engage me, if I was not. I do not know 
** that I met with a better man than myfelf — 
** Well,*' faid Onomarchus, " now you have found 
*' a better man than yourfelf, why do not you pati- 
*' ently wait his time ?** 

When Antigonus had refolved upon his death, he 
gave orders that he fliould have no kind of food. By 
this means, in two or three days* time, he began to 
draw near his end : and then Antigonus, being ob- 
liged to decamp upon fome fudden emergency, fent 
in an executioner to difpatch him. The body he de- 
livered to his friends, allowing them to burn it honour- 
ably, and to colled the aflies into a filver urn, in order 
to their being fent to his wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes : and divine juftice did not 
go far to feek inftruments of vengeance againft the 

officers 
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officers and folditrs who had betrayed him*. Antigo^ 
nus himfelf, detefting the Argyrafpides as impious 
and favage wretches, ordered ibyirtius, governor of 
Arachofiaf^ under whofe diredion he put them, to 
take every method to deftroy them ; fo that not one 
of them might return to Macedonia, or fet his eyes 
upon the Grecian fea. 

* Antigenes, commander in chief of the Sttver Skidds, was, by 
order of Antigonus^ put in a cofHn, and burnt alive. Eudamus, 
Celbanus, and many others of the enemies of Eumeues, experienced 
a like fate. 

t A province of Parthia, near Ba^iana. 
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SERTORIUS a7td EUMENES 
compared. 



THESE are the mofl remarkable particulars 
which hiftory has given us concerning Eume- 
nes and Sertorius. And now to come to the compa- 
rifon. We obferve firft, that though they were both 
ftrangers, aliens, and exiles, they had, to the end of 
their days, the command of many warlike nations, 
and great and refpectable armies. Sertorius, indeed, 
has this advantage, that his fellow-warriors ever freely 
gave up the command to him on account of his fupe- 
rior merit; whereas many difpu ted the poft of honour 
with Eumenes, and it was his aftions only that ob- 
tained it for him. The officers of Sertorius were am- 
bitious to have him at their head ; but thofe who acted 
under Eumenes, never had recourfe to him, till expe- 
rience had (hewed them their own incapacity, and the 
ncceflity of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spa- 
niards and Lufitanians, who for many years had been 
fubjeft to Rome ; the other was a Cherfonefian, and 
commanded the Macedonians, who had conquered 
the whole w^orld. It (hould be confidcred too, that 
Sertorius the more eafily made his way becaufe he 
was a fenator, and had led armies before j but Eu- 
menes, 
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hienes, ivith the difreputation of having been only a 
fecretary, raifed himfelf to the firft military employ-* 
ments. Nor had Eumenes only fewer advantages, 
but greater impediments alfo in the road to honour. 
Numbers oppofed him openly, and as many formed 
private defigns againft his life; whereas no man 
ever oppofed Sertorius in public, and it was not till 
toward the laft, that a few of his own party entered 
upon a private fcheme to deftroy him. The dangers 
of Sertorius were generally over, when he had gained 
a vidory ; and the dangers of Eumenes grew out of 
his very viftories, among thofe who envied his fuccefe. 
Their military performances were equal and fimi- 
lar, but their dilpofitions were very different. Eu- 
menes" loved war, and had a native fpirit of conten- 
tion ; Sertorious loved peace and tranquillity. The 
former might have lived in great fecurity and honour, 
if he would not have flood in the way of the great ; 
but he rather chofe to tread for ever in the uneafy paths 
of power, though he had to fight every ftep he took : 
the latter would gladly have withdrawn from the tu- 
mult of public affairs ; but was forced to continue the 
war, to defend himfelf againfl his reftlefs perfecutors. 
For Antigonus would have taken pleafure in employ- 
ing Eumenes, if he would have given up the dif- 
pute for fuperiority, and been content with the flation 
next to his ; whereas Pompey would not grant Ser- 
torious his requefl to live a private citizen. Hence, 
the one voluntarily engaged in war, for the fake of 
gaining the chief command ; the other involuntarily 
took the command, becaufe he could not live in peace. 
Eumenes, therefore, in his pafTion for the camp, pre- 
ferred ambition to fafety ; Sertorius was an able war- 
rior, but employed his talents only for the fafety of 
his perfon. The one was not apprized of his impend- 
ing fate ; the other expefted it every moment. The 
one had the candid praife of confidence in his friends ; 
the other incurred the cenfure of weaknefs j for he 

would 
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would have fled ♦, but could not. The death of Ser- 
torius did no diflionour to his life ; he fuffered that 
from his fellow-foldiers, which the enemy could not 
have effected* Eumenes could not avoid his chains, 
yet after the indignity of chains tj he wanted to live ; 
fo that he could neither efcape death, nor meet it as 
he ought to have done ; but, by having recourfe to 
mean applications and intreaties, put his mind in the 
power of the man who was only mafter of his body. 

* Upon notice of the intention of his enemies to deftroy him 
after the battle, he' cIeUl>erated whether he fhould give up the viftoiy 
to Antigonus, or retire into Cappadocia. 

f This does not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He only. 
defired Antigonus cither to give immediate orders for his execution^ 
or to flicw his generofity in relcafing him. 
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ARCHIDAMUS*, the fon of XeuJcidamus, after 
having governed the Lacedaemonians with a 
very refpeftable charadter, left behind him two fons ; 
the one named Agis, whom he had by Lampitof, 
a woman of an illuftrious family ; the other much 
younger, named Agefilaus, whom he had by Eupolia, 
the daughter of Melifippidas. As the crovm, by law, 
was to defcend tp Agis, Agefilaus had nothing to 
cxpecl but a private ftation, and therefore had a com- 
mon Lacedaemonian education ; which, though hard 
in refped of diet, and full of laborious exercUes, was 
xnrell calculated to teach the youth obedience* Hence, 
Simonides is faid to have called that famed city the 
-man-fubduing Sparta, becaufe it was the principal 
tendency of her difciplihe to make the citizens obe- 
dient and fubmiffive to the laws ; and (he trained her 
youth as the colt is trained to the menage. The law 
does not lay the young princes, who are educated for 
the throne, under the fame neceffity. But Agefilaus 
•was Angular in this, that before he came to govern, 
lie had learnt to obey. Hence it was that he accom- 
modated himfelf with a better grace to his fubjefts 
than any other of the kings ; having .added to his 
princely talents and inclinations, a humane manner 
5Uid popular civility. 

• Archidamus II. 

f Lampito, or Lampido, was fifterto Archidamus by the father's 
fide. Vid. Plat. Alcibiao. 

Vol. IV. . F While 
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While he was yet in one of the claflTes, or focieties^ 
of boys, Lyfander had that honourable attachment 
to him which the Spartans diftinguifli with the name 
of love. He was charmed with his ingenuous mo- 
defty. ' For, though he had a fpirit above his com-^ 
panions, an ambition to excel, which made him un- 
willing to fit down without the prize, and a vigour 
and impetuofity which could not be conquered or 
borne down, yet he was equally remarkable for his 
gentlenefs, where it was neceflary to obey. At the fame 
rime, it appeared that his obedience was not owing to 
fear but to a principle of honour, and that throughout 
his whole condud he dreaded difgrace more than toil. 

He was lame of one leg; but that defeft, during 
his youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
reft of his perfon ; and the eafy and cheerful manner 
in which he bore it, and his being the firft to rally 
himfelf upon it,, always made it the lefs regardea* 
Nay, that defeft made his fpirit of enterprize more 
remarkable ; for he never declined on that account 
any undertaking, however difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or ftatuc of him. He would 
not fuffer any to be made while he hved, and at his 
death he utterly forbade it. We are only told, that 
he was a little man, and that he had not a command- 
ing afpeft. But a perpetual vivacity and cheerful* 
nefs, attended with a talent for raillery, which was 
expreffed without any feverity either of voice or look^ 
made him more agreeable even in age than the young 
and the handfome. Theophraftus tells us, the Kpliori 
fined Archidanius for marrying a little woman. " She 
" will bring us," Jaid they, " a race of pygmies, 
" inftead of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiadcs, upon his 
quitting Sicily, came an exile to I .acedicmon. And 
he had not been there long, before he was fufpefted of 
a criminal commerce with Tima?a, the wife of Agis. 
Agis would not acknowledge the child which fhe had 
for his, but faid it was the ion of Alcibiades. Duris 
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informs us, that the queen was not difpleafed at the 
fuppofition, and that flie ufed to whifper to her wo- 
men, the child fhould be called Alcibiades, not Leoty- 
chidas. He adds, that Alcibiades himfelf fcrupled not 
to j(ay, " He did not approach Timaea to gratify his 
" appetite, but from an ambition to give kings to 
" Sparta.*' However, he was obliged to fly from 
Sparta, left Agis flipuld revenge the injury. And 
that prince looking upon Leotychidas with an eye of 
fufpicion, did not take notice of him as a fon. Yet, 
in his laft ficknefs, Leotychidas prevailed upon him^^ 
by his tears and intreaties, to acknowledge iiim as fuch 
before many witnefles. 

Notwithftanding this public declaration, Agis was 
tio foolier dead, than Lyfander, who had vanquifhed 
the Athenians at fea, and had great power and intereft 
in Sparta, advanced Agefilaus to the throne ; alleg- 
ing that Leotychidas was a baftard, and confequently 
had no right to it* Indeed, the generality of the citi- 
zens, knowing the virtues of Agefilaus, and that he had. 
been educated with them in all the feverity of the Spar- 
tan difcipline, joined with pleafure in the fcheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named Dio- 
pithes, well verfed in ancient prophecies, and fuppofed 
an able interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. 
This man infifted, that it was contrary to the .divine 
will, that a lame man fliould fit on the throne of 
Sparta j and on the day the point was to be decided, he 
publicly read this oracle — 

Beu'an\ proud Sparta^ leji a maimed emphr* 

Thy boa lied ^ftrength impair ; far other xvoes 

Than thou behold Ji, azcait thee — borne away 

By the Jtrong tide ofxvar 

Lyfander obferved upon this, that if the Spartans 
Vrere folicitous to ad literally according to the oracle, 

• The two legs of the Spartan conftitution were the two kings, 
>*ybich therefore mnftbe in a maimed and ruined ftate when one of 
them was gone. In fa£l, the conlequcncc produced not a jull and 
S^XHi monarchy but a tyrant. 

F 2 they 
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they ougfit to beware of Leotychidas. For that Hea^ 
ven did not confider it as a matter of importance^ tf 
the king happened to have a lame foot : the thing 
to be guarded againft, was the admiflion of a perfon 
who was not a genuine defcendant of Hercules ; for 
that would make the kingdom itfclf lame* Agefilaus 
added, that Neptune had borne witnefs to the baf- 
tardy of leotychidas, in throwing Agis out of his bed 
by an earthquake * ; ten months alter which, and more, 
Leotychidas was born ; though Agis did not cohabit 
with Tima^a during that time. 

By thefe ways and means Agefilaus gained the dia- 
dem, and at the fame time was put in poffeflion of the 
private eftate of Agis ; Leotychidas being rejefted on 
account of his illegitimacy. Obferving, however, 
that his relations by the mother's fide, though men 
of merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety of the ef- 
tate among them ; by which means the inheritance 
procured him refpeft and honour, inftead of envy and 
averfion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the law» 
of his country, Agefilaus gained fo much power, that 
his will was not difputed. The cafe was this. The 
principal authority was then in the hands of the 
Ephori and the fenate. The Ephori were annual 
magiftrates, and the ftnators had their oflice for life* 
They were both appointed as a barrier againft the 
power of the kings, as we have obferved in the life of 
Lycurgus. The kings, therefore, had an old and he- 
reditary antipathy to them, and perpetual disputes fub- 
fifted between them. But Lvfander took a different 
courfe.. He gave up all thoughts of oppofition and 
contention, and paid his court to them on every occa- 
fion ; taking care, in all his enterprizcs, to fet out un- 
der their aufpices. If he was called, he went fafter than 
ufual : if he was upon his throne, adminiftering juftice, 
he rofe up when the Ephori approached : if any one 
of them was admitted a member of the fenate, he 

* Sec Xenophon^ Grecian Hift. Book iii. 
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fent him a robe and an ox *, as marks of honour. 
Thus, while he feemed to be adding to the dignity 
and importance of their body, he was privately in- 
-creafmg his own ftrength, and the authority of the 
crown, through their fupport and attachment. 

In his condufl: with- refpeft to the other citizens, he 
behaved better as an enemy than as a friend. If he 
was feverc to his enemies, he was not unjuftly fo ; 
his friends he countenanced even in their unjuft pur- 
fuits. If his enemies performed any thing extraor- 
dinary, he was afhamed not to take honourable no- 
tice of it ; his friends he could not correft when they 
did amifs. On the contrary, it was his plcafure to 
fupport them, and go the fame lengths they did ; for 
he thought no fervice difhonourable which he did in 
the way of friendfliip. Nay, if his adverfaries fell 
into any misfortune, he was the firft to fympathize 
with them, and ready to give them his affiftance, if 
they defired it. By thefe means he gained the hearts 
of all his people. 

The Ep/iori faw this, and, in their fear of his in- 
creafing power, impofed a fine upon him ; alleging 
this as a reafon, that whereas the citizens ought to 
be in common, he appropriated them to himfelr. As 
the writers upon phyfics fay, that if war and difcord 
were baniftied the univerfe, the heavenly bodies would 
ftop their rourfe, and all generation and motion would 
ceafe, by reafcn of that perfedk harmony ; fo the 
great law-giver infufed a fpirit of ambition and con- 
tention into the Spartan conftitution, as an incentive to 
virtue, and wiflied always to fee fome difference and 
difpute among the good and virtuous. He thought, 
that general complaifance, which leads men to yield 
to the next propofal, without exploring each other^s 
intentions, and without debating on the confequences, 
was an inert principle, and deferved not the name of 

• Emblems of magiftracy and patriotifm. 

F 3 har- 
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harmony*. Some imagine that Homer faw thfaj 
and that he would not have made Agamemnon tc* 
joicef, when Ulyfles and Achilles contended in fuch 
opprobrious terms, if he had not eype£ted that foniQ 
great benefit would arife to their affairs in general^ 
from this particular quarrel among the great. This 
point, however, cannot be agreed to without feme 
exception j for violent diffenfions are pernicious to ^ 
ftate, and produftive of the greateft dangers. 

Agefilaus had not long been feated on the throne, 
before accounts were brought from Afia, that the 
king of Perfia was preparing a great fleet to difpof- 
fefs the Lacedemonians of their dominion of the 
fea. Lyfander was very defirous to befent again into 
Afia, that he might fupport his friends whom he had 
left governors and mafters of the cities ; many of 
whom, having abufed their authority to the purpofes 
of violence and injuflice, were banifhed or put to 
dea^h by the people. He therefore perfuaded, Age- 
filaus to enter Afia with his forces, and fix the feat of 
war at the greatefl diflance from Greece, before the 
Perfian could have finifhed his preparations. At the 
fame time he inflrufted his friends in Afia, to fend 
deputies to Lacedaemon, to defire Agefilaus might be 
appointed to that command. 

Agefilaus received their propofals in full aflembly of 
the people, and agreed to undertake the war, on con^ 
dition they would give him thirty Spartans for his of- 
ficers and counfellors, a feled corps of two thoufand 
newly enfranchifed helots^ and fix thoufand of the air 
lies. All this was readily decreed, through the influ- 
ence of Lyfander, and Agefilaus fet out with the 
thirty Spartans. Lyfander was foon at the head of the 

* Upon the fame principle, we need not be greatly alarmed al 
party difputes in our own nation. They will not expire but with 
liberty. And fuch ferments are often ncceflary to throw off vicious 
humours. 

t Odyll'ey, Lib. viii: 

council. 
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council, not only on account of his reputation and 
power, but the friendfliip of Agefilaus, who thought 
the procuring him this command a greater thing than 
the raifmg him to the throne. 

While his forces were aflembling at Geraeftus, he 
went with his friends to Aulis ; and paffing the night 
there, he dreamed that a perfon addreffed him in this 
manner: '* You aie fenfible that, fince Agamemnon, 
" none has been appointed captain-general of all 
** Greece, but yourfelf, the king of Sparta ; and you 
" are the only perfon who have arrived at that honour, 
" Since, therefore, you comhiand the fame people, and 
" go againft the fame enemies with him, as well as 
" take your departure from the fame place, you 
^' ought to propitiate the goddefs with the fame fa- 
" crifice, which he offered here before he failed." 

Agefilaus at firft thought of the facrifice of Iphi- 
genia, whom her father offered in obedience to the 
foothfayers. This circumftance, however, did not 
give him any pain. In the morning he related the 
vifion to his friends, and told them he would honour 
the goddefs with what a fuperior Being might reafon* 
ably be fuppofed to take pleafure in, and not imitate 
the favage ignorance of his predeceffon In coni» 
fequence of which, he crowned a hind with flowers, 
and delivered her to his own foothfayer, with orders 
that he (hould perform the ceremony, and not the per- 
fon appointed to that office by the Boeotians. The firft 
magiflrates of Boeotia, incenfed at this innovation, 
fent their officers to infift that Agefilaus fhould not 
facrifice contrary to the laws and cufloms of Boeotia. 
And the oflScers not only gave him fuch notice, but 
threw the thighs of the viftim from the altar. 
Agefilaus was highly offended at this treatment, 
and departed in great wrath with the Thebans. Nor 
could he conceive any hopes of fuccefs after fuch an 
omen ; on the contrary, he concluded his operations 
would be incomplete, and his expedition not anfwer 
the intention, 

F 4 When 
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When he came to Ephefus, the power and intereft 
of Lyfander appeared in a very obnoxious light. The 
gates of that minifter were continually crowded, and 
all applications were made to him; as if Agefilaus had 
only the name and badges of command, to fave the 
forms of law, and Lyfander had in fad the power, 
and all bufmefs were to pafs through his hands. In-r 
deed, none of the generals who were fent to Afia ever 
had greater fway, or were more dreaded than he ; 
none ever ferved their friends more effedually, or 
humbled their, enemies fo much. Thefe were things 
frefli in every one's memory ; and when they com- 
pared alfo the plain, the mild, and popular behaviour 
of Agefilaus, with the ftern, the Ihort, and authori- 
tative manner of Lyfander, they fubmitted to the lat- 
ter entirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans firft expreffed their refentment, 
becaufe that attention to Lyfander made them s^ppear 
rather as liis miniilers, than as counfellors to the king. 
• Afterwards Agefilaus himfelf was piqued at it. For, 
though he had no envy in his nature, or jealoufy of 
honours paid to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, 
and firm in afferting his claim to it. Befides, he was 
apprehenfive that if any great anions were performed, 
it would be imputed to Lyfander, on account of the 
fuperior light in which he had ftill been confidered. 

The method he took to obviate it, was this. His 
firft ftep was, to oppofe the counfels of Lyfander, and 
to purfue meafures different from thofe, for which he 
was moft earneft. Another ftep was, to reje£l the pe- 
titions of all who appeared to apply to him through 
the intereft of that minifter. In matters, too, which 
were brought before the king in a judicial way, thofe 
againft whom Lyfander exerted himfelf, were lure to 
gain their caufe ; and they for whom he appeared, 
coUld fcarce efcape without a fine. As thefe things 
happened not cafually, but conftantly and of fet pur- 
pofe, Lyfander perceived the caufe, and concealed it 
pot from his friends. He told them, it was on his ac^ 
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count they were difgraced, and defired them to pay 
their court to the king, and to thofe who had greater 
intereft with him than himfelf. Thefe proceedings 
feemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the . 
king : Agefilaus, therefore, to mortify him ftill more, 
appointed him his carver : and we are told, he faid 
before a large company, " Now let them go and pay 
** their court to my carver," 

Lyfander, unable to bear this laft inftance of con- 
tempt, faid, " Agefilaus, you know very well how 
** to leffen your friends." Agefilaus anfwered, ** I 
•* know very well who want to be greater than my- 
" felf." '* But perhaps," faid Lyfander, " that has 
** rather been fo repr^fented to you, than attempted 
** by me. Place me, however, where I may ferve 
" you, without giving you the leaft umbrage." 

Upon this, Agefilaus appointed him his lieutenant 
in the Hellefpont, where he perfuaded Spithridates, 
a Perlian, in the province of Pharnabazus, to come 
over to the Greeks, with a confiderable treafure, and 
two hundred horfe. Yet he retained his refentment, 
and nourifliing the remembrance of the affront he had 
received, confidered how he might deprive the two 
families * of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta, 
and open the way to that high ftation to all the citi- 
zens. And it feems that he would have raifed great 
commotions in purfuit of his revenge, if he had not 
been killed in his expedition into Boeotia. Thus 
ambitious fpirits, when they go beyond certain bounds, 
do much more harm than good to the community. 
For if Lyfander was to blame, as in faft he was, 
in indulging an unreafonable avidity of honour, 
Agefilaus might have known other methods to correct 
the fault of a man of his character and fpirit. But, 
under the influence of the fame paiTion, the one knew 
not how to pay proper refped to his general, nor thQ 
pther how to bear the imperfeftions of his friend. 

* The Eur)-tionida and the Agida, 

At 
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At firft Tifaphernes was afraid of Agefilaus, an4 
undertook by treaty, that the king would leave the 
Grecian cities to be governed by their own laws : but 
jifterwards thinking his ftrength fufficiently increaf* 
ed, he declared war. This was an Qvent very agree- 
able to Agefilaus. He hoped great things from this 
expedition * j and he confidered it as a circumftance 
which would refleft diflionour upon himfelf, that 
Xenophon could conduft ten thouf^d Greeks from 
the heart of Afia to the fea, and beat the king of 
Perfia whenever his forces thought proper to engage 
him ; if he, at the head of the Lacedaemonians, who 
were mafters both at fea and land, could not diftin- 
gui(h himfelf before the Greeks by fome great and 
memorable ftroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tifaphe^es 
by an artifice which juftice recommended, he pre-^ 
tended immediately to march into Caria ; and whea 
the barbarian had drawn his forces to that quarter, 
he turned fliort, and entered Phrygia. There he took 
many cities, and made himfelf mafter of immenfe 
treafures ; by which he (hewed his friends, that to 
violate a treaty, is to defpife the gods ; whilft to de- 
ceive an enemy is not only juft but glorious, and the 
way to add profit to pleafure : but, as he was inferior 
in cavalry, and the liver of the vidtim appeared with- 
out a head, he retired to Ephefus, to raife that fort of 
troops which he wanted. The method he took was, 
to infift that every man of fubftance, if he did not 
choofe to ferve in perfon, fliould provide a horfe and 
a man. Many accepted the alternative ; and, inftead 
of a parcel of indifferent combatants t, fuch as the 
rich would have made, he foon got a numerous and 

^ He told the I'erfian ambafladors, " He was much obliged to 
*• tlieir matter tor the llep he had taken, fince by the violation of 
" his oaih he had made the gods enemies to Perfia, and friends to 
" Greece/' 

f Y»>a>r 077>.»1w», the })refent corrupt reading (hould be altered from 
a paiTij^c in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369.) to hi\u9 km 
WAw^iity. The pailage is this : — «ri fet^v ovm^^nffM km iwoi mom 
ai;>; tz^lnitwi xtl ^ElAfiN' KAl nAOTSIfiN. 
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irefpeftable cavalry. For thofe who did not choofe to 
iierve at all, or not to ferve as horfe, liired others who 
wanted neither courage nor inclination. In this he 
profeffedly imitated Agamemnon, who for a good 
mare excufed a daftardly rich man the feryice *. 

One day he ordered his commiflaries to fell the prir 
foners, but to ftrip them firft. Their clothes found 
many purchafers ; but as to the prifoners themfelves, 
their (kins being foft and white, by re^on of their 
having lived fo much- within doors, the fpedators 
only laughed at them, thinking they would be of no 
fervice as flaves. Whereupon Agefilaus, who flood 
by at the auflion, faid to his troops, " Thefe are the 
^' perfons whom ye fight with ;** and then pointing to 
the rich fpoils, '* Thofe are things ye fight for.** 

When the feafon called him into the field again^ 
he gave it out that Lydia was his objeft. In this he 
did not deceive Tifaphernes : that general deceived 
himfelf. For, giving no heed to the declarations of 
Agefilaus, becaufe he had been impofed upon by them 
before, he concluded he would now enter Caria, a 
country not convenient for cavalry, in which his 
ftrength did not lie. Agefilaus, as he had propofed, 
went and fat down on the plains of Sardis, and Ti- 
faphemes was forced to march thither in great hafte 
with fuccours. The Perfian as he advanced with 
his cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks who were 
fcattered up and down for plunder. Agefilaus, how- 
ever, confidered that the enemy's infantry could not 
yet be come up, whereas he had all his forces about 
him; and therefore refolved to give battle imme- 

♦ Then Mcnelaus his Podargns brings, 
And the fam'd courier of the kin^ of kings : 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 
To Tcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
(-^the her name) at home to end his days, 
Bafe wealth preferring to eternal praife 

Pope, II xxiii. 
Willis Scipio» when he went into Africa, ordered thQ Sicilians either 
^o attend bim^ or to give bim horfes or men. 

diately. 
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diately. Purfuant to this refolution, he mixed his 
light-armed foot with the horfe, and ordered them 
to. advance fwiftly to the charge, while he was bring- 
ing up the heavy-armed troops, which would not be 
far behind. The barbarians were foon put to flighty 
the Greeks purfued them, took their camp, and 
killed great numbers. 

In confequence of this fuccefs, they could pillage 
the king's country in full fecurity, and had all the fa- 
tisfaftion to fee Tifaphernes, a man of abandoned chap 
ra^er, and one of the greateft enemies to their name 
and nation, properly punifhed. For the king imme- 
diatdfy fent Tithraulles againft him, who cut oflf his 
head. At the fame time he defired Agefilaus to 
grant him peace, promifing him large Aims*, on 
condition that he would evacuate his dominions. 
Agefilaus anfwered, " His country was the fole arbi- 
*' trefs of peace. For his own part, he rather chofe 
*' to enrich his foldiers than himfelf ; and the great 
** honour among the Greeks, was to carry home fpoils 
** and not prefents from their enemies.'* Neverthci- 
lefs, to gratify Tithrauftes, for deftroying Tifapher^ 
nes, the common enemy of the Greeks, he decamped 
and retired into Phrygia, taking thirty talents of that 
viceroy to defray the charges of his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the fey tale 
from the magiftrates of Lacedasmon, which invefted 
him with the command of the navy as well as army ; 
an honour which that city never granted to any one but 
himfelf. He was, indeed (as Theopompus fome- 
where fays), confefledly the greateft and moft illuflri- 
ous man of his time ; yet he placed his dignity ra- 
ther in his virtue than his power. Notwithftanding, 
there was this flaw in his charafter : when he had the 

* lie promifed alfo to reftorc the Greek cities in Afia to their 
liberty, on condition that they paid the eftablifted tribute ; and 
he ho{>cd (he laid) that this condefcenfion would perfuade Agefi- 
laus to accept the peace, and return home 3 the rather, becaufe 
Tifaphernes, who was guilty of the firft breach, was punifhed a5 
he dekrvcd. 

conduct 
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conduft of the navy given him, he committed that 
charge to Pifander, when there were other officers of 
greater age and abilities at hand. Pifander was his 
wife's brother, and, in compliment to her, he re- 
^e^ed that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pharnabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raifed confiderable fubfidies. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the king of 
that country, into his intereft, who had been fome 
time defirous of fuch a connexion, on account of the 
virtue and honour which marked his charader. Spi- 
thridates, who was the firfl perfon of confequence 
that came over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Age- 
filaus in all his expeditions, and took a fhare in all his 
dangers. This Spithridates had a fon, a handfome 
youth, for whom Agefilaus had a particular regard, and 
a beautiful daughter in the flower of her age, whom he 
married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thoufand horfe, 
and two thoufand men draughted from his light-armed 
troops, and with thefe he returned to Phrygia. 

Agefilaus committed great ravages in that province; 
but Pharnabazus did not wait to oppofe him, or truft 
his own garrifons. Inftead of that, he took his moft 
valuable things with him, and moved from place to 
place to avoid a battle. Spithridates. however, watched 
him fo narrowly, that with the afliftance of Herippi- 
das *, the Spartan, at laft he made himfelf mafter of 
his camp, and all his treafures. Herippidas made it 
his bufinefs to examine what part of the baggage was 
fecreted, and compelled the barbarians to refl:oreit; 
he looked, indeed, with a keen eye, into every thing. 
This provpked Spithridates to fuch a degree, that he 
immediately marched off with the Paphlagonians to 
Sardis. 

♦ Herippidas was at the head of the new council of thirty, fcn^ 
to Agefilaus the fecond year of the war. 

There 
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There was nothing in the whole war that touched 
Agefilaus more nearly than this. Befides the pain it; 
gave him to think he had loft Spithridates, and a coti* 
fiderable body of men with him, he was afliamed of a 
mark of avarice and illiberal meannefs, from which 
he had ever ftudied to keep both himfelf and his 
country. Thefe were caufes of uneafmefs that might 
be publicly acknowledged ; but he had a private, and 
more fenfible one, in his attachment to the fon of 
Spithridates ; though while he was with him^ he had 
made it a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to falute him^ and 
Agefilaus declined that mark of his affedtion. The 
youth, after this, was more diftant in his addreffes* 
Then Agefilaus was forry for the repulfe he had given 
him^ and pretended to wonder why Megabates kept 
at fuch a diftance* His friends told him, he muft 
blame himfelf for rejecting his former application* 
" He would ftill,".faid they, " be glad to pay his 
** moft obliging refpefts to you ; but take care you 
*' do not rejeft them again/' Agefilaus was filent 
fome time; and when he had confidered the things 
he faid, " Do not mention it to him. For this fecond 
*' viftory over myfelf gives me more pleafure, than 
** I fhould have in turning all I look upon to gold**' 
This refolution of his held while Megabates was with 
him ; but he was fo much «iffefted at his departure, 
that it is hard to fay how he would have behaved, if 
he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus defired a conference with 
him ; and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whofe hotifs 
they had both been entertained, procured an inter* 
view. Agefilaus came firft to the place appointed^ 
with his friends, and fat dovm upon the long grafa 
under a (hade, to wait for Pharnabazus. When th« 
Perfian grandee came, his fcrvants fpread foft (kins 
and beautiful pieces of tapeftry for him ; but, upon 
feeing Agefilaus fo featcd, he was a(hamed to make 
ufe of them, and placed himfelf carelefsly upon the 

grafs 
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grafs in the fame manner, though his robes were de- 
licate and of the fined colours. 

After mutual falutations, Phamabazus opened the 
conference; and he hadjuft caufe of complaint againfl: 
the Lacedaemonians, after the fervices he had done 
them in the Athenian war, and their late ravages in 
his countrv', Agefi.laus faw the Spartans were at a 
lofs for an anfwer, and kept their eyes fixed upon the 
ground ; for they knew that Pharnabazus was injured* 
However the Spartan general found an anfwer, which 
was as follows : " While we were friends to the king 
** of Perfia, we treated him and his in a friendly 
" manner: now we are enemies, you can expe^ 
** nothing from us but hoftilities. Therefore, while 
** you, Pharnabazus, choofe to be a vaffal tb the king> 
** we wound him through your fides. Only be a 
*' friend and ally to the Greeks, and (hake off that 
** vaffalage, and from that moment you have a right 
** to confider thefe battalions, thefe arms and (hips, 
•* in fhort, all that we are or have, as guardians of 
** your pofleffions, and your liberty ; without which 
** nothing is great or defirable among men*/* 

Pharnabazus then explained himfelf in thefe terms: 
'* If the king fends another lieutenant in my room, I 
" will be for you ; but while he continues me in tli*? 
** government, I will, to the beft of my power, repel 
" force with force, and make reprifals upon you for 
" him.*' Agefilaus, charmed with this reply, took 
his hand, and rifing up with him, faid, ** Heaven 
" grant, that with fuch fentiments as thefo^^you may 
" be our friend, and not our enemy ! ' 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, 
his fon, who was behind, ran up to Agefilaus, and 
laid with a fmile, " Sir, I enter with you into the 
" rights of hofpitality.*' At the fame time he gave 

♦ He added, " However, if we continue at war, I will for the fii- 
" turc avoid your territories as much as poffible, and rather fo- 
" rage and raife contributions in any other province.'* Xen. Grcc. 
War, B. iv. 

him 
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him a javelin which he had in his hand. AgefilaM 
received it; and delighted with his looks and kind re* 
gards, looked about for fomething handfome to give 
a youth of his princely appearance in return. His fe* 
cretary, Adgeus, happening to have a horfe with mag- 
nificent furniture juft by, he ordered it to be taken oflF 
and given to the young man. Nor did he forget him 
afterwards. In procefs of time this Perfian was 
driven from his home by his brothers, and forced to 
take refuge in Peloponnefus. Agefilaus then took 
him into his proteftion, and ferved him on all occa- 
fions. The Perfian had a favourite in the wreftling 
ring at Athens, who wanted to be introduced at the 
Olympic games ; but as he was pad the proper age, 
they did not choofe to admit him *. In this cafe the 
Perfian applied to Agefilaus, who, willing to oblige 
him in this as well as in other things, procured the 
young man the admiffion he defired, though not 
without much difficulty. 

Agefilaus, indeed, in other refpefts, was ftriftly 
and inflexibly jufl: ; but where a man^s friends were 
concerned, he thought a rigid regard to juft:ice a mere 
pretence. There is fl:ill extant, a ftiort letter of his 
to Hydrieus the Carian, which is a proof of what we 
have faid. " If Nicias is innocent, acquit him : if he 
** be not innocent, acquit him on my account : how- 
*' ever, be fure to acquit him.** 

Such was the general charafter of Agefilaus, as a 
friend. There were, indeed, times when his attach- 
ments gav^ way to the exigencies of ftate. Once be- 
ing obliged to decamp in a hurry, he was leaving a 
favourite fick behind him. The favourite called after 
him, and earneftly entreated him to come back; upon 
which he returned and faid, " How little confiftent are 
*' love and prudence !'* This particular we have from 
Hieronymus the philofopher. 

• Sometimes boys had a ihare in thefe exhibitions, who after a " 
certain age were excluded the lifts. 

Agefilaus 
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Agelilaus had been now two years at the head of 
the army, and was become the general fubjeft of dif- 
courfe in the upper provinces. His wifdom, his dif- 
intereflednefsi his moderation, was the theme they 
dwelt upon with pleafure. Whenever he made an 
excurfion, he lodged in the temples moft renowned 
for fanftity ; and whereas on many occafions we do 
not choofe that men fhould fee what we are about, he 
was defirous to have the gods infpeftors and wit- 
neffes of his condud. Among fo many thoufands of 
foldiers as he had, there was fcarce one who had a 
worfe or a harder bed than he. He was fo fortified 
againft heat and cold, that none was fo well prepared 
as himfelf for whatever feafons the climate fhould 
produce. 

The Greeks in Afia never faw a more agreeable 
fpeSacle, than when the Perfian governors and gene- 
rals, who had been infufferably elated with power, and 
had rolled in riches and luxury, humbly fubmttting 
and paying their court to a man in a coarfe cloak, 
and, upon one laconic word, conforming to his fen- 
timents, or rather transforming themfelves into an- 
other fhape. Many thought that line of Timotheus 
applicable on this occafion ; 

Mars is the god ; and Greece reveres not gold. 

All Afia was now ready to revolt from the Perfians, 
Agefilaus brought the cities under excellent regula- 
tions, and fettled their police, without putting to 
death or banifliing a fingle fubjeft. After which he 
refolved to change the feat of war, and to remove it 
from the Grecian fea to the heart of Perfia ; that the 
king might have to fight for Ecbatana and Sufa, in- 
flead of fitting at his eafe there, to bribe th? orators, 
and hire the ftates of Geeece to deftroy each other. 
But amidft thefe fchemes of his, Epicydidas the Spar- 
t:an came to acquaint him, that Sparta was involved 
in a Grecian war, and that the Kphori had fent him 
orders to come home and defend his own country. 

Unhappy Greeks ! barbarians to each other ! 
Vol. IV. G What 
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What better name can we give that envy which in- 
cited them to confpire and combine for their mutual 
deftrudtion, at a time when Fortune had taken them 
upon her wings, and was carrying them againfl the 
barbarians ; and yet they clipped her wings with thenr 
own hands, and brought the war home to themfelvcs, 
which was happily removed into a foreign country*. 
I cannot, indeed, agree with Demaratus of Corinth, 
when he fays, thofe Greeks fell Ihort of a great hap- 
pinefs, who did not live to fee Alexander feated on 
the throne of Darius. But I think the Greeks had 

1'uft caufe for tears, when they confidered that they 
eft that to Alexander and the Macedonians, whicn * 
might have been efFefted by the generals whom they 
flew in the fields of Leuftra, Coronea, Corinth, and 
Arcadia* 

However, of all the aftions of Agefilaus, there is 
none which had greater propriety, or was a ftronger 
inftance of his obedience to the laws, and juftice to the 
public, than his immediate return to Sparta. Hanni- 
bal, though his affairs were in a defperate condition, 
and he was almoft beaten out of Italy, made a diffi- 
culty of obeying the fummons of his countrymen, to 
go and defend them in a war at home. And Alex- 
ander made a jeft of the information he received, that 
Agis had fought a battle with Antipater : he faid, 
*' It feems, my friends, that while we were conquer- 
*' ing Darius here, there was a combat of mice in Ar- 
** cadia.** How happy then was Sparta in the refped: 
which Agefilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
laws ! No fooner was the Jly tale brought him, though 

* That comiption which brought the dates of Greece to take 
Terfian gold, undoubtedly deferves cenlure. Yet wc irmft take 
leave to obferve, that the divifions and jealoufies which reigned in 
Greece, were the fupport of its liberties, and that Perfia was not 
conquered, till nothing but the fliadow of thefe liberties remained. 
Were there, indeed, a number of little independent ftates which 
made julHce the condant rule of their conduct to each other, and 
which would be always ready to unite upon any alarm, from a for- 
midable enemy, they might prefervc their liberties inviolate forever. 

in 
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in the midft of his power and good fortune, than he 
refignedj and abandoned his flourifliing profpefls, 
failed home, and left his great work unfiniftied. Such 
was the regret his friends as well as allies had for the 
lofs of him, that it was a ftrong confutation of the fay- 
ing of Demonftratus the Phaeacian, " That the Lace- 
^^ daemonians excelled in public, and the Athenians 
** in private charafters." For, though he had great 
merit as a king and a general, yet ftill he was a more 
defirable friend, and an agreeable companion. 

As the Perfian money had the impreflion of an 
archer, he faid, *' He was driven out of Afia by ten 
" thoufand of the king's archers*. For the orators 
of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed with fo 
many pieces of money, had excited their countrymen 
to take up arms againft Sparta. 

When he had croffed the Hellefpont, he marched 
through Thrace without afking leave of any of the 
barbarians. He only defired to know of each people, 
** Whether they would have him pafs as a friend, or 
** as an enemy.** All received him with tokens of 
friendfhip, and fhowed him all the civilities in their 
power on his way, but the Trallians t, of whom 
Xerxes is faid to have bought a paffage : they de- 
manded of Agefilaus a hundred talents of filver, and 
as many women. He anfwered the meffengers ironi- 
cally, " Why did not they then come to receive 
** them?** At the fame time he marched forward, 
and finding them drawn up to oppofe him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great flaughter. 

*> Tithraufte3 fent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
talents, which he diftributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth -, 
^ut, according to Xenophon, Athens had no Ihare in that diitri- 
t>ution. 

f Befide the Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name 
in Illyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So 
^t leaft, according to Dacicr, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) teftifics. 
One of the MS3. inftead of Tfw?^K gives us Tfa^x«^•K. In Op. Mor. 
37J. 21. they arc called Tfuu^m, Poffibly it might be the Triballi. 

G 2 He 
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He fent fomc of his people to put the fame qurf- 
tion to the king of Macedon ; who anfwered, ** I will 
** confider of it.** *' Let him confider," faid he, 
** in the mean time we march. The king, furprifed 
and awed by his fpirit, defired him to pafs as a friend. 

The Theffalians were confederates with the enemies 
of Sparta, and therefore he laid wafte their territories. 
To the city of Lariffa, indeed, he offered his friend- 
fliip, by his ambaffadors Xenocles and Scythia ; but 
the people feized them and put them in prifon. His 
troops fo refented this affront, that they would have 
had him go and lay fiege to the place. Agefilaus, how- 
ever, was of another mind. He faid, " He would not 
** lofe one of his ambaffadors for gaining all Thcf- 
*' faly;" and he afterwards found means to recover 
them by treaty. Nor are we to wonder that Agefilaus 
took this ftep, fince, upon news being brought him that 
a great battle had been fought near Corinth, in which 
many brave men were fuddenly taken off, but that the 
lofs of the Spartans was fmall in comparifon of that of 
the enemy, he was not elevated in the Icafl. On the 
contrary, he faid, with a deep figh, " Unhappy 
*' Greece ! why hafl thou deflroyed fo many brave 
** men with thy own hands, who, had they lived, might 
** have conquered all the barbarians in the world ?" 
- However, as the Pharfalians attacked and harafled 
him in his march, he engaged them with five hundred 
horfe, and put them to flight. He was fo much 
pleafed with his fuccefs, that he erefted a trophy un- 
der mount Narthacium ; and he valued himfelf the 
more upon it, becaufe with fo fmall a number of his 
own training, he had beaten a people who reckoned 
theirs the beft cavalry in Greece. Here Diphridas, 
one of the Kphori, met him, and gave him orders to 
enter Boeotia immediately. And though his intention 
was to do it afterwards, when he had ftrengthened his 
army with fome reinforcements, he thought it was not 
right to difobey the magiftrates. He therefore faid to 
thofe about him, " Now comes the day, for which 

<< we 
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** we were called out of Afia." At the fame time he 
fent for two cohorts from the army near Corinth. 
And the Lacedaemonians did him the honour to caufe 
proclamation to be made at home, that fuch of the 
youth as were inclined to go and afliit the king, 
might give in their names. All the young men in 
Sparta prefented themfelves for that fervice ; but the 
magiftrates felefted only fifty of the ableft, and fent 
them. 

Agefilaus, having paffed the ftraits of Thermopylae, 
and traverfed Phocis, which was in friendfliip with 
the Spartans, entered Boeotia, and encamped upon 
the plains of Chaeronea. He had fcarce entrenched 
himfelf, when there happened an eclipfe of the fun*. 
At the fame time he received an acccsunt that Pifan- 
der was defeated at fea, and killed, by Pharnabazus 
and Conon. He was much afHided with his own lofs, 
as well as that of the public. Yet left his army which 
was going to give battle would be difcouraged at the 
news, he ordered his meffengers to give out that 
Pifander was viftorious. Nay, he appeared in public 
with a chaplet of flowers, returned folemn thanks for 
the pretended fuccefs, and fent portions of the facri- 
fice to his friends. 

When he came up to Coroneaf, and was in vjew 
of the enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing 
he gave to the Orchomenians, and took the right 
himfelf. The Thebans alfo putting themfelves in 
order of battle, placed themfelves on the right, and the 
Argives on the left. Xenophon fays, that this was the 
moft fiirjious battle in his time; and he certainly was 

♦ This ^pfe happened on the twenty-ninth of Auguft, in the 
third year of the ninety-fixth Olympiad, three hundred and ninety- 
two years before the Chriftian sera. 

t In the printed text it is Coronea, nor have we any various 
reading. But undoubtedly Chctronea, upon the Cephifus, was the 
place where the battle was fought j and we mud not confound it 
with the battle of Coronea, in Theflaly, fought fifty-three years 
before. 
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able to judge, for he fought in it for Agefilaus, with 
whom he returned from Afia. 

The firfl: charge was neither violent nor lafting : 
The Thebans foon routed the Orchomenians, and 
Agefilaus the Argives. But when both parties were 
informed that their left wings were broken and ready 
for flight, both haftened to their relief. At this in- 
ftant Agefilaus might have fecured to himfelf the 
viftory without any rifque, if he would have fuffered 
the Thebans to pafs, and then have charged them in 
the rear * : but borne along by his fury and an ambi- 
tion to difplay his valour, he attacked them in front, 
in the confidence of beating them upon equal terms. 
They received him, however, with equal vivacity, 
and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, efpecially 
where Agefilaus and his fifty Spartans were engaged. 
It was a happy circumftance that he had thofe volun- 
teers, and they could not have come more feafonably. 
For they fought with the moft determined valour, and 
expofed their perfons to the greateft dangers in his de- 
fence ; yet they could not prevent his being wounded. 
He was pierced through his armour in many places 
with fpears and fwords : and though they formed a 
ring about him, it was with difficulty they brought 
him off alive, after having killed numbers of the ene- 
my, and left not a few of their own body dead upon 
the fpot. At laft, finding it imprafticable to break 
the Theban front, they were obliged to have recourfe 
to a manoeuvre which at firft they fcorned. They 
opened their ranks, and let the Thebans pafs ; after 
which, obferving that they marched in a diforderly 
manner, they made up again, and took them in flank 
and rear. They could not however, breik them. The 
Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing themfelves 
much upon the battle, becaufe their part of the army 
was a full match for the Lacedaemonians. 

• Xenophon gives another turn to the matter; for with him 
Agefilaus was never wrong. 

Agefilaus, 
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Agefilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had feen the 
dead borne off upon their arms. Mean time he was 
informed, that a party of the enemy had taken refuge 
in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave 
orders that they (hould be difmiffed in fafety. Before 
this temple flood a trophy, which the Boeotians had 
formerly ereded, when, under the conduft of Spar- 
ton, they had defeated the Athenians, and killed their 
general Tolmides*. 

Early next morning, Agefilaus, willing to try whe- 
ther the Thebans would renew the combat, com- 
manded his men to wear garlands, and the mufic to 
play, while he reared and adorned a trophy in token 
of viftory. At the fame time the enemy applied to 
him for leave to carry off their dead ; which circum- 
ftance confirmed the victory to him. He, therefore, 
granted them a truce for that purpofe, and then 
caufed himfelf to be carried to Delphi, where they 
were celebrating the Pythian games. There he or- 
drcd a folemn proceflion in honour of the god, and 
confecrated to him the tenth of the fpoils he had 
taken in Afia« The offering amounted to a hundred 
talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved 
by the citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance 
of his life. For he did not, like other generals, come 
changed from a foreign country, nor, in fondnefs for 
the fadiions he had feen there, difdain thofe of his 
own. On the contrary, he fhewed as much attach- 
ment to the Spartan cuftoms, as thofe who had never 
paffed the Eurotas. He changed not his repafts, his 
baths, the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of his 
Hrmour, or the furniture of his houfe. He even let 
llis doors remain, which were fo old that they feemed 

♦ In the battle of Coronca, 
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to be thofc fet up by Ariftodemus *. Xenophon alfo 
affures us, that his daughter's carriage was not in the 
leaft richer than thofe of other young ladies. Thefe 
carriages, called canathra^ and made ufe of by the 
virgins in their folemn proceffions, were a kind of 
wooden chaifes, made in the form of griffins or ^oat- 
ftags f. Xenophon has not given us the name of this 
daughter of Agefilaus : and Dicaearchus is greatly 
diffatisfied, that neither her name is preferved nor 
that of the mother of Epaminondas. But we find by 
fonie Lacedaemonian infcriptions, that the wife of 
Agefilaus was called Cleora, and his daughters 
Apolia and Prolyta|. We fee alfo at Lacedasmon 
the fpear he fought with, which diflers not from 
others. 

As he obferved that many of the citizens valued 
themfelvcs upon breeding horfes for the Olympic 
games, he perfuaded his fifter Cynifca to make an 
attempt that way, and to try her fortune in the cha» 
riot-race in perfon. This he did, to fhew the Greeks 
that a victory of that kind did not depend upon 
any extraordinary fpirit or abilities, but only upon 
riches and expence. 

Xenophon, fo famed for wifdom, fpent much of 
his time with him, and he treated him with great 
refpe^. He alfo defired him to fend for his Tons, 
that they might have the benefit of a Spartan educa- 
tion, by which they would gain the beft knowledge 
in the world, the knowing how to command, and 
how to obey. 

After the death of Lyfander, he found out a con^ 
fpiracy, which fhat general had formed againft him 
immediately after his return from Afia. And he was 

« Ariftodemus, the Ton of Hercules, and founder of the royal 
family of Sparta, flouriihed eleven hundred years before the Chrif- 
tian aera ; fo that the gates of Agefilaus's palace, if fet up by Arif- 
todemuf , had then flood (tvcn hundred and eight years. 

t In the orignal r^aytXot^ut, Cervornm ell fpccie tragelaphu« 
barba tantum et armorum villo diftans. Pmn. 

X Eupolia and Proavga. Cod. Vulcob. 
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inclined to fhew the public what kind of man Lyfan- 
der really was, by expofing an oration found among^ 
his papers, which had been compofed for him by 
Cleon of Halicamaffus, and was to have been delivered 
by him to the people, in order to facilitate the inno- 
vations he was meditating in the conftitution. But 
one of the fenators having the perufal of it, and find- 
mg it a very plaufible compofition, advifed him " not 
*^ to dig Lyfander out of his grave, but rather to bury 
^ the oration with him/' The advice appeared rea^ 
fonable, and he fuppreffed the paper. 

As for the perfons who oppofed his meafures moft, 
he made no open reprifals upon them ; but he found 
means to employ them as generals or governors. 
When inverted with power, they foon fhewed what 
unworthy and avaricious men they were, and in con* 
lequence were called to account for their proceedings. 
Then he ufed to affift them in their diftrefs, and 
labour to get them acquitted; by which he made 
them friends and partisans initead of adverfaries ; fo 
diat at laft he had no oppofition to contend with. 
For his royal colleague Agefipolis *, being the fon of 
an exile, very young, and of a mild and modeft dif- 
pofition, interfered not much in the affairs of govern- 
ment, Agefilaus contrived to make him yet more 
tradable. The two kings, when they were in Sparta, 
eat at the fame table. Agefilaus knew that Agefipo- 
lis was open to the impremons of love as well as him- 
felf, and therefore conftantly turned the converfation 
upon fome amiable young perfon. He even aflifted 
him in his views that way, and brought him at laft; 
to fix upon the fame favourite with himfelf. For 
at Sparta there is nothing criminal in thefe attach- 
ments : on the contrary (as we have obferved in the 
life of Lycurgus), fuch love is produdtive of the 
greateft modefty and honour, and its charafteriftic is 
^n ambition to improve the objeft in virtue. 

* Agefipolis was the fon of Paiifanlas. 

Age. 
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Agefilaus, thu8 powerful in Sparta, had the addrefi 
to get Teleutias, his brother by the mother's fide, 
appointed admiral. After which, he marched againft 
Corinth * with his land forces, and took the long 
walls ; Teleutias affifting his operations by fea. The 
Argives, who were then in poffeffion of Corinth, were 
celebrating the Ifthmian games ; and Agefilaus com* 
ing upon them as they were engaged in the facrifice, 
drove them away, and feized upon all that they had 
prepared for the feftival. The Corinthian exiles who 
attended him, defired him to undertake the exhibi- 
tion, as prefident ; but not choofmg that, he ordered 
them to proceed with the folemnity, and ftayed to 
guard them. But when he was gone, the Argivea 
celebrated the games over again ; and fome who had 
gained the prize before, had the fame good fortune a 
fccond time ; others who were vidorious then, were 
now in the lift of the vanquifhed. Lyfander took the 
opportunity to remark how great the cowardice of the 
Argives muft be, who, while they reckoned the pre* 
fidency at thofe games fo honourable a privilege, did 
not dare to rilk a battle for it. He was, indeed, of 
opinion, that a moderate regard for this fort of di- 
verfions was beft, and applied himfelf to embellifh 
the choirs and public exercifes of his own country. 
When he was at Sparta, he honoured them with his 
prefence, and fupported them with great zeal and 
fpirit, never miffing any of the exercifes of the 
young men or the virgins. As for other entertain- 
ments, fo much admired by the world, he feemed not 
even to know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great repu- 
tation among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was uni^ 
verfally carefled, approached and paid his refpedls to 

•There were two expeditions of Agefilaus agsunft Corinth j Plu- 
tarch in this place confounds them ; whereas Xcnophon,in his fourth 
book, has diflinguiflied them very clearly. The enterprizc in which 
Teleutias affifted, did not fucceed ; for Iphicrates, the Athenian ge- 
neral, kept Coiinth and its territories from feeling the effe6ls of 
Agciilaus s rcfcntment. 

hinxj 
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him ; after which he mixed with a pompou€ air in his 
train, expefting he would take fome honourable notice 
of him. At laft he faid, " Do not you know me, fir?** 
The king carting his eyes upon him, anfwered (lightly, 
" Are you not Callipedes the ftage-player?** Another 
time, being aiked to go and hear a man who mimicked 
the nightingale to great perfeftion, he refufed, and 
faid, " I have heard the nightingale herfelf/* 

Menecrates the phyfician having fucceeded in fome 
defperate cafes, got the furname of Jupiter. And he 
was fo vain of the appellation, that he made ufe of it 
in a letter to the king. " Menecrates Jupiter to king 
** Agefilaus, health.** His anfwer began thus : " King 
** Agefilaus to Menecrates, his fenfes.'* 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took 
the temple of Juno ; and as he flood looking upon 
the foldiers who were carrying off the prifoners and 
the fpoils, ambaffadors came from Thebes with pro- 
pofals of peace. He had ever hated that city ; and now 
thinking it neceffary to exprefs his contempt for it, he 
pretended not to fee the ambafladors, nor to hear 
their addrefs though they were before him. Heaven, 
however, avenged the affront. Before they were 
gone, news was brought him, that a battalion of Spar- 
tans was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. This was one of 
the greateft loffes his country had fuftained for a long 
time: and, befides being deprived of a number of 
brave men, there was this further mortification, that 
their heavy-armed foldiers were beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agefilaus immediately marched to their afliftance; 
but finding it too late, he returned to the temple of 
Juno, and acquainted the Boeotian ambaffadors that 
he was ready to give them audience. Gldd of the 
opportunity to return the infult, they came, but made 
no mention of the peace. They only defired a lafe 
conduft to Corinth. Agefilaus, provoked at the 
demand, anfwered, " If you are defirous to fee your 
** friends in the elevation of fuccefs, to-morrow you 

« Ifaall 
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*^ (hall do it with all the fecurity you can defire.*' 
Accordingly, the next day he laid wafte the territories 
of Corinth, and taking them with him, advanced to 
the very walls. Thus having fhewn the ambaffadors. 
that the Corinthians did not dare to oppofe him, he 
diftniffed them : then he coUefted fuch of his country- 
men as had efcaped in the late adion, and marched 
to Lacedaemon ; taking care every day to move be- 
fore it was light, and to encamp after it was dark, to 
prevent the infults of the Arcadians, to whofe aver- 
fion and envy he was no ftranger. 

^ After this, to gratify the Athaeans *, he led his 
forces, along with theirs, into Acarnania, where he 
made an immcnfe bootv, and defeated the Acarnanians 
in a pitched battle. The Achxans defired him to ftay 
till winter, in order to prevent the enemy from fowing 
their lands. But he faid, " The ftep he (hould take, 
** would be the very reverfe ; for they would be more 
*' afraid of war, when they had their. fields covered 
** with corn.** The event juftified his opinion. Next 
year, as foon as an army appeared upon their borders, 
they made peace with the Achseans. 

When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the Perfian 
fleet, had made themfelves mailers of the lea, they ra- 
vaged the coafts of L?conia; and the walls of Athens 
were rebuilt with the money which Pharnabazus fup- 
plied. The Lacedaemonians then thought proper to 
conclude a peace with the Perfians, and fent Antalci* 
das to make their propofals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, 
on this occafion, afted an infamous part to the Greeks 
in Afia : and delivered up thofe cities to the king of 
Perfia, for whofe liberty Agefilaus had fought. No 
part of the difhonour, indeed, fell upon Agefilaus. 

* The Achaeans were in pofleiTion of Calydon, which before bad 
belonged lu the iEtoIians. The Acarnanians, now ailifted by the 
Athenians and Boeotians, attempted to make themfelves maftcrs of 
it. But the Achaeans applied to the Lacedaemonians for fuccoura, 
who employed Agefilaus in that bulincfs. 

Xen. Gr. Hift. Book iv. 
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Antalcidas was his enemy, and he haftened the peace 
by all the means he could devife, becaufe he knew 
the war contributed to the reputation and power of 
the man he hated. Neverthelefs, when Agefilaus 
was told, ** the Lacedaemonians were turning 
" Medes," he faid, " No ; the Medes are turning 
*' Lacedaemonians.** And as fome of the Greeks 
were unwilling to be comprehended in the treaty, he 
forced them to accept the king's terms, by threaten- 
ing them with war"** 

His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans ; for 
it was one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia 
(hould be free and independent. The fubfequent 
events made the matter very clear. When Phce- 
bidas in the moft unjuftifiable manner had feized 
the citadel of Cadmea in time of full peace, the 
Greeks in general expreffed their indignation ; and 
many of the Spartans did the fame ; particularly thofe 
who were at variance with Agefilaus. Thefe alked 
him, in an angry tone, " By whofe orders Phoebidas 
** had does fo unjuft a thing ?" hoping to bring the 
blame upon him. He fcrupled not to fay, in behalf 
of Phoebidas. *' You fhould examine the tendency 
** of the action ; confider whether it is advantageous 
" to Sparta. If its nature is fuch, it was glorious to 
" do it without any orders.*' Yet in his difcourfe he 
was always magnifying juftice, and giving her the firft 
rank among the virtues. " TJnfupported by juftice,'* 
faid- he, *' valour is good for nothing!; and if all men 

* The king of Per(ia*s terms were : That the Greek cities, in 
Ada, with the Iflands of Clazomenae and Cyprus, (hould remain to 
him : that all the other ftates, fmall and great, iliould be left free, 
excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which, having been 
from time immemorable fubjed to the Athenians, Ihould remain fo: 
and that fuch as refufed to embrace the peace, Ihould be compelled 
to admit it by force of arms. Xen. Hellan. Lib. v. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Chrift, 387. 

f This is not the only inftance, in which we find it was a maxim 
among the Lacedaemonians, that a man ought to be ftri^ly juft in 
his private capacity, but that he may take what latitude he pleafes 
in a public one, provided his country is a gainer by it. 

** where 
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** where juft, there would be no need of valour." If 
any one, in the courfe of converfation, happened to 
fay, " Such is the pleafure of the great king;*' he 
would anfwer, *' How is he greater than I, if he be 
** not more juft? " Which implies a maxim indifput- 
ably right, that juftice is the royal inftrument by 
which we are to take the diflferent proportions of hu^ 
man excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Perfia 
fent him a letter, the purport of which was to pro- 
pofe a private friendfhip and the rights of hofpitality 
between them ; but he declined it. He faid, ^^ The 
^^ public friendfhip was fufHcient ; and while that 
•* lafled, there was no need of a private one.** 

Yet he did not regulate his condud by thefe honour- 
able fentiments : on the contrary, he was often car- 
ried away by his ambition and refentment. Particu- 
larly in this affair of the Thebans, he not only fcreened 
Phcebidas from puniihment, but perfuaded the Spar- 
tan commonwealth to join in his crime, by holding 
the Cadmea for themfelves, and putting the Theban 
adminiftration in the hands of Archias and Leon* 
tidas, who had betrayed the citadel to Phcebidas* 
Hence it was natural to fufped that though Phoebidag 
was the inftrument, thedefignwas formed by Agefilaus; 
and the fubfequent proceedings confirmed it beyond 
contradiction. For when the Athenians had expel- 
led the garrifon*, and reftored the Thebans to their 
liberty, he declared war againft the latter for putting 
to death Archias and Leontidas, whom he called polcm 
marchsj but who in faft were tyrants. Cleombro- 
tust, who upon the death of Agefipolis fucceeded 
to the throne, was fent with an army into Boeotia. 
For Agefilaus, who was now forty years above the age 

» See Xem. Grec. Hift. L. v. whence it appears that the Cad- 
mea was recovered by the Athenian forces. 

t Clconibrotus was the j oungclt Ion of Paufanias^ and brother 
to Agefipolis. 

of 
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of puberty, and confequently excufed from fervice by 
law, was very willing to decline this commiilion. In- 
deed, as he had lately made war upon the Phliafian« 
in favour of exiles, he was afhamed now to appear 
in arms againft the Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, 
of the party that oppofed Agefilaus, lately appointed 
governor of Thefpiae. He wanted neither courage 
nor ambition, but he was governed rather by fanguine 
hopes than good fenfe and prudence. This man, 
fond of a great name, and reflecting how Phcebidas 
had diftinguifhed himfelf in the lifts of fame by his 
Theban enterprife, was perfuaded it would be a much 
greater and more glorious performance, if without 
any directions from his fuperiors he could feize upon 
the Piraeus, and deprive the Athenians of the empire 
of the fea, by a fudden attack at land. 

It is faid, that this was a train laid for him by Pelo- 
pidas and Gelon, firft magiftrates in Boeotia*. They 
fent perfons to him, who pretended to be much in the 
Spartan intereft, and who, by magnifying him as the 
only man fit for fuch an exploit, worked up his ambi- 
tion till he undertook a thing equally unjuft and de- 
teftable with the aflfair of the Cadmea, but conduced 
with lefs valour, and attended with lefs fuccefs. He 
hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the night, but 
day-light overtook him upon the plains of Thriafia. 
And wq are told, that fome light appearing to thefoU 
diers to ftream from the temples or Eleufis, they were 
ftruck with a religious horror. Sphodrias himfelf loft 
his fpirit of adventure, when he found his march could 
no longer be concealed ; and having collefted fome 
trifling booty, he returned with difgrace to Thefpiae. 

Hereupon, the Athenians fent deputies to Sparta, 
to complain^of Sphodrias; but they found the magif-. 



* They feared the Lacedaemonians were too ftrong for them, and 
therefore put Sphodrias upon this a6l of holiility agalnft the Athe- 
nians^ in order to draw them into the quarrel. 

trate^ 
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trates had proceeded againft him without their cotft* 
plaints, and that he was already under a capital pro-< 
fecution. He had not dared to appear and take his 
trial ; for he dreaded the rage or his countrymen, 
who were afhamed of his condud to the Athenians, 
and who were willing to refent the injury as done to 
themfelves, rather than have it thought that they had 
joined in fo flagrant an ad: of injufUce. 

Sphodrias had a fon named Cleonymus, young and 
handfome, and a particular favourite of Archidamus, 
the fon of Agefilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to 
fuppofe, fhared in all the uneafmefs of the young man 
for his father ; but he knew not how to appear openly 
in his behalf, becaufe Sphodrias had been a ftrong 
adverfary to Agefilaus. However, as Cleonymus 
applied to him, and intreated him with many tears to 
intercede with Agefilaus, as the perfon whom they 
had moft reafon to dread, he undertook the commif* 
fion. Three or four days paffed, during which he was 
reftrained by a reverential awe from fpeaking of the 
matter to his father ; but he followed him up and 
down in filence. At lafl, when the day of trisil was 
at hand, he fummoned up courage enough to fay, 
Cleonymus was a fuppliant to him for his father. 
Agefilaus, knowing the attachment of his fon to that 
youth, did not lay any injundions upon him againft. 
It, For Cleonymus, from his infancy, had given 
hopes that he would one day rank with the worthieft 
men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to 
expeft any great favour in this cale ; he only faid, 
•* He would confider what would be the coniiftent 
*' and honourable part for him to aft.** 

Archidamus, therefore, afhamed of his inefHcacy of 
his interpofition, difcontinued his vifits to Cleonymus, 
though before he ufed to call upon him many times 
in a day. Hence the friends of Sphodrias gave up the 
point for loft, till an intimate acquaintance of Agefi- 
laus, named Etymocles, in a converfation which pafs- 
ed between them, difcovered the fcntiments of diat 

prince 
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prince. He told him, " He highly difapproved that 
** attempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon him as ai 
*' brave man, and was fenfible that Sparta had occa- 
" fion for fuch foldiers as he/* This was the way, 
indeed, in which Agefilaus conftantly fpoke of the 
caufe, in order to oblige his fon. By this Cleonymus 
immediately perceived, with how much zeal Archi- 
damus had ferved him ; and the friends of Sphodrias 
appeared with more courage in his behalf. Agefilaus 
was certainly a moft affeftionate father. It is faid, 
when his children were fmall, he would join in their 
fports ; and a friend happening to find him one day 
riding among them upon a fl:icK, he defired him ** not 
" to mention it, till he was a father himfelf." 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athe- 
nians prepared for war. This drew the cenfures of the 
world upon Agefilaus, who, to gratify an abfurd and 
childish inclination of his fon, obftrufted the courfe of 
juftice, and brought his country under the reproach of 
fuch flagrant offences againft the Greeks. As he found 
his colleague Cleombrotus * difinclined to continue 
the war with the Thebans, he dropt the exufe the law 
fiimiflicd him with, though he had made ufe of it be- 
£3re, and marched himfelf into Bceotia. The The- 
bans fuflfered much from his operations, and he felt 
the fame from theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas 
one day feeing him come off wounded, thus addrefled 
him, " The Thebans pay you well for teaching them 
" to fight, when they had neither inclination nor fuf- 
" ficient (kill for it.'* It is certain the Thebans were 
at this time much more formidable in the field than 
they had ever been ; after having been trained and ex- 
ercifed in fo many wars with the Lacedaemonians. 
For the fame reafon their ancient fage, Lycurgus, in 
one of his three ordinances called lihetrcej forbade 

* Xenophon fays, the Ephori thought Agefilaus, as a more expe- 
rienced general, would cundu6l the war better than Cleombrotus. 
To> t/»or has nothing to do in the text. 

Vol. IV. H them 
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them to go to war vdth the fame enemy often ; namely^ 
to prevent the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewife complained of Agefi« 
laus, ** That it was not in any public qiiarrd, but 
** from an obftinate fpirit of private refentment *, that 
** he fought to deftroy the Thebans. For their part,*' 
they faid, " they were wearing themfelves out, widi« 
'^ out any occafion, by going in fuch numbers upon 
** this or that expedition every year, at the will of a 
** handful of Lacedaemonians/' Hereupon, Aeefi- 
laus, defirous to fhew them that the number of their 
warriors was not fo great, ordered all the allies to fit 
down promifcuouily on one fide, and all the Lace- 
dsmonians on the other. This done, the crier fum« 
inoned the trades to (land up one after another ; the 
potters firfl* and then the braziers, the carpenters, the 
mafons, in fhort, all the mechanics. Almoft all the 
allies rofe up to anfwer in one branch of bufinefs or 
other, but not one of the Lacedaemonians ; for thef 
were forbidden to learn or exerdfe any manual art. 
Then Agefilaus fmiled and faid, ^^ You fee, my 
'* friends, we fend more warriors into the field than 
« you/* 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his re- 
turn from Thebes, as he was going up to the fenate- 
houfe in the citadel t, he was feized with fpafms, and an 
acute pain in his right leg. It fwelled immediately^ 
the veffels were diftended with blood, and there ap- 
peared all the figns of a violent inflammation. A Sy- 
racufan phyfician opened a vein below the ancle; 
upon which the pain abated ; but the blood came fo 
faft, that it was not flopt without great difficulty, nor 
till he fainted away and his life was in danger. He 



* This private refentment and enmity which Agefilaus enterUunecl 
againil the Thebans^ went near to bring ruin both upon himiclf 
and his country. 

t Xenophon (Hellan. 337. 12. Ed. St.) fays, it was as he was 
gpmg from the temple of Venus to the fenate-houfe. 

was 
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^oras carried to Lacedannon in a weak condidon, and 
continued a long time incapable of fervice. 

In the mean time the Spartans met with feveral 
diecks both by fea and land. Ihe mod coniiderable 
lofs was at Leuftra*, which was the firft pitched battle 
the Thebans gained againft them. Before the laft- 
mendoned adion, all pardes were difpofed to peace, 
and theftates of Greece fent their deputies to Lacedae- 
jnon to treat of it. Among thefe was Epaminondas, 
^rfio was celebrated for his erudition and philofophy, 
but had as yet given no proofs of his c<4)acity for com- 
manding armies. He law the other deputies were awed 
by the prefence of Ageiilaus, and he was the only one 
who preferved a proper dignity and freedom both in 
ids manner and Ins propofitions. He made a fpeech 
in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece in 
general ; in which he ihewed that war tended to ag- 
grandife Sparta, at the expence of the other ftates ; 
and infifted that die peace fhould be founded upon 
laftice and equality ; becaufe then only it would be 
hfting, when ail were put upon an equal footing. 

Ageiilaus perceiving that the Greeks liftened to him 
with wonder and great attention, aiked him, ^^ Whether 
*' he thought it juft and equitable that the cities of 
*' Bceotia mould be declared free and independent ?" 
Epaminondas, with great readinefs and fpirit, anfwered 
hnn with another queftion, ** Do you think it rea- 
** fonable that all the cities of I.aconia fhould be de- 
** clared independent ? ** Agefilaus, incenfed at this 
anfwer, ftarted up, and infiAed upon his declaring 
peremptorily, " Whether he agreed to a perfeft inde- 
** pcndence of Bceotia?*' and Epaminondas replied as 
before, " On condition you put Laconia in the fame 

♦ Some manufcripts have it Tegyra; but here is no neceffity to 
alter the recciYcd reading ; though Palmer infifts fo much upon it. 
For that of Lcu^ra was certainly the firll pitched battle in which 
the Thebans defeated the Spartans ; and they effeaed it at the firft- 
career. Betides, it appears from Xenophon (Hellan, 349, »j.) 
that Ageiilaus was nut then recovered of the (acknefs mentioned in 
the text. 

Ha " ftate/' 
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" ftate.** Agefilaus, now exafperated to the laft dd« 
cree, and glad of a pretence againil the Thebans^ 
ftruck their name out of the treaty, and declared war 
againft them upon the fpot. After the reft of the 
deputies had figned fuch points as they could fettle 
amicably, he difmifled them; leaving others of a 
more difficult nature to be decided by the fword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the 
Jlphori fent him orders to march againft the Thebans. 
At the fame time they fent their commiffaries to af« 
femble the allies, who were ill inclined to the war, and 
confidered it as a great burthen upon them, though 
they durft not contradift or oppofe the Lacedacmoni* 
ans. Many inaufpicious figns and prodigies appeared, 
as we have obferved in the life of Epaminondas ; and 
Protheus * the Spartan oppofed the war to the utmoft 
of his power. But Agefilaus could not be driven from 
his purpofe* He prevailed to have hoftilities com- 
menced ; in hopes, that while the reft of Greece was 
in a ftate of freedom, and in alliance with Sparta, and 
the Thebans only excepted, he fhould have an excel- 
lent opportunity to chaftife them. That the war was 
undertaken to gratify his refentment, rather than up- 
on rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty 
was concluded at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of 
JiitiCj and the Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuc- 
tra, on the fifth oiJu/i/ ; which was only twenty days 
after. A thoufand citizens of Lacedsemon were kitt- 
ed there, among whom were their king Cleombrotus 
and the flower of their army, who fell by his fide* 
The beautiful Cleonymus, the fon of Sphodrias, was 

' Prolheus propofed that the Spartans (hould dilband their army 
according to their engagement ; that all the ftates (hould carry 
their contributions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed only 
in making war upon fuch as fhould oppofe the liberty of the cities. 
This, he faid, would give the caufe the fan6lion of Heaven, and 
the ftates of Greece would at all times be ready to embark in k« 
But the Spartans only laughed at this advice ; for, as Xenophon 
adds, " It looked as if the Gods were already urging on the Lace- 
** monians to their ruin.'* 

of 
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of the number : he was ftruck down three feveral 
times, as he was fighting in defence of his prince, 
and rofe up as often ; and at lad was killed with his 
fword in his hand *• 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unex« 
pected blow, and the Thebans were crowned with 
more glorious fuccefs than Greeks had eve<*boafted 
in a battle with Greeks, the fpirit and dignity of the 
vanquiflied was, notwithftanding, more to be ad* 
mired and applauded than that of the conquerors. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon fays, ** Men of meriti 
*' in their convivial converfations let fall fome ex^- 
*^ preffions that deferve to be remarked and preferv- 
** ed ; certainly the noble behaviour and the exprqf- 
** (ions of fuch perfons, when ftruggling with adver- 
** fity, claim our notice much more/^ When the 
Spartans received the news of the overthrow at Leuc- 
tra, it happened that they were celebrating a feftival, 
and the city was fiiU of ftrangers ; for the troops of 
young men and maidens were at their exercifes in the 
theatre. The Ephori^ though they immediately per- 
ceived that their aflfairs were ruined, and that they had 
loft the empire of Greece, would not fufFer the fports 
to break off, nor any of the ceremonies or decora- 
tions of the feftival to be omitted ; but having fent 

♦ Epaminondas placed his belt troops in one wing, and thofe 
be lead depended on in the other. The fornier he commanded in 
perfon ; to the latter he gave diredlions, that, when they found the 
enemy 8 charge too heavy, they (hould retire Icif'iirely, fo as to ex- 
pofe them to a doping front. Cleombrotus and Archidamus ad- 
vanced to the charge with great vigour ; but as they prclled on the 
llieban wing which retired, they gave Epaminondas an opportunity 
of charging them both in flank and front ; which he did with fo 
much bravery, that the Spartans began to give way, efpecially af- 
ter Cleombrotus was ilain, whofe dead body, however, they reco- 
vered. At length they were totally defeated, chieHy by the flciU 
and condud of the Theban general. Four thoufand Spartans were 
killed on the field of battle ; whereas the Thebans did not lofe 
above three hundred. Such was the fatal battle of I^u6lra, where- 
in the Spartans loft their fuperiority in Greece, which they had held 
pc^ five hundred years. 

H 3 the 
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the names of the killed to their refpefHve funiCes, 
they flayed to fee the exerdfes, the dances, and all 
other parts of the exhibition concluded *• 

Next morning, the names of the killed, and of thofe 
i;fho furvived the battle, being perfedly afcertained, 
the fathers and other relations of the dead, appeared 
in public, and embraced each other with a chearfiil 
air and generous pride ; while the relations of the 
furvivors fhut thenifelves up, as in time of mourning. 
And if any one was forced to go out upon bufinefs, he 
ihewed all the tokens of forrow and humiliation both 
in his fpeech and countenance. The difference was 
ftill more remarkable among the matrons. They who 
expelled to receive their fons alive from the battle, 
were melancholy and filent ; whereas thofe who had 
an account that their fons were flain, repaired inmie- 
diately to the temples to return thanks, and vifited 
each other with all the marks of joy and elevation. 

The people, who were now deferted by their allies, 
and expeded that Epaminondas, in the pride of vic- 
tory, would enter Peloponnefus, called to mind the 
oracle, which they applied again to the lamenefs of 
Agefilaus. The fcruples they had on this occafion, 
dilcouraged them extremely, and they were afraid the 
divine difpleafure had brought upon them the late 
calamity, for expelling a found man from the throne, 
and preferring a lame one, in fpite of the extraordinary 
warnings Heaven had given them againfl it. Never- 
thelefs, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and 
renown, they looked upon him as the only man who 
could retrieve their affairs ; for, befide marching under 

♦ But where was the merit of all thia ? What could fuch a con- 
duct have for its fupport but cither infcnfibility or affectation ? If 
th«y found any reafon to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their 
frends and fellow- citizens, certainly the ruin of the ftate was aa 
obje6t fufficicntly ferious to call them from the purfuits of feftivity ! 
But, Qucs Jupiter vitlt pcrdere prius dement at : The infatuation 
of ambition and jealoufy drew upon them the Theban war, and it 
I'eemed to laft upon them, even when they had felt its fatal confc- 
quences. 

IU9 
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lus banners as their prince and general, they applied 
to him in every internal diforder of the common- 
wealth. At prefent they were at a lofs what to do 
with thofe who had fled from the battle. The Lace* 
daemonians call fuch perfons trefantas *. In this cafe 
they did not choofe to fet fuch marks of difgrace upon 
them as the laws direfted, becaufe they were fo nu-* 
merons and powerful, that there was reafon to appre- 
hend it might occafion an infurredion. For fuch 
perfons are not only excluded all offices, but it is 
mfamous to intermarry with them. Any man that 
meets them is at liberty to ftrike them. They are 
obliged to appear in a forlorn manner, and in a vile 
habit, with patches of divers colours ; and to wear 
their beards half fhaved and half unihaved. To put 
fo rigid a law as this in execution, at a time when 
the oflfenders were fo numerous, and when the com- 
monwealth had fo much occafion for foldiers^ was 
both impolitic and dangerous. 

In this perplexity they had recourfe to Agefilaus, 
and invefted him with new powers of legation* 
But he, without making any addition, retrenchment, 
or change, went into the afiembly, and told the La- 
cedaemonians, ^^ The laws fliould fleep that day^ 
** and refume their authority the day following, ana 
** retain it for ever." By this means he preferved to 
the ftate its laws entire, as well as the obnoxious per* 
fons from infamy. Then, in order to raife the youth 
out of the depreffion and melancholy under which 
they laboured, he entered Arcadia at the head of 
them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with great care, 
but he cook a little town of the Mantineans, and ra- 
vaged the flat country. This reftored Sparta to her 
fpirits in fome degree, and gave her reafon to hope 
that ihe was not abfolutely loft. 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered 
Laconia. His infantry amounted to forty thoufand 
men, exclufive of the light-armed, and thofe who, 

• Th»t is, pirftms gaormed 6y (heir fears. 

H 4 without 
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without arms, followed only for plunder. For, if the 
whole were reckoned, there were not fewer than 
feventy thoufand that poured into that country. Full 
fix hundred years were elapfed fince the firft eftabliih- 
ment of the Dorians in Lacedaemon, and this was 
the firft time, in all that long period, they had feen 
an enemy in their territories ; none ever dared to fet 
foot in them before. But now a new fcene of hofti- 
lities appeared ; the confederates advanced without 
refiftance, laying all wafte with fire and fword, as 
far as the Eurotas, and the very fuburbs of Sparta. 
For, as Theopompus informs us, Agefilaus would not 
fuffer the Lacedaemonians to engage with fuch an 
impetuous torrent of war. He contented himfelf with 
placing his beft infantry in the middle of the city, 
and other important pofts; and bore the menaces 
and infults of the Thebans, who called him out by 
name, as the firebrand which had lighted up the war, 
and bade him fight for his country, upon which he 
had brought fo many misfortunes. 

Agefilaus was equally difturbed at the tumult and 
diforder within the city, the outcries of the old men, 
who moved backwards and forwards, exprefling their 
grief and indignation, and the wild behaviour of the 
women, who were terrified even to madnefs at the 
fliouts of the enemy, and the flames which afcended 
around them. He was in pain, too, for his reputation. 
Sparta was a great and powerful ftate at his accelfion, 
and he now faw her glory wither, and his own boafts 
come to nothing. It feems, he had often faid, *' No 
*' Spartan women ever faw the fmoak of an enemy's 
** camp.'* In like manner, when an Athenian diC- 
puted with Antalcidas on the fubjeft of valour, ^nd 
faid, ** We have often driven you from the banks of 
*' the Cephifus/' Antalcidas anfwered, '* But we 
** never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas.'* 
Near akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of 
lefs note, to a m^in of Argos, who faid, " Many of 

" you 
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•* you fleep on the plains of Argos." The Spartan 
anfwered, '' But not one of you fleeps on the plains 
** of Lacednemon/* 

Some fay, Antalcidas was then one of the Epkorij 
and that he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear 
that Sparta would be taken. As the enemy pre- 
pared to pafs the Eurotas, in order to attack the town 
itfelf, Agefilaus relinquifhed the other pofts, and drew 
up all his forces on an eminence in the middle of the 
city. It happened that the river was much fwoln with 
the fnow which had fallen in great quantities, and the 
cold was more troublefome to the Thebans than the 
rapidity of the current ; yet Epaminondas forded it at 
the head of his infantry. As he was paffing it, fome- 
body pointed him out to Agefilaus ; who, after hav- 
mg viewed him for fome time, only let fall this ex- 
preffion, '* O adventurous man !" All the ambition 
of Epaminondas was to come to an engagement in the 
city, and to ere£t a trophy there ; but finding he could 
not draw down Agefilaus from the heights, he decamp- 
ed, and laid wafte the country. 

There had long been a difaflfefted party in Lace- 
dsemoU) and now about two hundred of that party 
leagued together, and feized upon a ftrong poft, called 
the Iffarium, in which flood the temple of Diana. 
The Lacedaemonians wanted to have the place ftormed 
immediately: but Agefilaus, apprehenfive of an in- 
furreftion in their favour, took his cloak and one 
fervant with him, and told them aloud, *' That they 
'' had miftaken their orders. I did not order you/* 
faid he, '' to take poft here, nor all in any one place, 
** but fome there'* (pointing to another place), " and 
** fome in other quarters.** When they heard this, 
they were happy in thinking their defign was not 
difcovered ; and they came out, and went to feveral 
pofts as he direfted them. At the fame time he 
lodged another corps in the IJjbrium^ and took about 
fifteen of the mutineers, and put them to death in the 
night. 

Soon 
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Soon after this, he difcovered another^ and much 
greater confpiracy of Spartans, who met privately in 
a houfe belonging to one of them, to confider of 
means to change the form of government. It was dan« 
gerous either to bring them to a trial in a time of fo 
much trouble, or to let their cabals pafs without no* 
tice. Agefilaus, therefore, having confulted with the 
Ephori^ put them to death without the formality of a 
trial, though no Spartan had ever fufiered in that man- 
ner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the 
Helots who were enlifted, flunk away from the town, 
and deferted to the enemy, and this greatly difcou- 
raged his forces, he ordered his fevants to go early in 
the morning to the quarters, and where they found 
any had deferted, to hide their arms, (hat their num« 
bers might not be known. 

Hiftorians do not agree as to the time when the 
Thebans quitted Laconia. Some fay the winter foon 
forced them to retire ; the Arcadians being impatient 
of a campaign at that feafon, and &lling off in a very 
diforderly manner : others affirm, that the Thebans 
ftayed full three months, in which time they laid 
wafte almoft all the country. Theopompus writes, 
that at the very jundure the governors of Bceotiahad 
fent them orders to return, there came a Spartan, 
named Phrixus, on the part of Agefilaus, and gave 
them ten talents to leave Laconia. So that> accord* 
ing to him, they not only executed all that they in« 
tended, but had money from the enemy to defray the 
expences of their return. For my part, I cannot con* 
qeive how Theopompus came to be acquainted with 
this particular, which other hiftorians knew nothing 
of. 

It is univerfally agreed, however, that Agefilaus 
faved Sparta, by controuling his native paffions of ob- 
flinacy and ambition, and purfuing no meafures but 
what were fafe. He could not, indeed, after the late 
blow, reftore her to her former glory and power. 

As 
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As healthy bodies, long accuftomed to a ftrid and re- 
gular diet, often find one deviation from that regi- 
men fatal, fo one mifcarriage brought that flourifliing 
date to decay. Nor is it to be wondered at. Their 
ccmftitution was admirably formed for peace, for vir- 
tue, and harmony : but when they wanted to add to 
thdr dominions by force of arms, and to make acqui- 
iitions which Lycurgus thought unneceffary to their 
happinefs, they fplit upon that rock he had warned 
them to avoid. 

Agefilaus now declined the fervice on account of 
his great age. But his fon Archidamus, having re- 
ceived fome fuccours from Dionyfius the Sicilian ty- 
rant, fought the Arcadians, and gained that which is 
called the tearlefs battle ; for he killed great numbers 
of the enemy, without lofmg a man himfelf. 

Nothing could aflford a greater proof of the weak- 
nefs of Sparta, than this vidory. Before, it had been fb 
common, and fo natural a thing, for Spartans to con- 
quer, that on fuch occafions they offered no greater 
facrifice than a cock ; the combatants were not elated, 
nor thofe who received the tidings of viftory over- 
joyed« Even when that great battle was fought at 
Mantinea, which Thucydides has fo well defcribed, 
the Ephori prefented the perfon who brought them 
the firft news of their fuccefs, with nothing but a mefs 
of meat from the public table. But now, when an 
account of this battle was brought, and Archidamus 
approached the town, they were not able to contain 
themfelves. Firft his father advanced to meet him 
with tears of joy, and after him the magiftrates. 
Multitudes of old men and women flocked to the ri- 
ver, ftretching out their hands, and blelTmg the gods, 
as if Sparta had wafhed off her late unworthy ftains, 
and feen her glory ftream out afrefh. Till that hour 
the men were fo much afhamed of the lofs they 
had fuftained, that, it is faid, they could not even 
carry it with an unembarraffed countenance to the 
womexu 

When 
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When Epaminondas re-eflabli(hed Meflene, and 
the ancient inhabitants returned to it from all quar» 
ters, the Spartans had not courage to oppofe him in 
the field. But it gave them great concern, and they 
could not look upon Agefilaus without anger, when 
they confidered that in his reign they had loft a coun« 
try full as extenfive as Lacona, and fuperior in ferti- 
lity to all the provinces of Greece ; a country whofe 
revenues they had long called their own. For this 
reafon, Agefilaus rejeded the peace, which the The* 
bans offered him ; not choofmg formally to give up to 
them what they were in faft poffeffed of. But while 
he was contending for what he could not recover, he 
was near lofing Sparta itfelf, through the fuperior ge- 
neralftiip of his advcrfary. The Mantineans had fepa- 
rated again from their alliance with Thebes, and call- 
ed in the Lacedaemonians to their afliftance. Epami- 
nondas being apprifed that Agefilaus was upon his 
march to Mantinea, decamped from Tegea in the. 
night, unknown to the Mantineans, and took a dif- 
ferent road to Lacedaemon, from that Agefilaus was 
upon ; fo that nothing was more likely than that he 
would have come upon the city in this defencelefs 
ftate, and have taken it with eafe. But Euthynus, of 
Thefpine, as Callifthenes relates it, or fome Cretan, 
according to Xenophon, informed Agefilaus of the 
defign, who fent a horfeman to alarm the- city, and 
not long after entered it himfelf. 

In a little time the Thebans paffed the Eurotas, and 
attacked the town. Agefilaus defended it with a vi- 
gour above his years. He faw that this was not the 
time (as it had been) for fafe and cautious meafures, 
but rather for the boldcft and moft defperate efforts ; 
infomuch that the means in which he had never before 
placed any confidence, or made the leaft ufe of, ftaved 
oft' the prefcnt danger, and fnatched the town out of 
the hands of Epaminondas. He erefted a trophy up- 
on the occafioii, and fliewed the children and the 
women how glorioufly the Spartans rewarded their 

country 
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<:ountry for their education. Archidamus greatly 
diftinguiftied himfelf that day, both by his courage 
and agility, flying through the bye-lanes to meet the 
enemy where they preffed the hardeft, and every- 
tdiere repulfing them with his little band. 

But Ifadus the fon of Phoebidas, was the moft ex- 
traordinary and ftriking fpedaclc, not only to his 
countrymen, but to the enemy. He was tall and 
beautiml in his perfon, and juft growing from a boy 
into a man, which is the time the human flower has 
the greateft charm. He was without either arms or 
clothes, naked and newly anointed with oil ; only he 
had a fpear in one hand, and a fword in the oUier. 
In this condition he ruflied out of his houfe, and 
having made his way through the combatants, he 
dealt his deadly blows among the enemy's ranks, 
ftriking down every man he engaged with. Yet he 
received not one wound himfelf; whether it was that 
Heaven preferved him in regard to his valour, or whe- 
ther he appeared to his adverfaries as fomething more 
than human. It is faid, the Ephori honoured him 
with a chaplet for the great things he had performed, 
but, at the fame time, fined him a thoufand drachmas 
for daring to appear without his armour. 

Some days after this, there was another battle be- 
fore Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having routed 
the firft battalions, was very eager in the purfuit ; 
when a Spartan, named Anticrates, turned (hort, and 
gave him a wound, with a fpear, according to Diof- 
corides, or, as others fay, with a (word. And, indeed, 
the defcendants of Anticrates * are to this day called 
MachcerioneSj fivordlmen^ in Laceda^mon. This 
adion appeared fo great, and was fo acceptable to the 
Spartans, on account of their fear of Epaminondas, 
that they decreed great honours and rewards to 

♦ Diodonis Siculus attributes this a6lion to Grillus, the fon of 
Xcnophon, who, he fay.^, was killed immediately after. But 
Plutarch's account fccms belter grounded. 

Anticrates, 
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Andcrates, and an exemption from taxes to his po£> 
terity; one of which, named Callicrates *, now 
enjoys that privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas^ 
the Greeks concluded a peace. But Agefilaus, under 
pretence that the Maflenians were not a (late, infilled 
that they fhould not be comprehended in the treaty. 
All the refl:, however, admitted them to take the oath, 
as one of the dates ; and the Lacedaemonians with- 
drew, intending to continue the war, in hopes of re« 
covering Meffenia. Agefilaus could not, therefore, 
be confidered but as violent and obftinate in his tem- 
per, and infatiably fond of hoftilities, fmce he took 
every method to obftru£l the general peace, and to 
protraft the war ; though at the fame time, throi^ 
want of money, he was forced to borrow of his friends, 
and to demand imreafonable fubfidies of the people. 
This was at a time, too, when he had the faireft op* 
portunity to extricate himfelf from all his diftrefles. 
Befides, after he had let flip the power, which never 
before was at fuch a height, loft fo many dties, and 
feen his country deprived of the fuperiority both at 
fea and land, fliould he have wrangled about the pro- 
perty and the revenues of Meffene ? 

He loft flill more reputation, by taking a command 
under Tachos, the Egyptian chief. It was not 
thought fuitable to one of the greateft charafters in 
Greece, a man who had filled the whole world wi(h 
his renown, to hire out his perfon, to give his name 
and his intereft for a pecuniary confideration, and to 
zQ, as captain of a band of mercenaries, for a barba- 
rian, a rebel againft the king his mafter. Had he^ 
now he was upwards of eighty, and his body full of 
wounds and fears, accepted again of the appointment 
of captain-general, to fight for the liberties of Greece, 
his ambition, at that time of day, would not have been 
entirely unexceptionable. For even honourable pur- 
fuits muft have their times and feafons to give them 

* Near five hundred years after. 

apro« 
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a propriety ; or rather, propriety, and the avoiding of 
all extremes, is the chara&eriftic which diftinguiihes 
honourable purfuits from die diihonourable. But 
Agefilaus was not moved by this confideration, nor 
did he think any public fervice unworthy of him ; he 
thought it much more unbecoming to lead an in- 
active life at home, and to (it down and wait till 
death (hould ftrike his blow. He therefore raifed 
a body of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the 
money which Tachos had f^t him, and then fet fail : 
taking with him thirty Spartans for his counfellors, 
as formerly. 

Upon his arrival ui JEgypt, all the greater officers 
of the kingdom came immediately to pay their court 
to hinu Indeed, the name and charadler of Agefi- 
laus had raifed great expedations in the Egyptians 
in general, and they crowded to the fhore to get a fight 
of him. But when they beheld no pomp or grandeur 
of appearance, and faw only a little old man, and in 
as mean attire, feated on the grafs by the fea-fide, 
they could not help regarding the thing in a ridiculous 
light, and obferving, that this was the very thing re- 
prefented in the fable*, " The mountain had brought 
** forth a moufe.*' They were flill more furprifed at 
his want of pc^tenefs, when they brought him fuch 
prefents as were commonly made to ftrangers of dif- 
tin£tion, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the 
geefe, and refufed the pailies, the fweet-meats, and 
perfumes; and when they prefled him to accept them, 
he laid, " They might carry them to the helots.** 
Theophraftus tells us, he was pleafed with xht papyrus 
on account of its thin and pliant texture, which made 
it very proper for chaplets ; and, when he left -^gypt, 
he aflced the king for fome of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war ; and Agefilaus, 
upon joining him, was greatly difappointed to find he 
had not the command of all the forces given him, but 

♦ Athemeus makes Tachos fay this, and Agefilaus anfwe r, 
*' You will find me « lion by an4 hy."* 

only 
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only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, the Athenian^ 
was admiral : Tachos, however, referved to himfelf 
the chief direction, both at fea and land. This was 
the firft difagreeable circumftance that occurred to 
Agefilaus; and others foon followed. The vanity and 
infolence of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he 
was forced to bear them. He confented to fail with 
him againft the Phoenicians, and, contrary to his dig- 
nity and nature, fubmitted to the barbarian, till he 
could find an opportunity to (hake off his yoke. 
That opportunity foon prefented itfelf. Neftanabis*, 
coufin to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, 
revolted, and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In confequence of this, Neclanabis fent ambafla- 
dors to Agefilaus, to entreat his affiftance. He made 
the fame application to Chabrias, and promifed them 
both great rewards. Tachos was apprifed of thefe 
proceedings, and begged of them not to abandon him. 
Chabrias liftened to his requeft, and endeavoured alfo 
to appeafe the refentment of Agefilaus, and keep him 
to the caufe he had embarked in. Agefilaus anfwered, 
^* As for you, Chabrias, you came hither as a volun- 
" teer, and, therefore, may aft as you think proper ; 
*' but I was fent by my country, upon the application 
*' of the iEgyptians, for a general. It would not 
*' then be right to commence hoftilities againft the 
*' people to whom I was fent as an affiftant, except 
** Sparta fhould give me fuch orders.*' At the fame 
time he fent feme of his officers home, with inftruc- 
tions to accufe Tachos, and to defend the caufe of 
Ncftanabis. The two rival kings alfo applied to the 
Lacedsemonians ; the one as an ancient friend and 
ally, and the other as one who had a greater regard 
for Sparta , and would give her more valuable proofs 
of his attachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the jSgyptian deputies 
the hearing, and this public anfwer, *' That they 

* An4'i©c fignifics either covfm or nephciv. But according to 
Diodoais^ Nedanabis was the Ton of Tachos. 

« (hould 
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** (hould leave the bufmefs to the care of Agefilaus." 
But their private inftruftions to him were, " to do 
** what fhould appear moft advantageous to Sparta.** 
Agefilaus had no fooner received this order, than he 
withdrew with his mercenaries, and went over to Nee* 
tanabis ; covering this flrange and fcandalous pro- 
ceeding* with the pretence of adting in the beft man- 
ner for his country : when that flight veil is taken off, 
its right name is treachery, and bafe defertion. It is 
true, the Lacedaemonians, by placing a regard to the 
advantage of their country, in the firft rank of honour 
and virtue, left themfelves no criterion of juilice, but 
the aggrandifement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took 
to flight. But, at the fame time, there rofe up in 
JMendes another competitor, to difpute the crown with 
Neftanabis; and that competitor advanced with a 
hundred thoufand men, whom he had foon aflembled. 
Neftanabis, to encourage Agefilaus, reprefented to 
him, that though the numbers of the enemy wer& 
great, they were only a mixed multitude, and many 
of them mechanics, who were to be defpifed for their 
utter ignorance of war. " It is not their numbers,** 
(aid Agefilaus, *' that I fear, but that ignorance and 
•' inexperience you mention, which renders them in- 
** capable of being praftifed upon by art or flirata- 
" gem : for thofe can only be exercifed with fuccefs, 
" upon fuch as, having fldll enough to fufped the 
** defigns of their enemy, form fchemes to counter- 
** mine him, and, in the mean time, are caught by 
** new contrivances. But he who has neither expec- 

♦ Xenophon has fucceedcd well enough in defending Agefilaus 
with refpcdt to his undertaking the expedition into iEgypt. He 
rcprcfents him pleafed with the hopes of making Tachos fomc re- 
turn for his many fervices to the Lacedaemonians ; of reftoring, 
through his means, the Greek cities in Afia to their liberty, and 
of revenging the ill offices done the Spartans by the King of Perfia. 
Bat it was in vain for that hiftorian to attempt to exculpate hira, 
with rcfpcd to his defcrting Tachos, which Plutarch juftly treats as 
an a6t of treachery. 

Vol. III. I « tatioa 
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•* tation nor fufpicion of that fort, gives his adverfaf^ 
*^ no more opportunity, than he who (lands (till gives 
•• to a wreftlcr/' 

Soon aiter^ the adventurer of Mendes fent perfons 
to found Age(ilaus. This alarmed Nedanabk ; and 
when Agefuaus advifed him to give battle immediate^ 
ly, and tiot to protra£l the war with men who had 
feen no fervice, but who, by the advantage of num- 
bers, might draw a line of circumvallation about hb 
trenches, and prevent him in moft of his opei^tions ; 
then his fears and fufpicions increafed, and put him 
upon the expedient of retiring into a large and well* 
fortified town. Agefilaus could not well digefl: t^ 
infbnce of diftruil ; yet he was afhamed to change 
fides again, and at laft return without effeding any 
thing. He therefore followed his (landard, and en« 
tered the town with him* 

However, when the enemy came up, and begaft 
to open their trenches, in order to encfofe him, the 
^Egyptian, afraid of a fiege, was inclined to come im- 
jnecUately to an engagement ; and the Greeks were 
of his opinion, becaufe there was no great quantity of 
provifions in the place. But Agefilaus oppofed it ; 
and the ^Egyptians, on that account, looked upon 
him in a worfe light than before, not fcrupling to call 
him a traitor to their king. Thefe cenfures he now 
bore with patience, becaufe he was waiting a favoura- 
ble moment for putting in execution a defign he had 
formed. 

The defign was this. The enemy, as we have ob- 
ferved, were drawing a deep trench round the walls, 
with an intent to (hut up Neftanabis. When they 
had proceeded fo far in the work, that the two ends 
were almoft ready to meet, as foon as night came on, 
Agefilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then went 
to the ^Egyptian, and faid, " Now is the time, young 
** man, for you to fave yourfelf, which I did not choofe 
*' to fpeak of fooner, left it (hould be divulged and 
" loft. The enemy with their own hands have 

*' worked 
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** worked out your fecurity, by labouring fo long up* 
" on the trench, that the part which is finifhed will 
*' prevent our fufFering by their numbers, and the 
" fpace which is left puts it in our power to fight them 
•* upon equal terms. Come on then j now mew your 
" courage ; fally out along with us, with the utmoft 
^' vigour, and fave both yourfelf and your army. 
" The enemy will not dare to ftand us in front, and 
** our flanks are fecured by the trench/' Neftanabis 
now admiring his capacity, put himfelf in the middle 
of the Greeks and advancing to the charge, eafily 
routed all that oppofed him* 

Agefilaus having thus gained the prince's confi* 
d^ce, availed himfelf once more of the fame ftrata- 
gcm, as a wreftler fometimes ufes the fame flight 
twice in one day. By fometimes pretending to fly, 
and fometimes racing about, he drew the enemy's 
whole army into a narrow place, enclofed with two 
ditches that were very deep and full of water. When 
he fawthem thus entangled, he advanced to the charge, 
with a front equal to theirs, and fecured by the nature 
of the ground againfl being furrounded. The confe- 
quence was, that they made but little refifl:ance ; num- 
bers were killed, and the reft fled, and were entirely 
put to the rout. 

The -Egyptian, thus fuccefsful in his affairs, and 
firmly eftabliflied in this kingdom, had a grateful 
fenfe of the fervices of Agefilaus, and prefled him to 
fpend the winter with him. But he haftened his re- 
turn to Sparta, on account of the war flie had upon 
her hands at home ; for he knew that her finances 
"were low, though, at the fame time, fhe found it ne- 
ceflTary to employ a body of mercenaries. Neftanabis 
difmilfed him with great marks of honour, and, befide 
other prefents, furnifhed him with two hundred and 
thirty talents of filver, for the expences of the Grecian 
^war. But, as it was winter, he met with'a ftorm which 
drove him upon a defert fliore in Africa, called the 
^lavcn o/'Menelaus j and there he died, at the age of 

I 2 eighty- 
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eighty-four years ; of which he had reigned forty-one 
in Lacedaemon. Above thirty years of that time he 
made the greateft figure, both as to reputation and 
power, bemg looked upon as commander in chief, 
and, as it were, king of Greece, till the battle of 
Leudra. 

It was the cuftom of the Spartans to bxiry perfons 
of ordinary rank in the place where they expired, when 
they happened to die in a foreign country, but to carry 
the corpfes of dieir kings home. And as the attend- 
ants of Agefilaus had not honey to preferve the body, 
they embalmed it with melted wax, and fo conveyed 
it to Lacedsemon. His fon Archidamus fucceeded to 
the crown, which defcended in his family to Agis, 
the fifth from Agefilaus. This Agis, the third of Uiat 
name, was aflamnated by Leonidas, for attempting to 
rellore the ancient difcipline of Sparta. 
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THE people of Rome appear, from the firft, to 
have been affefted towards Pompey, much in 
the fame manner as Prometheus, in -ZEfchylus, was* 
towards Hercules, when after that hero had delivered 
him from his chains, he fays 

The fire I hated, but the fon I lote*. 

For never did the Romans entertain a ftronger and 
more rancorous hatred for any general, than for 
Strabo the father of Pompey, While he lived, indeed, 
they were afraid of his abilities as a foldier, for he 
had great talents for war ; but upon his death, which 
happened by a ftroke of lightning, they dragged his 
corpfe from the bier, on the way to the funeral pile, 
and treated it with the greateft indignity. On the 
other hand, no man ever experienced from the fame 
Romans an attachment more early begun, more dif- 
interefted in all the ftages of his profperity, or more 
conflant and faithful in the decline of lus fortune, 
than Pompey. 

The fole caufe of their averfion to the father, was 
his infatiable avarice ; but there were many caufes of 
their affeftion for the fon ; his temperate way of liv- 
ing, his application to martial exercifes, his eloquent 

* Of the tragedy o( Prometheus Relea/ed, from which this line is 
^aken, we have only ibme fragments remaining. Jupiter had 
chained Promethetis to the rocks of Caucafus^ and Hercules^ the 
fon of Jupiter, relcafed him. 

I 3 and 
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and perfuafive addrefs, his ftrift honour and fidelity, 
and the eafmefs of accefs to him upon all occafions; 
for no man was ever lefs importunate in afking 
favours*, or more gracious in conferring thenu 
When he gave, it was without arrogance, and when 
he received, it was with dignity. 

In his youth he had a very engaging coimtenance, 
which fpoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet 
that grace of afpe£t was not unattended with dignity, 
and amidfl: his youthful bloom there was a venerable 
and princely air. His hair naturally curled a little 
before ; which together with the fhining moifture t 
and quick turn of his eye, produced a ftronger like- 
nefs of Alexander the Great, than that which ap- 
peared in the ftatucs of that prince. So that fome 
ferioufly gave him the name of Alexander, and he 
did not refufe it ; others applied it to him by way of 
ridicule. And Lucius Philippus {, a man of confular 
dignity, as he was one day pleading for him, faid, 
*' It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alex* 
" ander.'* 

We are told, that Flora, the courtezan, took a 
pleafure in her old age, in fpeaking of the commerce 
fhe had with Pompey ; and fhe ufed to fay, flie could 
never quit his embraces without giving him a bite. 
She added, that Geminius, one of Pompey's acquaint* 
ance, had a paffion for her, and gave her much trouble 
with his folicitations. At lail fhe told him, fhe could 

The Latin tranllator has taken itn^9ai in a paffivc fenfe— cvin 
qnidem nnno fjet, qui xd aquiori ammo peti ahs Je uUquid patcretur, 
hut that is inconfiiknt with the contrail which immediately follows. 

One of the manufcripts has it 'n^ fAm^tPo; vpolipor — and Dacier 
appears to have followed it, car il ny avoit point dhomme pint 
refcixi que lui a dcniamkr disfircices, 

+ 'Typoliji fignifics not only moifture, hui flexibility, Lucian has 
vy^o\iv^ fM\ti>9» And Tvr oi^i ret ofifjialtt ^^v vyfo1«( leems more 
applicable to the latter fenfc. However, we have given both. 

I Lucius Martins Philippus, one of the greateft orators of hit 
time. He was father-in-law to Auguftus, having married hia 
mother Atti^. Horace fpeak^ of him. Lib. i. £p. y. 

not 
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not confent on account of Pompey. Upon which, he 
applied to Pompey for his permiffion, and he gave 
it him, but never approached her afterwards, though 
he feemed to retain a regard for her. She bore the 
lofs of him, not with the flight uneafmefs of a profti* 
tute, but was long fick through forrow and regret. 
It is faid, that Flora was fo celebrated for her beauty 
and fine bloom, that when Caecilius Metellus adorned 
the temple of Caflor and Pollux with flatues and 
paintings, he gave her pi£ture a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Pompey's firecd-men, who had 
great intereft with him, and who died worth four 
thoufand talents, had a wife of irrefiftible beauty. 
Pompey, on that account, behaved to her with lefs 
politenefs than was natural to him, that he might 
»ot appear to be caught by her charms. But 
though he took his meafures with fo much care and 
caution in this refped, he could not efcape the cen- 
fure of his enemies, who accufed him of a commerce 
with married women, and faid he often neglefted, or 
gave up, points eflential to the public, to gratify hi« 
miftreifes. 

As to the fimplicity of his diet, there is a remark- 
able faying of his upon record. In a great illnefs^ 
when his appetite was almoft: gone, the phyfician 
ordered him a thrufh. His fervants, upon enquiry, 
found there was not one to be had for money ; for the 
feafon was part. They were informed, however, 
that Lucullus had them all the year in his menage- 
ries. This being reported to Pompey, he faid, 
** Does Pompey's life depend upon the luxury of 
** Lucullus ?'' Then, without any regard to the phy- 
fician, he eat fomething that was eafy to be had. 
But this happened at a later period of his life. 

While he was very young, and ferved under his 
&ther, who was carrying on the war againft Cinna*, 

* In the year of Rome 666. And as Pompey was bom the 
fame year with Gicero, viz. in the year of Rome 647, he mull, io 
ibis W9X with Cinna^ have been nineteen years old. 

I 4 one 
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one Lucius Terentius was his comrade, and they* 
flept in the fame tent. This Terentius, gained by 
Cinna's money, undertook to affaffinate Pompey, 
while others fet fire to the general's tent. Pompey 
got information of tliis when he was at fupper, and 
It did not put him in the leaft confufion. He drank 
more freely, and careffed Terentius more than ufual ; 
but when they were to have gone to reft, he ftole out 
of the tent, and went and planted a guard about his 
father. This done, he waited quietly for the event. 
Terentius, as foon as he thought Pompey was afleq), 
drew his fword, and ftabbed the coverlets of the bed 
in many places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny 
in the camp. The foldiers, who hated their general, 
were determined to go over to the enemy, and began 
to ftrike their tents and take up their arms. The 
general dreading the tumult, did not dare to make hia 
appearance. But Pompey was every-where ; he beg- 
ged of them with tears to ftay, and at laft threw him- 
felf upon his face in the gate-way. There he lay 
weeping, and bidding them, if they would go out, 
tread upon him. Upon this, they were afliamed to 
proceed, and all, except eight hundred, returned 
and reconciled themfelves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that 
he had converted the public money to his own ufe, 
and Pompey, as his heir, was obliged to anfwer it. 
Upon enquiry, he found that Alexander, one of the 
enfranchifed flaves, had fecreted moft of the money ; 
and he took care to inform the magiftrates of the par- 
ticulars. He was accufed, however, himfelf, of hav- 
ing taken fome hunting-nets and books out of the 
fpoils of Afculum ; and, it is true, his father gave 
them to him when he took the place ; but he loft them 
at the return of Cinna to Rome, when that general*s 
creatures broke into, and pillaged his houfe. In this 
affair he maintained the combat well with his adver- 
iary at the bar, and ihewed an acutenefs and firnmefs 

above 
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above his years ; which gained him fo much applaufe, 
that Antiflius, the praetor, who had the hearing of 
the caufe, conceived an afFejftion for him, and offered 
him his daughter in marriage. The propofal accord- 
ingly was made to his friends. Pompey accepted it ; 
and the treaty was concluded privately. The people, 
however, had fome notion of the thing from the 
pains which Antiftius took for Pompey ; and it laft, 
when he pronounced the fentence, in the name of 
all the judges, by which Pompey was acquitted, the 
multitude, as it were, upon a fignal given, broke out 
in the old marriage acclamation of Talajio. 

The origin of the term is faid to have been this. 
When the principal Romans feized the daughters of 
the Sabines, who were come to fee the games they 
were celebrating to entrap them, fome herdfmen and 
fliepherds laid hold of a virgin remarkably tall and 
handfome ; and, left ihe (hould be taken from them, 
as they carried her off, they cried all the way they 
went, Talafio. Talafius was a young man, univer- 
fally beloved and admired ; therefore all who heard 
them, delighted with the intention, joined in the cry, 
and accompanied them with plaudits. They tell us, 
the marriage of Talafius proved fortunate, and thence 
all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the moft probable 
account I can find of the term *. 

Pompey in a little time married Antiftia; and 
afterwards repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding 
fome unjuft charges laid againft him there, he took 
the firft private opportunity to withdraw. As he 
was no-where to be found, a rumour prevailed in the 
army, that Cinna had put the young man to death : 
upon which, numbers who hated Cinna, and could 
no longer bear with his cruelties, attacked his quar- 
ters. He fled for his life ; and being overtaken by 
one of the inferior officers, who purfucd him with a 
drawn fword, he fell upon his knees, and offered him 
* Sec more of this in the life of Bomulus. 

his 
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his ring, which was of no fmall value. The oi&cer 
anfwered, with great ferocity, ^* I am not come to 
^^ fign a contrad, but to punifh an impious and law« 
*^ lefs tyrant/' and then killed him upon the fpot. 

Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, a 
tyrant ftill more favage, took the reins of govern* 
ment. It was not long, however, before Sylla re- 
turned to Italy, to the great fatisfadion of mod of 
the Romans, who, in their prefent unhappy circum- 
fiances, thought the change of their mafter no final) 
advantage. To f uch a defperate ftate had their ca« 
lamities brought them, that no longer hoping for li- 
berty, they fought only the moft tolerable fervitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither 
he had retired, partly becaufe he had lands there, but 
more on account of an old attachnxent which the cities 
in that diftrid had to his family. As he obferved 
that the beft and moft confiderable of the citizens 
left their houfes, and took refuge in Sylla's camp as 
in a port, he refolved to do the fame. At the fame 
time he thought it did not become him to go like a 
fugitive who wanted prbteftion, but rather in a re- 
fpedable manner at the head of an army. He there* 
fore tried what levies he could make in the Picene *, 
and the people readily repaired to his ftandard ; re* 
jecling the applications of Carbo. On this occail* 
on, one Vindius happening to fay, ** Pompey is juft 
*^ come from under the hands of the pedagogue, and 
*^ all on a fudden is become a demagogue among 
** you,** they were fo provoked, that they fell upon 
him and cut him to pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without' 
a commiflion irom any fuperior authority, ereded 
himfelf into a general ; and having placed his tribu* 
nal in the moft public part of the great city of Auxi* 
mum, by a formal decree commanded the Ventidii, 
two brothers who oppofed him in behalf of Carbo, 
to depart the city : he cnlifted foldiers ; he ap* 

* Now the march of Ancona. 

pointed 
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pointed tribunes, centurions, and other officers, ac- 
cording to the eftablifhed cuftom. He did the fame 
in all the neighbouring cities ; for the partifans of 
Carbo retired and gave place to him, and the reft were 
glad to range themfelves under his banners. So that in 
a little time he raifed three complete legions, and fur- 
Hifhed himfelf with provifions, beafts of burden, car- 
riages, and, in fhort, with the whole apparatus of war* 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hafty 
marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal liimfelf ; for 
he flopped by the way to harafs the enemy, and at- 
tempted to draw off from Carbo, all the parts of Italj 
through which he paffed. At laft, three generals o£ 
the oppofite party, Carinna, Coelius, and Brutus^ 
came againft hjm all at once, not in front, or in one 
body, but they hemmed him in with their three ar- 
mies, in hopes to dem.olifh him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, affembled all his 
forces, and charged the army of Brutus at the head of 
his cavalry. The Gaulifli horfe on the enemy's fide 
fuftained the firft fhock ; but Pompey attacked the 
foremoft of them, who was a man of prodigious 
ftrength, and brought him down with a pufh of his 
feear. The reft immediately fled, and threw the in- 
fantry into fuch diforder, that the whole was foon put 
to flight. This produced fo great a quarrel among 
the three generals, that they parted, and took fepa- 
rate routes. In confequence of which, the cities, 
concluding that the fears of the enemy had made 
them part, adopted the interefts of Pompey. 

Not long after, Scipio the conful advanced to en- 
gage him. But before the infantry were near enough 
to difcharge their lances, Scipio's foldiers faluted thofe 
of Pompey, and came over to them. Scipio, there- 
fore, was forced to fly. At laft Carbo fent a large 
body of cavalry againft Pompey near the river Arfis. 
He gave them fo warm a reception, that they were 
foon broken, and in the purfuit he drove them upon 
impra^cable ground ; fo that finding it impoilible 

to 
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to efcape, they furrendered themfelves with theif 
arms and horfes. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of thefc tranfac- 
tions; but upon the firft news of Pompey's being en- 
gaged with fo many adverfaries, and fuch refpeftable 
generals, he dreaded the confequence, and marched 
Yrith all expedition to his affiftance, Pompey having 
intelligence of his approach, ordered his officers to fee 
that the troops were armed and drawn up in fuch a 
manner, as to make the handfomefl: and moft gallant 
appearance before the commander in chief. For he 
expefted great honours from him, and he obtained 
greater. Sylla no fooner faw Pompey advancing to 
meet him, with an army in excellent condition, both 
as to the age and lize of the men, and the fpirits which 
fuGcefs had given them, than he alighted ; and upon 
being faluted of courfe by Pompey, as imperatorj he 
returned his falutation with the fame title : though no 
one imagined that he would have honoured a young 
man, not yet admitted into the fenate, with a title ibr 
which he was contending with the Scipios and the 
Marii. The reft of his behaviour was as refpeftfiil as 
that in the firft interview. He ufed to rife up and 
uncover his head, whenever Pompey came to him ; 
which hewas rarely obferved to do for any other,though 
he had a number of perfons of diftindtion about him, 

Pompey was not elated with thefe honours. On the 
contrary, when Sylla wanted to fend him into Gaul, 
where Metellus had done nothing worthy of the forces 
under his direftion, he faid, " It was not right to take 
** the command from a man who was his fuperior 
*' both in age and charafter ; but if Metellus mould 
•' defire his affiftance in the condufl: of the war, it was 
*' at his fervice." Metellus accepted the propofal, and 
wrote to him to come ; whereupon he entered Gaul, 
and not only fignalized his own valour and capacity, 
but excited once more the fpirit of adventure in Me- 
tellus, which was almoft extinguifhed with age : juft 
as brafs in a ftate of fufioa is faid to melt a cold plate 

fooner 
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fooner than fire itfelf. But as it is not ufual, when 
a champion has diftinguifhed himfelf in the lifts, 
and gained the prize in all the games, to record or 
to take any notice of the performances of his younger 
years ; fo the aftions of Pompey, in this period, 
though extraordinary in themfelves, yet being eclipfed 
by the number and importance of his later expedi- 
,tions, I (hall forbear to mention, left by dwelling. 
upon his firft effays, I fhould not leave myfelf room 
for thofe greater and more critical events which 
mark his charafter and turn of mind. 
• After Sylla had made himfelf mafter of Italy, and 
Vras declared dilator, he rewarded his principal of- 
ficers with riches and honours ; making them liberal 
grants of whatever they applied for. But he was moft 
iiruck with the excellent qualities of Pompey, and 
was perfuaded that he owed more to his fervices than 
thofe of any other man. He therefore refolved, if 
poflible, to take him into his alliance ; and, as his 
wife Metella was perfectly of his opinion, they per- 
fuaded Pompey to divorce Antiftia, and to marry 
iEmilia, the daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom Me- 
tella had by Scaurus, and who was at that time 
pregnant by another marriage. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new 
contraft. It was fuitable, indeed, to the times of 
Sylla, but it ill became the charader of Pompey to 
take jSmilia, pregnant as ihe was, from another, 
and bring her into his houfe, and at the fame tim# 
to repudiate Antiflia, diflreffed as fhe mufl be for a 
father whom fhe had lately loft on account of this 
cruel hufband. For Antiflius was killed in the fenate- 
houfe, becaufe it was thought his regard for Pompey 
had attached him to the caufe of Sylla. And her 
.pother, upon this divorce, laid violent hands upon, 
herfelf. This was an additional fcene of mifery in 
that tragical marriage ; as was alfo the fate of -Emilia 
in Pompey's houfe, who died there in child-bed. 

Soon 
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Soon after this, Sylla received an account^ that 
'Pterpenna had made himfelf mailer of Sicily, wher^ 
he afforded an afylum to the party which oppofed the 
reigning powers. Carbo was hovering with a fleet 
about that ifland ; Domitius had entered Africa ; and 
many other perfons of great diftindiony who had ef- 
caped the fury of the profcriptions by flight, had taken 
refuge there. Pompey was fent a^ainlt them with a 
conliderable armament. He foon forced Perpennato 
quit the ifland; and having recovered the cities, which 
had been much harafled by the annies that were there 
before his, he behaved to them all with great huma- 
nity, except the Mamertines, who were feated in Mel^ 
fina. That people had refufed to appear before his 
tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurifdidion, alleging 
that they flood excufed by an ancient privflege 
granted them by the Romans. He anfwered, *^ Will 
" you never have done with citing laws and privileges 
** to men who wear fwords ?" His behaviour, too, to 
Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For, 
if it was neceflary, as perhaps it was, to put him to 
death, he fliould have done it immediately, and then 
it would have been the work of him that gave orders 
for it. But, inflead of that, he caufed a Roman, 
who had been honoured with three confulfiiips, to be 
brought in chains before his tribunal, where he fat ia 
judgment on him, to the regret of all the fpedators, 
and ordered him to be led off to execution. When 
they were carrying him off, and he beheld the fword 
drawn, he was fo much difordered at it, that he was 
forced to beg a moment's refpite, and a private place 
for the neceflities of nature. 

Caius Oppius *, the friend of Caefar, writes, that 
Pompey likewife treated Quintus Valerius with inhu- 
manity. For, knowing him to be a man of letters, 

* The lame who wrote an account of the Spaniih war. He was 
alfo a biographer^ but his works of that kind are lofl*. He was 
mean enough to write a treatife to (hew, that Cxfario was not the 
fon of Cael'ar. 

and 
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and that few were to be compared to him in point of 
knowledge, he took him (he fays) afide, and after he 
iiad walked with him till he had fatisfied himfelf upon 
fcveral points of learning, commanded his fervants to 
take him to the block. But we muft be very cautious 
liow we give credit to Oppius, when he fpeaks of 
the friends and enemies of Caefar. Pompey, indeed, 
was under the neceffity of punifhing the prindpal 
enemies of Sylla, particularly when they were taken 
publicly. But others he fuffered to efcape, and even 
aiEfted fome in getting off. 

He had refolved to chafUfe the Himereans for at- 
tempting to fupport his enemies, when the orator 
Sthenis told him, *^ He would ad: uniuftly if he paffed 
** by the perfon that was guilty, and punifhed the in- 
** nocent/' Pompey alked him, " Who was the 
" guilty perfon,** and he anfwered, " I am the man. 
^ 1 perfuaded my friends, and compelled my enemies, 
** to take the meafures they did.** Pompey, delighted 
with his frank confeflion and noble fpirit, forgave 
him firfl:, and afterwards all the people of Himera. 
Being informed that his foldiers committed great dif« 
orders in their exciurfions, he fealed up their fwords, 
and if any of them broke the feal, he took care to 
have them punifhed. 

While he was making thefe and other regulations 
in Sicily, he received a decree of the fenate, and let- 
ters from Sylla, in which he was commanded to crofs 
over to Afiica, and to carry on the war with the ut- 
tjioft vigour againft Domitius, who had affembled a 
much more powerful army than that which Marius 
i:arried not long before from Africa to Italy, when 
lie made himfelf matter of Rome, and of a fugitive 
became a tyrant. Pompey foon finifhed his prepara- 
lions for this expedition ; and leaving the command 
-in Sicily to Memmius^ his fifter's hufband, he fet fail 
with a hundred and twenty armed veffels, and eight 
Jbandred ftore-lhips, laden with provifions, arms, 
noney, and xnachines of war. Part of his fleet landed 

at 
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at Utica, and part at Carthage ; immediately after 
which feven thoufand of the enemy came over to him; 
and he had brought with him fix legions complete. . 

On his arrival he met with a whimfical adventure* 
Some of his foldiers, it feems, found a treafure, and 
fliared confiderable fums. The thing getting air, the 
reft of the troops concluded, that the place was full of 
money ; which the Carthaginians had hidden there in 
feme time of public diftrefs. Pompey, therefore, 
could make no ufe of them for fcveral days : they 
were fearching for treafures ; and he had nothing to 
do but walk about and amule himfelf with the fight 
of fo many thoufands digging and turning up the 
ground. At laft they gave up the point, and bade 
him lead them wherever he pleafed, for they were 
fufficiently punifhed for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his 
troops in order of battle. There happened to be a 
channel between them, craggy and difficult to pals. 
In the morning it began, moreover, to rain, and Ac 
wind blew violently ; infomuch that Domitius, not 
imagining there would be any aftion that day, ordered 
his army to retire. But Pompey looked upon this as 
"his opportunity, and he paffed the defile with the ut* 
moft expedition. The enemy ftood upon their de- 
fence, but it was in a diforderly and tumultuous 
xnanner, and the refiftance they made was neither 
general nor uniform. Befides the wind and rain 
beat in their faces. The ftorm incommoded the 
Romans too, for they could not well diftinguifh 
^ch other. Nay, Pompey himfelf was in danger 
of being killed by a foldier who afked him the word, 
and received not a fpeedy anfwer. At length, how- 
ever, he routed the enemy, with great Uaughter ; 
not above three thoufand of them efcaping out of 
twenty thoufand. The foldiers then faluted Pompey 
imperato)\ but he faid he would not accept that title 
while the enemy's camp ftood untouched; there* 
fore, if they chofe to confer fuch an honour upoa 
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him, they muft firft make themfelves mafter of the 
entrenchments. 

At that mftant they advanced with great fury againft 
diem. Pompey fought without his helmet for fear 
rf fuch an accident as he had juft efcaped. The camp 
was taken, and Domitius ilain; in confequence^of 
which, moft of the cities immediately fubmitted, and 
the reft were taken by aflault. He^took Jarbas, one 
of the confederates of Domitius, prifoner, and be* 
ftowed his crown on HiempfaL Advancing with the 
£ime tide of fdrtime, and while his army had all the 
fyirits infpired by fuccefs, he entered Numidia, ia 
wliich he continued his march for feveral days, and 
fbbdued all that came in his way. Thus he revived 
the terror of the Roman name, which the barbarians 
had begun to difregard. Nay, he chofe not to leave 
die favage beafts in the deferts, without giving them 
a fpecimen of the Roman valour and fuccefs. Ac- 
cordingly he fpent a few days in hunting lions and ele« 
phants. The whole time he paffed m Africa, they 
tell us, was, not above forty days ; in which he de« 
feated the enemy, reduced the whole country, and 
brought the affairs of its kings under proper regula,- 
tions, though he was only in his twenty-fourth year. 
Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from 
Sylla, in which he was ordered to fend home the reft 
of his army, and to wait there with one legion only 
for a fucceflbr. This gave him a great deal of un- 
eafinefs, which he kept to himfelf, but the army ex- 
prefled their indignation aloud ; infomuch that 
\rhen he intreated them to return to Italy, they 
launched out into abufive terms againft Sylla, and de- 
clared they would never abandon Pompey, or fuffer 
ium to truft a tyrant. At firft he endeavoured to pacify 
^hem with mild reprefentations ; and when he found 
^Kofe had no effeO:, he defccnded from the tribunal, 
^nd retired to his tent in tears. However, they went 
^nd took him thence, and placed him again upon 
IJie tribunal, where they fpent great part of the day ; 
- Vol. IV. K they 
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they infifting that he fhould flay and keep the cotH* 
mand, and he in petfuading them to obev Sylla's 
orders, and to form no new fedion. At laic, feeinf 
no end of their clamours and importunity, he aflured 
them, with an oath, " That he would kill himfel^ 
** if they attempted to force him." And even this 
hardly brought them to defift. 

The firft news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey 
had revolted ; upon which, he faid to his friends, 
*' Then it is my fate to have to contend with boys in 
** my old age.** This he faid becaufe Marius, who 
was very young, had brought him into fo much trou- 
ble and danger. But when he received true inform-^ 
ation of the afl'air, and obferved that all the people 
flocked out to receive him, and to conduA him home 
with marks of great regard, he refolved to exceed them 
in his regards, if poffible. He, therefore, haftened 
to meet him, and embracing him in the moft affec- 
tionate manner, faluted him aloud by the fimame of 
AlagNUif, or the Great: at the fame time he ordered 
all about him to give him the fame appellation. 
Others fay, it was given him by the whole army in 
Africa, but did not generally obtain till it was autho- 
rized by Sylla. It is certain, he was the laft to take it 
himfelf, and he did not make ufe of it till a long time 
after, when he was fent into Spain with the dignity of 
proconful againlt Sertorius. Then he began to write 
himfelf in his letters and in all his edids Pompei/ the 
Great ; for the world was accuftomed to the name^ and 
it was no longer invidious. In this rcfpect we may 
juftly admire the wifdom of the ancient Romans, who 
beftowed on their great men fucli honourable names 
and titles, not only for military achievements, but for 
the great qualities and arts which adorn civil life. 
Thus the people gave the furname of Ma.vlmns to 
Valerius*, for reconciling them to the fenate after si 

♦ This \va!< Marcui Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola^ 
who was dictator. 

violent 
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violent diflenfion, and to Fabius Rilllus ^ for expel- 
ling fome perfons defcended of enfranchifed flaves *, 
who had been admitted into the fenate on account 
of their opulent fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a 
triumph, in which h^ was oppofed by Sylla. The 
latter alleged, " That the laws did not allow that 
" honour to any perfon who was not either conful or 
*' praetor t. Hence it was, that the firft Scipio, 
** when he returned viftorious from greats wars and 
^^ confli&s with the Carthaginians in Spain, did not 
** demand a triumph ; for he was neither conful nor 
** praetor/* He added, *' That if Pompey, who was . 
*^ yet little better than a beardlefs youth, and who 
** was not of age to be admitted into the fenate^ 
" fliould enter the city in triumph, it would bring 
** an oditnn both upon the didator^s power, and thofe 
" honours of his friend.** Thofe arguments Sylla 
infifted on, to fhew him, he would not allow of his 
triumph, and that, in cafe he perfifted, he would 
chaflife his obftinacy. 

Pompey, not in the leaft intimidated, bade him 
confider, " That more worfliipped the rifing than the 
** fetting fun;" intimating that his power was in- 
creafing, and Sylla's upon the decline. Sylla did not 
well hear what he faid, but perceiving by the looks 
and geftures of the company that they were ftruck 
^ith the expreffion, he alked what it was. When 
lie was told it, he admired the fpirit of Pompey, and 
cried, " Let him triumph! let him triumph!'* 

♦ It was not his expelling the defcenilants of enfranchifed (laves 
^rom the fenate, nor. yet hij glorious vi6\ories, which procured 
fabius the furnamc of Maximus j but his reducing thd populace of 
^ome into four tribes, who before were difperfcd among all the 
'bribes, and by that means had too much intluence in elections 
snd other public affairs. Thcfe were called tribus urbancc, Liv. 
ix. 46. 

t Livy {lAb. xxxi.) tells us, the fenate refufcd L. Cornelius 
X^ntulus a triumph, for the fame reafon, though they thought his 
achievements worthy that honour. 

K2 As 
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As Pompey perceived a ftrong fpirit of enty tad 
jealoufy on this occafion, it is faid^ that to mortify thofe 
who gave in to it the more, he refolved to have his 
chariot drawn by four elephants} for he had brought 
a number from Africa, which he had taken from the 
kings of that country. But finding the gate too 
narrow, he gave up that defign, and contented him« 
felf with horfes. 

His foldiers, not havine obtained all they expeded^ 
were inclined to difturb the proceilion, but he took.no 
pains to fatisfy them : he faid, ^^ He had rathef give 
*^ up his triumph, than fubmit to flatter thenu" 
Whereupon Servilius, one of the mod confiderable 
men in Rome, and one who had been mod vigorous ia 
oppofing the triumph, declared, ^^ He now found Pom<- 
** pey really the Greatj and worthy of a triumph." 
There is no doubt that he mieht then have been 
ealily admitted a fenator, if he had defured it; but his 
sunbition was to purfue honour in a more uncommon 
track. It would have been nothing (Irange, if Pbm^ 
pey had been a fenator before the age fixed for it; but 
it was a very extraordinary inilance of honour, to lead 
up a triumph before he was a fenator. And it con- 
tributed not a little to gain him the affedions of the 
multitude; the people were delighted to fee him, after 
his triumph, clafs with the equeftrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneafmefs at finding him ad<* 
vance fo faft in reputation and power ; yet he could 
not think of preventing it, till with a high hand, and 
entirely againfl his will, Pompey raifed Lepidus to the 
confulfliip*, by aflifting him with all his intereft in the 
election. Then Sylla feeing him conduced home by 
the people, through the J brum ^ thus addreflfed him: 
*' I fee, young mjm, you are proud of your victory, 
*' And undoubtedly it was a great and extraordinary 
*' thing, by your management of the people, to ob- 
*' tain for Lepidus, the worft man in Rome, the re-- 

* Marcus yEmiliiis lepidus, who by Pompey 's intcrcfl was de- 
clared conful with Q. Lutalius (.'atulus^ in the year of Rome 675. 

*' turn 
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•* turn before Catulus, one of the worthieft and the 
•* beft. But awake, I charge you, and be upon 
** your guard. For you have now made your ad- 
** vcrfary ftronger than yourfelf.*' 

The difpleafure Sylla entertained in his heart againft 
Pompey, appeared moft plainly by his will. He left 
confiderable legacies to his friends, and appointed 
them guardians to his fon, but he never once men<> 
tioned Pompey. The latter, notwithftanding, bore 
this with great temper and moderation ; and when 
JLepidus and others oppofed his being buried in the 
Campus Martins^ and his having the honours of a 
public funeral, he interpofed, and by his prefence not 
only fecured, but did honour to the proceflion. 

Sylla*s predidHons were verified foon after his 
death. Lepidus wanted to ufurp the authority of a 
di&ator ; and his proceedings were not indireft, or 
veiled with fpecious pretences. He immediately took 
up arms, and aflembled the difaffe£ted remains of the 
faftions which Sylla could not entirely fupprefs. As 
for his colleague Catulus, the uncorrupted part of the 
fenate and people were attached to him, and, in point 
of prudence and juftice, there was not a man in Rome 
who had a greater charader ; but he was more able to 
dire£t the civil government, than the operations of 
war. This crifis, therefore, called for Pompey, and 
he did not deliberate which fide he fhould take. He 
joined the honcft party, and was declared general 
againft Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great 
part of Italy, and was mafter of Cifalpine Gaul, 
where Brutus afted for him with a confiderable force. 
When Pompey took the field, he eafily made his 
way ip other parts, but he lay a long time before Mu- 
tina, which wa3 defended by Brutus. Mean while 
Lepidus advanced by hafty marches to Rome, and 
fitting down before it, demanded a fetond confulfliip. 
The inhabitants were gr^tly alarmed at his numbers ; 
but their fears were diffipated by a letter from Pom- 
pey, in which he afiured them, hie had terminated th^ 
K3 war 
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war without ftriking a blow. For Brutus, whether he 
betrayed his army, or they betrayed him, furrendered 
himfelf to Pompey ; and having a party of horfe given 
him as an efcort, retired to a little town upon the 
Po. Pompey, however, fent Geminius the next day 
to difpatch him j which brought no fmall (lain upon 
his charafter. Immediately after Brutus came over 
to him, he had informed the fenate by letter, it was 
a meafure that general had voluntarily adopted; and 
yet on the morrow he put him to death, and wrote 
other letters, containing heavy charges againft him. 
This was the father of that Bruius, who, together 
wdth Caffius, flew Caefan But the fon did not re- 
fv mble the father, either in war, or in his death, as 
appears from the life we have given of him. Lepidus, 
being foon driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, 
where he died of grief, not in confequence of the 
ruin of his affjairs, but of meeting with a billet (as 
we are told), by which he difcovered that his wife 
had diftionoured his bed. 

At that time, Sertorius, an oflScer very diflferent 
from Lepidus, was in poflTeflion of Spain, and not a 
little formidable to Rome itfelf ; all the remains of 
the civil wars being collefted in him, jufl: as in a 
dangerous difeafe all the vicious humours flow to a 
difl:empered part. He had already defeated feveral 
generals of lefs diftindion, and he was then engaged 
with Metellus Pius, a man of great charadcr in ge- 
neral, and particularly in war ; but age feemed to 
have abated that vigour, which is neceilary for feizing 
and making the beft advantage of critical occafions. 
On the other hand, nothing could exceed the ardour 
and expedition with which Sertorius fnatched thofe 
opportunities from him. He came on in the mod: 
faring manner, and more like a captain of banditti, 
than a commander of regular forces ; annoying with 
ambufcades, and other unforefeen alarms, a champion 
who proceeded by the common rules, and whofe fkiU 
lay in f he managemcpt of heavy armed force§. 

At 
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At this junfture, Pompey having an army without 
employment, endeavoured to prevail with the fenate 
to fend him to the affiftance of Metellus. Mean time, 
Catulus ordered him to difband his forces ; but he 
found various pretences for remaining in arms in the 
neighbourhood of Rome ; till at laft, upon the mo- 
'tion of Lucius Philippus, he obtained the comfiiand 
he wanted. On this occafion, we are told, one of the 
' fenators, fomewhat furprifcd at the motion, afked him 
who made it, whether his meaning was to fend out 
Pompey Q)ro con /hit) as the rcprefentative of a conful? 
** No," anfwered he, ^' but [^pro conjhiibus'] as the 
** reprefentative of both confuk;" intimating by 
this the incapacity of the confuls of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were 
excited, as is ufual upon the appearance of a new ge- 
neral of reputation ; and fuch of the Sj^anifli nations 
as were not very firmly attached to Sertorius, began 
to change their opinions, and to go over to the Ro- 
mans. Sertorius then exprefled himfelf in a very in- 
folent and contemptuous^manner with refpeft to Pom- 
pey : he faid, " He fhould want no other weapons 
** than a rod and ferula to chaftife the boy with, were 
•♦ it not that he feared the old woman ;" meaning 
Metellus. But in faft it was Pompey he was afraid 
of, and on his account he carried on his operations 
with much greater cautibn. For Metellus gave in to 
a courfe of luxury and pleafure, which no one gould 
have expefted, and changed the fimplicity of a fpl- 
dier's life for a life of pomp and parade. Hence 
Pompey gained additional honour and interefl j for 
he cultivated plainnefs and frugality more than ever ; 
though he had not, in that refped, much to correfl: in 
himfelf, being naturally fober and regular in his defires. 
The war appeared in many forms ; but nothing 
touched Pompey fo nearly as the lofs of Lauron, which 
Sertorius took oefore his eyes. Pompey thought he 
had blocked up the enemy, and fpoke of it in high 
terms, when fuddenly he found himfelf furrounded, 
K 4 and 
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and being afraid to move, had the mortification to 
fee the city laid in afhes in his prefence. However^ 
in an engagement near Valencia, he defeated Heren* 
nius and Perpenna, ofScers of confiderable rank^ who 
had taken part with Sertorius, and a&ed as his liei^ 
tenants, and killed abovje ten thoufand of their men; 

Elated with this advantage, he haftened to attack 
Sertorius, that Metellus might have no fhareinthe 
viftory. He found him near the river Sucro, and they 
engaged near the clofe of day. Both were afraid Me- 
tellus fhould come up; Pompey wanting to fight 
alone, and Sertorius to have but one general to fight 
with. The iflue of the battle was doubtful ; one wmg 
in each army being vidorious But of the two gene* 
rals Sertorius gained the greateft honour^ for he routed 
the battalions that oppofed him. As for Pompey, he 
was attacked on horfeback by one of the enemy's ia- 
fantry, a man of uncommon Tize. While they were 
clofe engaged with their fwords, the ftrokes happezied 
to light on each other's hand, but with different fiic* 
cefs ; Pompey received only a flight wound, and he 
lopt off the other's hand. Numbers then fell upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were already 
broken ; but he efcaped beyond all expeftion, by 
quitting his horfe, with gold trappings and other 
valuables furniture, to the barbarians, who quarrelled 
and came to blows about dividing the fpoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both drew up aga^» 
to give the finilhing ftroke to the viftory, to whuih 
both laid claim. But, upon Metellus coming up, Ser- 
torius retired, and his army difperfed. Nothing was. 
more common than for his forces to difperfe in that 
manner, and afterwards to knit again; fo that Serto- 
rius was often feen wandering alone, and as often ad- 
vancing again at the head of a hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men, like a torrent fwelled with fudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on Metellus; 
and, upon approaching him, he ordered his lictors to 
lower xhoijafccsy by way of compliment to MetelTu^ 
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as his fuperior. But Metellus would not fuSer it ; 
and, indeed, in all refpe£ls he behaved to Pompey 
with great politenefs, taking nothing upon him on ac- 
count of his confular dignity, or his being the older 
man, except to give the word, when they encamped 
together. And very often they had feparate camps; 
for the enemy, by his artful and various meafures, by 
making his appearance at different places almoft at 
the fame inflant, and by drawing them from one aftion 
to another, obliged them to divide. He cut off their 
provifions, he laid wafte the country, he made him- 
lelf mafler of the fea ; the confequence of which was^ 
that they were both forced to quit their own pro- 
vinces, and to go into thofe of others for fupplies. 

Pompey, having exhaufled mod of his own fortune 
in fupport of the war, applied to the fenate for money 
to pay the troops, declaring he would return with his 
army to Italy, if they did not fend it him. Lucullus, 
who was then conful, though he was upon ill terms 
with Pompey, took care to furnilh him with the mo- 
ney as foon as poflible ; becaufe he wanted to be em- 
ployed himfelf in the Mithridatic war, and he was 
.afraid to give Pompey a pretext to leave Sertorius, 
and to folicit the command againil Mithridates, which 
was a more honourable, and yet appeared a lefs dif- 
ficult commiffion. 

Meantime Sertorius was affaflinated by his own 
officers* ; and Perpenna, who was at the head of the 
confpirators, undertook to fupply his place. He had, 
indeed, the fame troops, the fame magazines and fup- 
pUes, but he had not the fame underftanding to make 
a proper ufe of them. Pompey immediately took the 
field, and having intelligence that Perpenna was greatly 
embarraffed as to the mesdures he fhould ta^Lc, he 
threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, with orders to 
fpread themfelves oyer the plain. When he found it 

* It was three years after the confulate of LucuUns, that Ser« 
torittfi was aliaiiinated. 

took 
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look, and that Perpenna was bufied in the purfuit of 
that handful of men, he fuddenly made his appearance 
with the main body, attacked the enemy, and routed 
him entirely. Moft of the officers fell in the battle) 
Perpenna himfelf was taken prifoner, and brought to 
Pompey, who commanded him to be put to death. 
Nevenhelefs, Pompey is not to be accufed of ingrati« 
mdc, nor are we to fuppofe him (as fome will have it) 
forgetfdi of the fervices he had received from that 
officer in Sicily. On the contrary, he afted with a 
wifdom and dignjty of mind that proved veryJalutary 
to the public. Perpenna having got the papers of 
Sertorius into his hknds, (hewed letters by which feme 
of the moft powerful men in Rome, who were de^ 
firous to raife new commotions, and overturn the efta- 
bliftiment, had invited Sertorius into Italy. But Pom- 
pey, fearing thofe letters might excitd greater wars 
than that he was then finilhing, put Perpenna to death* 
and burnt the papers without reading them. He 
ftayed juft long enough in Spain to compofe the trou- 
bles, and to remove fuch uneafmeffes as might tend to 
break the peace ; after which he marched back t^ 
Italy, where he arrived, as fortune would have ilj^ 
when the fcrv'ilc war was at the height. 

Crafl'us, who had the command in that war, upon 
the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, might fhatch 
the laurels out of his hand, refolved to come to a 
battle, however hazardous it might prove. He fuc- 
cecded, and killed twelve thoufand three hundred of 
the enemy. Yet fortune, in fome fort, interweaved 
this with the honours of Pompey ; for he killed fiv^ 
thoufand of the flaves, whom he fell in with as they 
fled after the battle. Immediately upon this, to be 
beforehand with Craflus, he wrote to the fenate, 
•^ That Craffus had beaten the gladiators in a pitched 
^*' battle, but that it was lie who had cut up the war by 
" the roots.'* The Romans took a pleafure in fpeak- 
ing of this one among another, on account of their re- 
gard for Pompey 5 whichr was fuch, that no part of the 

fuccefs 
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fttccefs In Spain, againft Sertorius, was afcribed by 
a man of them, either in jeft or earneft, to any but 
Pompey. 

Yet thefe honours and this high veneration for the 
man, were mixed with fome fears and jealoufies that 
he would not dilband his army, but treading in the 
fteps of Sylla raife himfelf by the fword to fovereign 
power, and maintain himfelf in it, as Sylla had done*. 
Hence, the number of thofe that went out of fear to 
meet him and congratulate him on' his return, was 
equal to that of thofe who went out of love. But 
when he had removed this fufpicion, by declaring that 
he would difmifs his troops immediately after the tri- 
umph, there remained only one more fubjed for en- 
vious tongues ; which was, that he paid more attention 
to the commons than to the fenate ; and whereas Sylla 
had deftroyed the authority of the tribunes, he was de- 
termined to re-eftablifliit, in order to gain the affeftions 
of the people. This was true: for there never was 
any thing they had fo much fet their hearts upon, or 
longed for fo extravagantly, as to fee the tribunitial 
power put in their hands again. So that Pompey 
looked upon it as a peculiar happinefs, that he had an 
opportunity to bring that affair about ; knowing that if 
any one Ihould be beforehand with him in this defign, 
he fhould never find any means of making fo agree- 
able a return for the kind regards of the people. 

* Cicero, in hi« cpiftles to Atticus, fays, Pompey made but little 
fccret of this unjuilitiable ambition. The paffagcs are remarkable, 
Mirandum enirn in modum Cneius nojler Si/ilani regniJimUitudhiem 
concupivit : EiJo;? c&i Xi>w, ni^it ille unquam minus <^)Jcure tuUt^ Lib. 
viL cp. 9. *' Our friend Pompey is wonderfully defirous of obtain- 
*' ing a power like that of Sylla : I tell you no more than wh^t 
" I know, for he makes no fecret of it ** And again ; Hoc turp^ 
Cneius nufler hiennio ante cogitavit j ita Sylla turit animus tjus, et 
jtrofcripturit . Ibid, cp. 10. " Pompey has been forming this in^ 
** famous defign for thefe two years part ; fo ftrongly is he bc^t upon 
** imitating Sylla, and profcribing like him/' Hence we fee how 
liappy it was for Rome, that in the civil wars, Caefar^ ^d not 
pompey, proved the conc|ucror. 

Afecond 
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A fecond triumph, was decreed him* together with 
the confulihip. But thefe were not confidered as 
the moft extraordinary inftances of his power- The 
ftrongeft proof of his greatnefs was, that Craflus, the 
richeft, the moft eloquent, and moft powerful man in 
the adminiftration, who ufed to look down upon Pom- 
pey and all the world, did not venture to folicit the 
confulfliip without firft afldng Pompey's leave. Pom* 
pey, who had long wifhed for an opportunity to lay an 
obligation upon him, received the application with 
pleafure, and made great intereft with the people in 
his behalf; declaring he fhould take their giving him 
Craflfus for a colleague, as kindly as their favour to 
himfelf. 

Yet when they were elefted confuls, they dif;4greed 
in every thing, and were embroiled in all their meau« 
fures. Craflus had moft intereft with the fenate, and 
Pompey with the people. For he had reftor^ them 
the tribunitial power, and had fuffered a law to be 
made, that judges fhould again be appointed out <xf 
the equeftrian order f* However, the moft agreesMe 
fpeftacle of all to the people was Pompey himfelf» 
when he went to claim his exemption from ferving in 
the wars. It was the cuftom for a Roman knight^ 
when he had ferved the time ordered by law, to lead 
hisjiorfe into the J arum ^ before the two magiftratea 
called cenfors ; and after having given account of the 
generals and other officers under whom he had made 
his campaigns, and of his own aftions in them, to de- 
mand his difcharge. On thefe occafions they received 
proper marks of honour or difgrace, according to their 
behaviour. 

• He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682, and 
at the fame time was declared conful for the year enfuing. This 
was a peculiar honour, to gain the confulate without tirll bearing 
the fubordinate oifices ; but his two triumphs and great ferviccs cx- 
cufed that deviation from the common rules. 

f L. Aurclius Cotta carried that point when he was praetor ; and 
Plutarch fays again, becaufe Caius Gracchus had conveyed that pri- 
vilege to the knights fifty years before. 

Gelliu^ 
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Gellius and Lentulus were then cenfors, and had 
taken their feats in a manner that became their dig« 
nity, to review the whole equeftrian order, when 
Pompey was feen at a diftance, with all the badges of 
his office, as conful, leading his horfe by the bridle. 
A& foon as he was near enough to be obferved by the 
cenfors, he ordered his Mciors to make an openingi^ 
and advanced, with his horfe in hand to the foot 
of the tribunal. The people were ftruck with admira- 
tion, and a profound filence took place ; at the fame 
dme a joy, mingled with reverence, was vifible in the 
CQimtenances of the cenfors« The fenior cenfor then 
addrefled him as follows: ** Pompey the Great, I de- 
•* mand of you, whether you have ferved all the cam- 
<< paigns required by law ?'' He anfwered with a loud 
voice, ** I have ferved them all; and all imder myfelf, 
^ as general/' The people were fo charmed with 
tlus anfwer that there was no end of their acclama* 
tions. At laft, the cenfors rofe up, and conduced 
Pompey to his houfe, to indulge the multitude, who 
followed him, with the loudeft plaudits. 

When the end of the confullhip approached, and his 
difference with CraiTus was increafmg daily, Caius 
Aurelius*, a man who was of the equeftrian order, 
but had never intermeddled with ftate affairs, one day 
when the people were met in full affembly, afcended 
the rqftraj and faid, " Jupiter had appeared to him 
^ in a dream, and commanded him to acquaint the 
** confuls, that they muft take care to be reconciled 
** before they laid down their office." Pompey ftood 
ftili, and held his peace ; but Craffus went and gave 
him his hand, and faluted him in a friendly manner. 
At' the fame time he addreffed the people, as follows : 
** I think, my fellcw-citizens, there is nothing di(ho- 
** nourable or mean in making the firft advances to 
** Pompey, whom you fcrupled not to dignify with 
" the name of the Great j when he was yet but a 

* Ovatius Aurclius. 

«< beardlefs 
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** beardlefs youth, and for whom you voted two fri- 
•' umphs before he was a fenator/' Thus reconciled^ 
they laid down the confullhip. 

Craflus continued his former manner of Hfe ; but 
Pompey now feldom chofe to plead the caufes of thofe 
that applied to him, and by degrees he left the bar. 
Indeed, he feldom appeared in public, and when he 
did, it was always with a great train of friends and 
attendants ; fo that it was not eafy either to fpeak to 
him or fee him, but in the midfl of a crowd. He 
took pleafure in having a number of retainers about 
him, becaufe he thought it gave him an air of great' 
nefs and majefty, and he was perfuaded that dignity 
fiiould be kept from being foiled by the familiaiity, 
and indeed by the very touch, of the many. For thole 
who are raifed to greatnefs by arms, and know not 
how to defcend again to the equality required in a re« 
public, are very liable to fall into contempt when the^ 
refume the robe of peace. The foldier is deiirous to 
preferve the rank in iht forwn which he had in the 
field : and he who cannot diftinguiih himfelf in the 
field, thinks it intolerable to give place in the adtni- 
niftration too. When therefore the latter has got the 
man who fhone in camps and triumphs, into the af- 
femblies at home, and finds him attempting to main^ 
tain the fame pre-eminence there, of courfe he endea- 
vours to humble him ; whereas, if the warrior pre-' 
tends not to take the lead in domeftic councils, he is 
readily allowed the palm of military glory. This 
foon appeared from the fubfequent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cili- 
cia. Their progrefs was the more dangerous becaufe 
at firft it was little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic 
war they aflumed new confidence and courage, on ac- 
count of fome fervices they had rendered the king* 
After this, the Romans being engaged in civil wars at 
the very gates of their capital, the fea was left un- 
guarded, and the pirates by degrees attempted higher 
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ttmgs ; they not only attacked fhips, but iflands and 
maritime towns. Many perfons, diftinguiflied for 
their wealth, their birth, and their capacity, embarked 
with them, and affifted in their depredations, as if their 
employment had been worthy the ambition of men 
of honbur. They had in various places arfenals, 
ports, and watch-towers, all ftrongly fortified. Their 
fleets were not only extremely well manned, fupplied 
with ikilful pilots, and fitted for their bufinefs by 
their lightnefs and celerity, but there was a parade 
of vanity about them more mortifying than their 
ftrength, in gilded ftems, purple canopies, and plated 
oar$4 as if they took a pride and triumphed in their 
villainy. Mufic refounded, and drunken revels were 
exhibited on every coaft. Here generals were made 
prifonersj there the cities the pirates had taken were 
paying their ranfom ; all to the great difgrace of the 
Roman power. The number of their gallies amounted 
to a thoufand, and the cities they were maders of, to 
£our hundred. 

Temples, which had ftood inviolably facrcd till that 
tame, they plundered. They ruined the temple of 
Apollo at Claros; that where he was worlhipped un- 
der the title of Didymaeus* ; that of the Cabiri in Sa- 
mothrace ; that of Ceres f at Hermiona ; that of 
.ffifculapius at Epidaurus ; thofe of Neptune in the 
Ifthmus, at Tasnarus; and in Calauria; thofe of Apollo 
at A£Uum and in the ifle of Leucas ; thofe of Juno at 
Samos, Argos, and the promontory of Lacinium J. 

* So called from Didyme, in the territories of Miletus. 

f Paulanias {in Laconk.) tells us, the Lacedaemonians worfliip 
Ceres under the name of Chtkonia ; and (in Corinth'iac.) he give* 
itt the reafon of her having that name. " llic Argivea lay, that 
*' Ghthonia, the daughter of Colontas, having been laved out of a 
" conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hcrmione, built a tem- 
" pie to that goddefs, who was wodhipped there under the name of 
" Chthonia." 

X The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Leucanium, 
but two manufcripts give us Lacmum, Livy often mentions Juno 
Lacuua. 

They 
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They likewife offered ftrange facrifices, thofe of 
Olympus I mean* : and they celebrated certain fecret 
myftcries, among which' thofe of Mithra continue to 
this day t, being originally inftituted by them. They 
not only infulted the Romans at fea, but infefted the 
great roads, and plundered the villas near the coaft. 
They carried off Sextilius and Bellinus, two prsetors^ 
in their purple robes,with all their fervants and iiSors^ 
They feized the daughter of Antony, a man who had 
been honoured with a triumph, as fhe was going to 
her country houfe, and he was forced to pay a large 
ranfom for her. 

But the mod contemptuous circumflance of all wa^ 
that when they had taken a prifoner, and he cried 
out that he was a Roman, and told them his name^ 
they pretended to be ftruck with terror, fmote thdr 
thighs, and fell upon their knees to afk him pardon. 
The poor man feeing them thus humble themfelye» 
before him, thought them in eameft, and faid he would 
forgive them; for fome were fo officious as to put o» 
his (hoes, and others to help him on with hit gown^ 
that his quality might no more be miftaken. When 
they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it for fome 
time, they let a laddder down into the fea, and bade 
him go in peace ; and if he refufed to do it, they 
pufhed him off" the deck and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tufcan fca^ 
fo that the Romans found their trade and navigation 
entirely cut off*. The confequence of which was, that 
their markets were not fupplied, and they had reafon 
to apprehend a famine. ITiis, at laft, put them upon 
fending Pompey to clear the fea of pirates. Gabi<« 
nius, one of Pompey's intimate friends, propofed the 

* Xot on mount Olympus, but in the city of Oljrmpus, near 
Phafelis in Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pinttet • 
What fort of lacritices they ufed to ofier there, is not known. 

f According to Herodotus, the Perfians worfhipped Venus un- 
der the name of Mithres, or Mithra ; but the fun is worfhipped in 
that country. 

decree. 



dberee *, which created Hinij not admh^ but mo- 
narchy and invefted him with abfolute power. The 
deicree gave him the empire of the fea as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, and of the land for four hundred 
furlongs from the coafts* There were few parts of 
the Roman empire which this commifGon did not takel 
in) and the moil confidcrable of the barbarous nations, 
and moft powerful kingS5 were moreover compre- 
hended in it. Befide this, he was empowered to choofe 
out of the fenators fifteen lieutenants, to a& imder 
him, in fuch diftrids, and with fuch authority, as 
he fhould appoint. He was to take from the 
quseftors, and other public receivers, what money he 
pleafed, and equip a fleet of two hundred faiL Hie 
number of marine forces, of mariners and rowers, 
was left entirely to his difctetidili 

When this decree was read in the aflfembly, the 
people received it with inconceivable pleafure. The 
moU refpedtable part of the fenate faw, indeed, that 
fuch an abfolute and unlimited power was above envy^ 
but they confidered it as a real objed of fear. They 
therefore all, except Caefar^ oppofed its pafling into a 
law. He was for it, not out of regard for Pompey, 
but to infmuate himfelf into the good graces of the 
people, which he had long been courting* The reft 
were very fevere in their expreflSons againft Pompey; 
and one of the confulsf venturing to fay, ** If he 
** imitates Romulus, he will not efcape his fate,** 
Was in danger of being pulled in pieces by the 
populace. 

It is true> when Catulus fofe up to fpeak asainfl 
the law, out of reverence to his perfon they liftened 
to him with great attention. After he had freely given 
Pompey the honour that was his due^ and faid much 

♦ This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafty tri- 
hant, when he pro|»orcd it, did not name Prmpcy. Pompty was 
now in the thirty-ninth year of his age. His friend Gabinius, as 
appears from Cicero, Was a man of infamous chara6ler. 

i The confuls of ibis year were Calpumius Pifo, and Aclliuj 
Glabrio. 

Vol. IV. L in 
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in his praife, he advifed them to fpare him, and not to 
cxpofe fuch a man to fo many dangers ; ** for where 
" will^ou find another/' faid he, " if you bfc him?" 
They anfwered with one voice, ** Yourfelf.? Find- 
ing his arguments had no effed, he Retired. Then 
Rofcius mounted the roftrum, byt not a man would 
give ear to him. However, he made figns to them 
with his fingers, that they fhould not appoint Pom- 
pey alone, but give him a colleague. Incenfed at 
this propofal, they fet up fuch a fhout, that a crow, 
which was flying over the forum^ was ftmmed with 
the force of it, and fell down among the crowd* 
Hence we may conclude, that when birds fall on fuch 
occafions, it is not becaufe the air is fo divided with 
the (hock as to leave a vacuum^ but rather becaufe the 
found (Irikes them like a blow, when it afcends with 
fuch force, and produces fo violent an aritation. 

The aflembly broke up that day, without ccMuing 
to any refolution. When the day came that they 
were to give their fuffrages, Pompey retired into the 
country : and on receiving information that the decree 
was paffed, he returned to the city by night, to pre- 
vent the envy which the multitudes of people coming 
to meet him, would have excited. Next morning at 
break of day, he made his appearance, and attended 
the facrifice.' After which, he fummoned an aflem- 
bly, and obtained a grant of almoft as much more as . 
the firfl decree had given him. He was empowered 
to fit out five hundred gallies, and to raife an army 
of a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and five 
thoufand horfe. Twenty-four fenators were {elected, 
who had all been generals or praetors, and were ap-. 
pointed his lieutenants; and he had two quseftors 
given him. As the price of provifioiis fell imme- 
diately, the people were greatly pleafed, and it gave 
them occafion to fay. " The very name of Pompey 
^' had terminated the war." 

However, in purfuance of his charge, he divided the 
whole Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointin^a 
lieutenant for each, and afligning him a fquadron* By 
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thus Rationing his fleets in all quarters, he inclofed 
the pirates as it were in a net, took great numbers o( 
them, and brought them into harbour. Such of their 
vdSels as had difperfed and made oflf in time, or could 
efcape the general chace, retired to Cilida, like fo 
many bees into a hive. Againft thefe he propofed to 
go himfelf with fixty of his beft gallies } but firft he 
refoWed to clear the Tufcan fea, and the coafts of 
Africa, Sardinia, Corfica, and Sicily, of all piratical ad- 
venturers } which he eflfedted in forty days, by his own 
indefatigable endeavours and thofe of ms lieutenants. 
But, as the conful Pifo was indulging his malignity 
at home, in wafting his ftores, and difcharging hisi 
feamen, he fent his fleet round to Brundufium, and 
went himfelf by land throtigh Tufcany to Rome. 

As foon as the people were informed of his approach^ 
they went in crowds to receive him, in the fame man- 
ner as they had done a few days before, to conduft him 
on his way. Their extraordinary joy was owing to 
the fpeed with which he had executed his commiffion, 
fo far beyond all expeftation, and to the fuperabun- 
dant plenty which reigned in the markets. For this 
feafon Pifo was in danger of being depofed from the 
confulfhip, and Gabinius had a decree ready drawn 
tip for that purpofe. But Pompey would not fuflFef 
him to propofe it. On the contrary, his fpeech to 
the people was full of candour and moderation ; and 
when he had provided fuch things as he wanted, he 
went to Brundufium, and put to lea again. Though 
he was ftraitened for time, and in his hafte failed by 
many cities without calling, yet he flopped at Athens. 
He entered the town and facrificed to the gods ; after 
which he addrefled the people, and then prepared to 
re-imbark immediately. As he went out of the gate 
he obferved two infcriptions, each comprifed in one 
line. 
That within the gate was*— 
But know thjijilja matiy and be a god. 

La That 
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That without — 
IVe xmjh*d, we faw ; we Icnfdy and we ador'd. 

Some of the pirates, who yet traverfed the kOf 
made their fubmifTion; and a» he treated them in 
a humane manner^ when be had them and their ihips 
in his power^ others entertained hopes of merqr> and 
avoiding the other officers, furrendered themfelves to 
Pompey, together with their wives and children* 
He fpared them all j and it was principally by their 
means that he found out and took a number who 
were guilty of unpardonable crime»y and therefore 
had concealed themfelves* 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and 
indeed the moft powerful part of tbele corfairs, wha 
fent their families, treafures, and all uielefs hands, into 
caftles and fortified towns upon mount Taurus. Them 
they manned their fhips^ and waited for Ponqiey at 
Coracefmm, in GUcia. A battk enfued, and the 
pirates were defeated ; after which they retired into 
the fort. But they had not been long befi^ed before 
they capitulated and furrendered themfelves, together 
with the cities and iilands whidi they had conquered 
and fortified, and which by their works, as well aa 
fituation, were almoft impr^nable* Thus the war 
was finifhed, and the whole force of the pirates de^ 
ftroyed, within three months at the fartheft. 

Befide the other veflels^ Pompey took ninety (hips 
with beaks of brafs, and the prifoners amounted to 
twenty tboufand. He did not choofe to put them to 
death, and at the fame time he thought it wrong to 
fuflfer them to difperfe, becaufe they were not only 
numerous, but warlike and neceffitoiis, and therefore 
would probably knit again, and give future trouble* 
He refiefted, that man by nature is neither a favage nor 
unfocial creature ; and when he becomes fo, it is by 
vices contrary to nature^ yet even then he may be 
humanifed by changing his place of abode, and ac- 
cudoming htm to a new manner of life; as bea(!s that 

are 
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are naturally wild, put oflf their fiercenefs, when they 
are kept in a domeftic way. For this reafon he deter- 
mined to remove the pirates to a great diftance from 
the fea, and bring them to tafte the fweets of civil 
life, by living in cities and by the culture of the 
ground. He placed fome of them in little towns of 
Cilicia, which were almoft defolate, and which re^ 
ceived them with pleafure, becaufe at the fame time 
he gave them an additional proportion of lands. He 
repaired the city of Soli *, which had lately been 
difmantled and deprived of its inhabitants by Tigra- 
nes, king of Armenia, and peopled it with ^ number 
of thefe corfair^. The remainder, which was a con* 
iiderable body^ he planted in Dyma^ a city of Achaia, 
which, though it had a large and fruitful territory, 
was in want of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy, found 
fault with thefe proceedings; but his condud with 
refped to Metellus in Crete, was not agreeable to his 
beft friends. This was a relation of that Metellus who 
commaiKied in conjundioa with Pompey in Spain, 
and he had been fent into Crete fome time before 
Pompey was employed in this war. For Crete was 
the fecond nurfery of pirates after Cilida. Metellus 
had deftroyed many nelis of them there, and the re<- 
mainder, who were befieged by him at this time, ad- 
drefied themfelves to Pompey as fuppUcants, and in* 
vited him into the ifland, as included in his com« 
miflion, and falling within the diftance he had a right 
to carry his arms from the fea. He liftened to their 
application, and by letter enjoined Metellus to take 
no ferther fteps in the war. At the fame time he 
ordered the cities of Crete not to obey Metellus, but 
Lucius Oftavius, one of his own lieutenants, whom 
he fent to take the comm^andi^ 

Odavius went in among the befieged, and fought 
on their fide. A circumijt^e which rendered Pompey 
(K)t only odious, but ridiculous. For what could be 

* He called it after bis own name Pompeiopolis. - 
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more abfurd, than to fuffer himfelf to be fo blinded by 
his envy and jealoufy of Metellus, as to lend his name 
and authority to a crew of profligate wretches, to be 
ufed as a kind of amulet to defend them. Achilles was 
not thought to behave like a man, but like a frantic 
youth carried away by an extravagant paifion for £une, 
when he made figns to his troops not to touch He&or, 

Left fomejirong arm Jhouldf natch the glorious prize 
Before Pelides, 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of 
mankind, in order to deprive a praetor, who was la^ 
bouring to deftroy them, of the honours of a triumph. 
Metellus, however, purfued his operations, till he 
took the pirates and put them all to death. As for 
Oftavius, he expofed him in the camp as an obje£t 
of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches ; alter 
which he difmifled him. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war 
with the pirates was finiftied, and that Pompey wal 
beftowing his leifure upon vifiting the cities, Mani- 
lius, one of the tribunes of the people, propofed a 
decree, which gave him all the provinces and forces 
under the command of Lucullus, adding likewife 
Bithynia, which was then governed by Glabrio. It di« 
reded him to carry on the war againft Mithridates and 
Tigranes ; for which purpofe he was alfo to retain his 
naval command. This was fubjeding at once the 
whole Roman empire to one man. For, the pro« 
vmces, which the former decree did not give him, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the 
Upper Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by thiji, 
together with all the forces, which, under Lucullus^ 
had defeated Mithridates and Tigranes. 

By this law Lucullus was deprived of the honours 
he had dearly earned, and had a perfon to fucceed him 
in his triumph, rather than in the war ; but that was 
not the thing which affefted the patricians moft. They 
were perfuaded, indeed, that Lucullus was treated with 
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lAjuftice and ingratitude ; but it was a much more 
painfii] circumftance, to think of a power in the hands 
of Pompey, which they could call nothing but a ty- 
ranny ♦. They therefore exhorted and encouraged 
each other to oppofe the law, and maintain their li- 
berty. Yet when the time came, their fear of the 
people prevailed, and no one fpoke on the occaiion 
but Catulus. He urged many arguments againft the 
bill ; and when he found they had no effeft upon the 
commons, he addreifed himfelf to the fehators, and 
called upon them many times from the rq/irumy "To 
** feek fome mountain, as their anceftors had done, 
*^ fome rock whither they might fly for the prefer- 
«* vation of liberty." 

We are told, however, that the bill was paffed by 
all the tribes f, and almod the fame univerfal autho- 
rity conferred upon Pompey in his abfence, which 
Sylla did not gain but by the fword, and by carrying 
war into the bowels of his country. When Pompey re- 
ceived the letters which notified his high promotion, 
and his friends, who happened to be by, congratulated 
him on the occafion, he is laid to have knit his brows, 
fmote his thigh, and exprefled himfelf as if he was 
ah-eady overburthened and wearied with the weight of 
power { : ** Alas ! is there no end of my conflifts ? 
** How much better would it have been to be one of 
** the undiftinguiflied many, than to be perpetually 
** engaged in war ? Shall I never be able to fly from 

^ " We ha\re then got at lad,*' fay they, " a fovercign ; the 
*' republic is changed into a monarchy ; the fctriccs of Lucullus, 
'' the honour of Glabrio and Marcius, two zealous and worthy 
*♦ fenators, are to be facrificcd to the promotion of Pompey. Sylla 
*' never carried his tyranny fo far." 

f Two great men fpoke in favour of the law, namely, Cicero 
and Caefar. The former aimed at the confulate, which Pomocy'a 
party could more eafily procure him, than that of Catulus aod the 
&oaU. As for Csefar, he was delighted to fee the pteople infenfibly 
lofe that republican fpirit and love of liberty, vlhich might one day 
ob(lni6l the vaft defigns he had already formed. 

t Is it polfible to read this without recolle^ng the (imilar dit- 
rMter of our Richard the Third ? 

L 4 ** «nvy 
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^' envy to a rural retreat, to domeftic happineftt and 
^* conjugal endearments ?*' Even his friends were un- 
able to bear the diiTimulation of this fpeeclu They 
knew that the flame of his native ambition and lull of 
power was blown up to a greater height by the dif- 
ference he had with LucuUus, and that he rejoiced 
the more in the prefent preference, on that account. 
His adions foon unmaiked the man. He caufed 
public notice to be given in all places within 1^ 
commiffion, that the Roman troops were to repair to 
him, as well as the kings and princes their allies. , 
Wherever he went, he aimuUed the aflts of Lucul- 
lus ; remitting the fines he had impofed, and taking 
away the rewards he had given. In fliort, he omitted 
no means to fhew the partizans of that general, that 
all his authoritv was gone, 

iiucullus, ot courfe, complained of this treatment; 
and their common friends were of opinion, that it 
would be bed for them to come to an interview ; ac- 
cordingly they met in Galatia. As they had both 
given diftinguifhed proofs of military merits the USari 
had entwined the rods of each with laurel. Lucul- 
lus had marched through a country full of flourifhing 
groves, but Pompeys route was dry and barren, 
without the ornament or advantage of woods. His 
laurels, therefore, were parched and withered ; which 
the ferv^ts of LucuUus no fooner obferved, than 
jthey freely fupplied them with frefli ones, and 
crowned his /({Jccs- with them. This feemed to be an 
omen that Pompey would bear away the hpnours and 
rewards of Lucullus's vidories. LucuUus had been 
conful before Pompey, and was the older man, but 
Pompey's two triumphs gave him the advantage in , 
point of dignity. 

Their interview had at firft the face of great polite- 
nefs and civility. They began with mutual compli- 
ments and congratulations : But they foon loft fight 
^ven of candour and moderation ; they proceeded to 
?ibufive language ; Pompey reproaching LucuUus with 
jiyarice, and LucpUvis accufing Pompey of an infatiable 

luf| 
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luft of power; infomuch that their friends found it 
difficult to prevent violence. After this, LucuUus 
gave his friends and followers lands in Galatia, as a 
conquered country, and made other confiderable 
grants. But Pompey, who encamped at a little dif- 
lance from him, declared he would not fuffer his 
orders to be carried into execution, and feduced all 
his foldiers, except fixteen hundred, who, he knew 
Werefo mutinous that they would be as unferviceable 
to him as they had been ill affefted to their old ge- 
neral. Nay, he fcrupled not to difparage the condud 
of Lucullus, and to reprefent his actions in a defpi- 
cable light. ** The battles of LucuUus,*' he faid, 
** were only mock-battles, and he had fought with 
^ nothing but the fhadows of kings j but that it wa£ 
^' left for fiim to contend with real ftrength, and well 
^^ difciplined armies ; (ince Mithridates had betaken 
^^ himfelf to fwords and fhields, and knew how to 
^ make a proper ufe of his cavalry.** 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended himfelf by 
obferving, " That it was nothing new to Pompey to 
^ fight with phantoms and fhadows of war : for, 
** like a daflardly bird, he had been accuftomed to 
^* prey upon thofe whom he had not killed, and to 
^ tear the poor remains of a dying oppofition. Thus 
" he had arrogated to himfelf the conqueft of Serto- 
" rius, of Lepidus, and Spartacus, which originally 
^^ belonged to Metellus, to Catulus, and Craffus. 
** Confequently, he did not wonder that he was come 
^* to claim the honour of finilhing the wai-s of Arme- 
** Ilia and Pontus, after he had thruft himfelf into 
^ the triumph over the fugitive flaves.** 

In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome ; and 
Pompey having fecured the fea from Phoenicia to the 
Bofphorus, marched in quefl of Mithridates, who had 
an army of thirty thoufand foot, and two thoufand 
horfe, but durft not fland an engagement. That 
prince w^s in poffeffion of a ftrong and fecure pofl 
ppon a moimtain, which he quitted upon Pbmpey*s 

approach. 
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approach, becaufe it was deftitnte of water. Pompcy 
encamped in the fame place ; and conjeduring, from 
the nature of the plants and the crevices in the moim* 
tain, that fprings might be found, he ordered a nunv 
her of wells to be dug, and the camp was in a fhort 
time plentifully fupplied with water *. He was not 
a little furprifed that this did not occur to Mithridaties 
during the whole time of his encampment there. 

After this, Pompey followed him to his new camp, 
and drew a line of circumvallation round him. Mi* 
thridates flood a fiege of forty-five davs, after which 
he found means to fteal off with his bcft troops, having 
firfl killed all the fick, and fuch as could be of no 
fervice. Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates, 
and encamped over againft him; but fearing he might 
pafs the river unperceived, he drew out his troops at 
midnight. At that time Mithridates is faid to have 
had a dream prefiguyative of what was to befal him. 
He thought he was upon the Pontic fea, failing with 
a favourable wind, and in fight of the Bofphorusj fo 
that he felicitated his friends in the fhip, like a maa 
perfedly fafe, and already in harbour. But fuddenly 
he beheld himfelf in the mod dcftitute condition, 
fwimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in 
all the agitation which this dream produced, his 
friends awaked him, and told him that Pompey was 
at hand. He was now under a necefEty of fighting 
for his camp, and his generals drew up the forces 
with all poffible expedition. 

Pompey feeing them prepared, was loth to^^rifk a 
battle in the dark. He thought it fufficient to fur- 
round them, fo as to prevent their flight ; and what 
inclined him (till more to wait for day-light, vras the 
confideration that his troops were much better than 
the enemy's. However, the oldeft of his oflicers in- 
treated him to proceed immediately to the attack, and 
at lafl prevailed. It was not indeed very dark; for the 

* Paulus iEmilius had done the fame thing long bcfofc, in the 
Macedonian war. 

moon. 
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moon, though near her fetting, gave light enough to 
diftinguifh objefts. But it was a great difadvantage 
to the king's troops, that the moon was fo low, and 
on the backs of the Romans ; becaufe fhe projefted 
their fliadows fo far before them, that the enemy could 
form no juft eftimate of the diftanccs, but thinking 
them at hand, threw their javelins before they could 
do the leaft execution. 

The Romans perceiving their miftake, advanced to 
the charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy 
yitere in fuch a conftemation, that they made not the 
leaft ftand, and, in their flight, vaft numbers were 
ikun. They loft above ten thoufand men, and their 
camp was taken. As for Mithridates, he broke 
through the Romans with eight hundred horfe, in the 
beginning of the engagement. That corps, however, 
did not follow him far before they difperfed, and left 
him with only three of his people; one of which was 
his concubine Hypficratia, a woman- of fuch a maf- 
culine and daring fpirit, that the king ufed to call her 
Hypficrates. She then rode a Perfian horfe, and was 
dreffed in a man's habit, of the faftiion of that nation. 
She complained not in the leaft of the length of the 
march ; and befide that fatigue, fhe waited on the 
king, and took care of his horfe^ till they reached the 
caftle of Inora *, where the king's treafure, and his 
moft valuable moveables were depofited. Mithridates 
took out thence many rich robes, and beftowed them 
on thofe who repaired to him after their flight. He 
fiimiflied each of his friends, too, with a quantity of 
poifon, that none of them, againft their will, might 
come alive into the enemy's hands. 

From Inora his defign was to go to Tigranes in 
Armenia. But Tigranes had given up the caufe, and 
fet a price of no lefs than a hundred talents upon his 

* It ieems from a paffage in Strabo (B. xii.) that^ in (lead of 
Jncra, we ihould read, Sinoria: for that was one of the many 
fintreflies Mithridates had built between the Greater and the Lei's 
Armenia. 

he^d* 
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head. He therefore changed his route, and having 
pafled the head of the Euphrates, direded his fligli^ 
through Colchis. 

In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon 
the invitation of young Tigranes who had revolted 
from his father, and was gone to meet the Roman 
general at the river Araxes. This river takes its rife 
near the fource of the Euphrates, but bends it courfe 
eaftward, and empties idelf into the Cafpian fea. 
Pompey and young Tigranes in their march recdVed 
the homage of the cities through which they palled. 
As for Tigranes the father, he had been lately de f ea te d 
by LucuUus; and now, being informed that Pompey 
was of a mild and humane difpofition, he received z, 
Roman garrifon into his capital; and taking his friends 
and relations with him, went to furrender himfelf^ 
As he rode up to the intrenchments, two of Pompey'A 
LiBors came and ordered him to dUmount, and enter 
on foot ; afluring him that no man was ever feen on 
horfeback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed^ and 
even took off his fword, and gave it them. As Toon as 
he came before Pompey, he pulled off his diadem, and 
attempted to lay it at his feet. What was (till worfe, 
he was going to proflrate himfelf, and embrace hi& 
knees. But Pompey preventing it, took him by the 
hand, and placed him on one fide of him, and his fon 
on the other. Then addrefTmg himfelf to the father, 
he faid, " As to what you had loft before, you loflit 
** to LucuUus. It was he who took from you Syria, 
^' Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene. But what 
** you kept till my lime, I will reftore you, on con- 
^' dition you pay the Romans a fine of fix thoufand 
*' talents for the injury you have done them. Your 
" fon I will make king of Sophene. '* 

Tigranes thought himfelf fo happy in thefe terms, 
and in finding that the Romans faluted him king, 
that in the Joy of his heart he promifed every private 
foldier hau a mina^ tvtty centurion ten minas^ and 
every tribune a talent. But his fon was little pleftf^pd 

at 
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9l the determination ; and when he was invited to 
fupper, he faid, ** He had no need of fuch honours 
** from Pompey ; for he could find another Roman," 
Upon this, he was bound, and referved in chains for 
the triumph. Not long after, Phraates, king of 
Plarthia, fent to demand the young prince, as his fon- 
Jn^law, and to propofe that the Euphrates fhould be 
the boundary between him and the Roman empire. 
Pompey anfwered, ** That Tigranes was certainly 
•• nearer to his father than his father-in-law ; and as 
** for the boundary, juftice fhould dire£t it.'* 

When he had difpatched this affair, he left Afranius 
to take care of Armenia, and marched himfelf to the 
countries bordering on mount Caucafus, through 
which he mufl neceffarily pafs in fearch of Mithri- 
dates. The Albanians and Iberians are the principal 
nations in thofe parts. The Iberian territories tbuch 
upon the Mofchian mountains and the kingdom of 
Pontus ; the Albanians flretch more to the eafl, and 
extend to the Cafpian fea. The Albanians at firfl 
granted Pompey a paflage : but as winter overtook 
him in their dominions, they took the opportunity of 
the Saturnalia^ which the Romans obferve religioufly, 
to aflemble their forces to the number of forty thou- 
land men, with a refolution to attack them ; and for 
that purpofe pafTed the Cyrnus*. The Cyrnus rifes in 
the Iberian mountains, and being joined in its courfe 
by the Araxes from Armenia, it difcharges itfelf, by 
twelve mouths, into the Cafpian fea. Some fay, the 
Araxes does not run into itf, but has a feparate chan« 
nel, and empties itfelf near it into the fame fea. 

Pompey fuflFered them to pafs the river, though it 
was in his power to have hindered it ; and when . 
they were all got over, he attacked and routed them, 
and killed great numbers on the fpot. Their king 

* Strabo and Pliny call this river Cyrus, and fo Plutarch probaf 
h\y wrote it. 

f This is Strabo*s opinion, in which he is followed by the modern 
geographers. 
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lent ambailadors to beg for mercy; upon which^ 
Fompey forgave him the violence he had offered^ and 
entered into alliance with him. This done, he marched 
againfl the Iberians, who were equally numerous and 
more warlike, and who were very defirous to fignalixe 
their zeal for Mithridates, by repulfmg Pompey. The 
Iberians were never fubjed to the Medes or P^ans : 
they efcaped even the Macedonian yoke, becaofe 
Alexander was obliged to leave Hyrcania in hafte. 
Pompey, however, defeated this people, too, in a great 
battle, in which he killed no lefs than nine thoui^d, 
and took above ten thoufand prifoners. 

After this, he threw himfelf into Colchis ; and Ser- 
vilius came and joined him at the mouth of the Phafis, 
with the fleet appointed to guard the Euxine fea. The 
purfuit of Mithridates was attended with great difficul- 
ties ; for he had concealed himfelf among the nations 
fettled about the Bofphorus and the Palus Maeotis. 
Befides, news was brought Pompey that the Albar 
nians had revolted, and taked up arms again. The 
defire of revenge determined him to march back, and 
chaftife them. But it was with infinite trouble and 
danger that he paiTed the Cyrnus again, the barba- 
rians having fenced it on their fide with pallifades all 
along the banks. And when he was over, he had a 
large country to traverfe, which afforded no water. 
This laft difficulty he provided againfl, by filling ten 
thoufand bottles ; and purfuing his march, he round 
the enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas *, 
to the number of fixty thoufand foot and twelve thou- 
fand horfe, but many of them ill armed, and provided 
with nothing of the defenfive kind but (kins of beads. 

They were commanded by the king's brother, nam- 
ed Cofis ; who at the beginning of the battle, fmgled 
out Pompey, and rufhing in upon him, ftruck his jave- 
lin into the joints of his breafl-plate. Pompey in re- 
turn run him through with his fpear, and laid him dead 

* This river takes its rife in the mountains of Albania^ and falls 
into the Cafpian fea. Ptolemy calls it Albanvs. 

on 
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a the fpot. It Is faid that the Amazons came to the 
Qiftance of the barbarians from the mountains near 
le river Thermodon, and fought in this battle. The 
lomans, among the plunder of the field, did indeed 
leet with bucklers in the form of a half-moon, and 
ich buikins as the Amazons wore ; but there was 
ot the body of a woman found among the dead. They 
ihabit that part of Mount Caucafus which ftretches 
)wards the Hyrcanian fea, and are not next neigh- 
ours to the Albanians* ; for Gelae and Leges lie be- 
wteni but they meet that people, and fpend two 
lonths with them every year on the banks of the 
Tiermodon : after which they retire to their own 
»untry, where they live without the company of men. 
After this a£tion, Pompey defigned to make his way 
) the Cafpian fea, and march by its coafts into Hyir 
iniat ; but he found the number of venemous fer- 
ents fo troublefome, that he was forced to return, 
iien three days* march more would have carried 
inl as far as he propofed J. The next route he took 
as into Armenia the Lefs, where he gave audience 
I ambaifadors from the kings of the Elymacans 
idtheMedes§, and difmiiTed them with letters ex- 
reflive of his regard. Mean time the king of Parthia 
ad entered Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage 
I the fubjefts of Tigranes. Againft him Pompey fent 



• The Albanian forces, according to Strabo, were numerous. 
It ill difciplined. Their offcniive weapons were, darts and arrows^ 
id their defendve armour was made of the (kins of beads, 
•j* — £^2ci;>f» tvt Tvtp *Tpioinat xa» Kaffftuit So^cM'^ay*— Plutarch tneu- 
)ns the Cafpian fea after Hyrcania. But as that fea lies very near 
Ibaniii, there was no necefTity for Pompey to go through I^rcania 
it. Perhaps Plutarch meant the other ettrcmity of the Cafpian 
1. 

t Tfi»>» o^o» Vifw» aTToayuf, The former Englifli tranflator crro- 
:ottOy renders, this, was forced to retreat after three days march. 
§ Strabo (Lib. xvi.) places the Elymaeans in that part of Aflyria 
iiich borders upon Media, and mentions three provinces belonging 
them, Gabiane, Mellabaiice, and Corbiane. He adds, that they 
ire powerful enough to refulb fubmilFion to the king of Parthia. 

Airaniiis, 
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Afranius, who put him to the rout, and puriued hidi 
as far as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that wcrt 
brought before Ponjpey, he touched not one, but 
fent them to their parents or huibands ; for moft of 
them were either daughters or wives of the great ot 
ficers and principal perfons of the kingdom. But Stra* 
tonice, who was the firft fiivourite, and had the care 
of a fort where the beft part of the king's treafurc wa« 
lodged, was the daughter of a poor old mufidam 
She fung one evening to Miihridates at an entertain* 
ment, and he was fo much pleafed with her, that he 
took her to his bed that night, and fent the old man 
home in no very good humour, becaufe he had takeil 
his daughter without condefcending to fpeak one kind 
word to him. But when he waked next morning, he 
faw tables covered with veifels of gold and filver, % 
great retinue of eunuchs and pages, who oflFered him 
choice of rich robes, and before his gate a horfe with 
fuch magnificent furniture, as is provided for thofe wha 
are calleil the king's friends. All this he thought 
nothing but an infult and burlefque upon him, and 
therefore prepared for flight ; but the fervants flopped 
him, and aflured him, that the king had given him the 
houfe of a rich nobleman lately deceakd, and that 
what he faw was only, the firft fruits, a fmall eameft, 
of the fortune he intended him. At laft he fuflfered 
himfelf to be perfuaded that the fcene was not vifi- 
onary ; he put on the purple, and mounted the horfe^ 
and as he rode through the city, cried out, " AB 
** this is mine." The inhabitants of courfe, laughed 
at him ; and he told them, " They fliould not be 
'' furprifed at this behaviour of his ; but rather won^ 
*' der that he did not throw ftones at them." 

From fuch a glorious fource Jprung Strdtomce^ 

She furrendered to Pompey the caftle, and mademafiy 
magnificent prefents ; ^however, he took nothing but 
what might be an ornament to the folemnities of reli- 
gion. 
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gion, and add luftre to his triumph. The reft he de- 
fired (he would keep for her own enjoyment. In like 
manner, when the king of Iberia fent him a bedftead, 
a table, and a throne, all of malTy gold, and begged 
of him to accept them as a mark of his regard, he 
bade the quaeftors apply them to the purpofes of the 
public revenue. 

In the caftle of Caenon he found the private papers 
of Mithridates ; and he read them wi^h fome plea- 
fure, becaufe they difcovered that prince's real cha- 
ra&er. From thefe memoirs it appeared that he 
had taken off many perfons by poifon, among whom 
were his own fon Ariarathes, and Alcaeus of Sardis. 
His pique againft the latter took its rife merely from 
his having better horfes for the race than he. There 
were alfo interpretations, both of his own dreams and 
thofe of his wives ; and the lafcivious letters which 
had paffed between him and Monime. Theophanes 
pretends to fay, that there was found among thofe 
papers a memorial compofed by Rutilius *, exhorting 
Mithridates to maffacre all the Romans in Afia. But 
moft people believe this was a malicious invention 
of Theophanes to blacken Rutilius, whom probably 
he hated, becaufe he was a perfed contraft to him ; 
or it might be invented by Pompey, whofe father 
was reprefented in Rutilius 's hiftory as one of the 
worft of men. 

From Caenon, Pompey marched to Amifus j where 
his infatuating ambition put him upon very ob- 
noxious meafures. He had cenfured Lucullus much 
for difpofmg of provinces at a time when the war 
was alive, and for beftowing other confiderable gifts 
and honours, which conquerors ufed to grant after 
their wars are abfolutely terminated. And yet when 
Mithridates was mafter of the Bofphorus, and had 
affembled a very refpeQable army again,the fame Pom- 

* P. Rutilius Rufus was conful in the year of Rome 649. Cicero 
giTes him a great character. He was afterwards banilbed into 
Adz, and when Sylla recalled him, he refufed to return. lie 
wrote a Roman hillory in Greeks which Appian made great ufe of. 
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pey did the vety thing he had cenfured* As if lie 
had finifhed the whole^ he difpofed of govemmeiitt, 
and diftributed other rewards among his ftiends. On 
that occafion many princes and generals, and amoog 
them twelve barbarian kings, appeared before him ) 
and to gratify thofe princes, when he wrote to the 
king of Parthia, he refufed to give him the title of 
king of kings, by which he was ufuaily addrefled* 

He was pafllonately defirous to recover Syria, and 
paffing from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to 
the Red Sea, that he might go on conquering ererjr 
way to the ocean which furrounds the world. In- 
Africa he was the firfl: whofe conqudts extended to 
the great fea ; in Spain he ftretched the Roman do* 
minions to the Atlantic ; and in his late purfmt of 
the Albanians, he wanted but little of reaching the 
Hyrcanian fea. In order, therefore, to take the Red 
Sea too into the circle of his wars, he began his 
march ; the rather, becaufe he faw it difficult to 
hunt out Mithridates with a regular force, and thai 
he was much harder to deal with in his flight than 
in battle- For this reafon he faid, ** He would 
** leave him a ftronger. enemy than the Romans to 
" cope with, which was famine.*' In purfuance of 
this intention, he ordered a number of fhips to cruife 
about, and prevent any vefl'cls from entering the 
Bofphorus with provifions ; and that death mould 
be the puniflinient of fuch as were taken in the at- 
tempt. 

As he was upon his march with the befl part of 
his army, he found the bodies of thofe Romans, who 
fell in the unfortunate battle between Triarius* and 
Mithridates, flill uninterred. He gave them an ho- 
nourable burial ; and the omiffion of it feems to have 
contributed not a little to the averfion the army had 
for LucuUus. 

* Triarius was defeated b)' Mithridates three years before Pom- 
pcy*s march into Syria. He had twenty-three tribunes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty centurions killed in that battle -, aild his camp was 
taken« 

Pro. 
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Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he fubdued 
the Arabians about mount Amanus, by his lieutenant 
Afiranius, and defccnded himfelf into Syria ; which he 
converted into a Roman Province, becaufe it had no* 
lawful king*. He reduced Judaea, and took its king 
Ariftobulus prifoner. He founded fome cities and 
fct others free ; punifhing the tyrants who had en- 
flaved them« But mod of his time was fpent in ad- 
miniftering juftice,and in deciding the difputes between 
cities and princes. Where he could not go himfelf, 
he fent his friends. The Armenians and Parthians, 
for inftance, having referred the difference they had 
about fome territory, to his decifion, he fent three ar« 
britrators to fettle the affair. His reputation as to 
power was great, and it was equally refpedable as to 
virtue and moderation. This was the thing which 
pedliated mofl: of his faults, and thofe of his minifters. 
He knew not how to reftrain or punifh the offences of 
thofe he employed, but he gave fo gracious a reception 
to tho& who came to complain of them, that they 
went away not ill fatisiied with all they had fufiered 
from their avarice and oppreifion» 

His firfl favourite was Demetrius, his enfranchifed 
Have; a young man, who, in other refpefls, did not 
want underitanding, but who made an infolent ufe of 
his good fortune. They tell us this ftory of him. 
Cato the philofopher, then a young man, but already 
cdebtated for his virtue, and greatnefs of mind, went 
to fee Antioch, when Pompey was not there. Accords 
ing to cuftom, he travelled on foot^ but his friends ac- 
con^)amed him on horfeback. When he approached 
the city, he faw a great number of people before the 
gates, all in white, and on the way a troop of young 
men ranged on one fide, and of boys on the other. 

* Pompey took the temple of Jerufalem,killing no lefs than twelve 
tboulknd Jews in the action. He entered the temple^ contrarf 
to Uieir law, but had the moderation not to touch any of the holy 
utenAU, or the treafures belon^ng to it. Ariftobulus prefented hira 
with a golden vine^ valued at five -hundred talents, which he after* 
wards confecrated in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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This gave the philofopher pain; for he thought k a 
compUment intended him, which he did not want# 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk 
with him. As foon as they were near enough to be 
fpoke with, the mafter of the ceremonies, with a 
crown on his head, and a ftaff of office in his hsthd, 
came up, and afked them, ^^ Where they had left 
*' Demetrius, and when he might be expeSedP' 
Cato's companions laughed, but Cato faid only, 
** Alas ! poor city !'* and fo pafled on. 

Indeed others might the better endure theinfolence 
of Demetrius, becaufe Pompey bore ^th it himfelf. 
Very often, when Pompey was waiting to rieceivc 
company, Demetrius feated himfelf in a difrefpediul 
manner at table with his cap of liberty* pulled over 
his ears. Before his return to Italy, he had purchafed 
the pleafanteft villas about Rome, with magnificeiit 
apartments! for entertaining his friends, and fome 
of the moft elegant and expenfive gardens were 
known by his name. Yet Pompey himfelf vsras fatif- 
fied with an indifferent houfe till his third triumph- 
Afterwards he built that beautiful and celebrated 
theatre in Rome, and as an appendage to it, built 
himfelf a houfe much handfomer than the former, 
but not oftentatioufly great ; for he who came to be 
mafter of it after him, at his firft entrance was 
furprifed, and afked, " Where was the room in 
*^ which Pompey the Great ufed to fup ?" Such is the 
account we have of thefe matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto confidered 
the Romans in no formidable light, but he was really 

* The word IfjLaTio* Signifies here "the cap of liberty worn by 
frccd-nien, not the Haps of a robe, which was all that the other 
llomans had to cover their heads with. Indeed, generally, they went 
bare-headed. 

-|- The Latin tranflator renders t*;* yfonryi^m ta yM»>^Tot, pulchenima 
^i/mnafia ; and Dacier, les plus beaux pares pour fes exeercices de 
iajeuneJTc j but Athenaeus (1. x ; gives us a more appofite Icnfc of the 
word i(C}}Ti}^i2, xoXiiaSoi ra ovfAirowM, Dining rooms might be odkd 
fSnrnft*, becaufe youth and mirth Tconvey fimilar ideas, 

afraid 
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^add of Pompey, and fent letters to acquaint him 
that he was ready to obey all his commands. Pom- 
pey, to try the fincerity of his profeffions, marched 
^gainft Petra. Many blamed this expedition, looking 
upon it as no better than a pretext to be excufed pur- 
iuing Mithridates, againft whom they would have had 
him turn, as againft the ancient enemy of Rome; and 
an enemy, who, according to all accounts, had fo far 
recovered his ftrength as to propofe marching through 
Scythia and Paeonia into Italy. On the other hand, 
Pompey was of opinion that it was much eafier to 
ruin him when at the head of an army, than to take 
him in his flight, and therefore would not amufe him- 
iclf with a fruitlefs purfuit, but rather chofe to wait 
for a new emergency, and, in the mean time, to turn 
his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune foon refolved the doubt. He had advanced 
near Petra, and encamped for that day, and was tak- 
ing fome exercife on horfeback without the trenches, 
when meffengers arrived from Pontus ; and it was 
plain they brought good news, becaufe the points of 
their fpears were crowned with laurel. The foldiers 
feeing this, gathered about Pompey, who was in- 
dined to finifti his exercife before he opened the 
packet ; but they were fo earned in their entreaties, 
that they prevailed upon him to alight and take it. 
He entered the camp with it in his hand ; and as 
there was no tribunal ready, and the foldiers were 
too impatient to raife one of turf, which was the 
comn^on method, they piled a number of pack-fad- 
dles one upon another, upon which Pompey mount* 
cd, and gave them this information : ** Mithridates 
** is dead. He killed himfelf upon the revolt of his 
** fon Phamaces. And Pharnaces has feized all that 
** belonged to his father ; which he declares he has 
^* done for himfelf and the Romans.*' 

At this news, the army, as might be expeded, gave 
a looie to their joy, which they exprefied in facrifices 
to the gods, and in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten 
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thouland of their enemies had been flain in Mithridates. 
Pompey having thus brought the campaign and the 
ixrhole war to a conclufion fo happy» and fo far beyond 
his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, traverfed the 
provinces between that and Galatia with great rapidity, 
and foon arrived at Amifus. Ther<e he found many 
prefents from Phamaces, and feveral corpfes of the 
royal fiamily, among which was that of Mithridates. 
ITie face of that prince could not be eafily known, 
becaufe the embalmers had not taken out the brain, 
and by the corruption of that, the features were dif- 
figured, yet fome that were curious to examine it, 
duUnguimed it by the fears. As for Pompey, he 
would not fee the body, but, to propitiate the avenge 
ing deity*, fent it to Sinope. However, he looked 
upon and admired the magnificence of his habit, and 
the fize and beauty of his arms. The fcabbard of 
the fword, which coft four hundred talents, was flolen 
by one Publius, who fold it to Ariarathes. And 
Caius, the fofler-brother of Mithridates, took the 
diadem, which was of mod exquifite workmanflup, 
and gave it privately to Fauflus, the fon of Sylla, 
who had begged it of him. This efcaped the know- 
ledge of Pompey, but Pharnaces difcovering it after- 
wards, puniflied the perfons guilty of the theft. 

Pompey having thoroughly fettled the affairs of 
Afia, proceeded in his return to Rome with more pomp 
and folemiiity. When he arrived at Mitylene, he de- 
clared it a free city, for the fake of Theophanes, who 
was born there. He was prefent at the anniverfary 
exercifes of the poets, whofe fole fubjeft that year was 
the aftions of Pompey. And he was fo much pleafed 
with their theatre, that he took a plan of it, with a de- 
fign to build one like it at Rome, but greater and 
more noble. When he came to Rhodes he attended 
the declamations of all the Sophifts, and prefented 
each of them with a talent. Pofidonius committed 
the difcourfe to writing, which he made before him 

* Ncmcfis. 
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againft the pofidon of Hennagoras, another profeflbr 
of rhetoric, concerning invention in general*. He 
behaved with equal munificence to the philofophers at 
Athens, and gave the people fifty talents for the repair 
of their city. 

He hoped to return to Italy the greateft and happieft 
of men, and that his family would meet his aiFedion 
with equal ardour. But the deity whofe care it is al- 
ways to mix fome portion of evil with the higheft and 
mod fplendid favours of fortune, had been long pre* 
paring him a iad welcome in his houfe. Muciaf, in 
his abfence, had difhonoured his bed. While he was 
at a diflance, he difregarded the report, but upon his 
approach to Italy, and a more mature examination 
into the affair, he fent her a divorce, without ailign- 
ing his reafons either then or afterwards. The true 
reafon is to be found in Cicero's epiftles. 

People talked varioufly at Rome concerning Pom- 
pcy's intentions. Many diflurbed themfelves at the 
thought that he would march with his army imnie? 
diately to Rome, and make himfelf fole and abfolute 
mailer there. Craffus took his children and money 
and withdrew ; whether it was that he had fome real 
apprehenfions, or rather that he chofe to countenance 
the calumny, and add force to the fling of envy ; the 
latter feems the more probable. But Pompey had no 
fooner fet foot in Italy, than he called an aflembly of 

• Hermagofas was for reducUig ifvccntioa under two general 
heads, the reafon of the procefs, and t)ic ftate of the quedion j which 
limitation Cicero djfapprovcd as much fis his mailer Poiidoniys, 
Vide CiCEi^. de Invent. Rhetor. Lib. i, 

This Poiidonius, who is of Apamea, is not to be confoupded with 
Poiidonius of Alexandria, the difciple of ^np. 

t Mucia was fiflcr to Metellus Celer, apd to Metellus Nepos. 
She was debauched by Cxfar : for which reafon, when Pompey mar- 
ried»Cacfj|r's daughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a 
wife by whoin he had three children, to cfpoufc the daughter of 9, 
man whom be h^d often, with a figh, called his .^giflhus. Mucins 
diiloyalty muft have been very public, fincc Cicero, in one of his 
letters to Atticus, fays, the divorce of Mucia meets with general 
approbation, (•ib. i. Ep. is. 
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bis foldiers, and, after a kind and fuitable addrds, 
ordered them to difperfe in their refpeftive cities, and 
s^ttend to their own a£fairs till his triumph, on which 
oqcafion they were to repair to him again. 

As foon as it was kno.wn that his troops were dif- 
banded, an aflonifhing change appeared in the face of 
things. The cities feeing Pompey the Great unarm* 
^d, and attended by a few friends, as if he was re* 
turning only from a common tour, poured out their 
inhabitants after him, who conduced him to Rome 
with the fincereft pleafure, and with a much greater 
force than that which he had difmiffed ; fo that there 
would have been no need of the army, if he had 
formed any defigns againft the (late. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city 
before his triumph, he defired the fenate to defer the 
eleftion of confuls on his account, that he might by 
bis prefence fupport the intereft of Pifo. But Cato 
oppofed it, and the motion mifcarried* Pompey, ad- 
miring the liberty and firmnefs with which Cato main- 
tained the rights and cuftoms of his country, at a time 
when no other man would appear fo openly for them, 
4etermined to gain him if poflible ; and as Cato had 
two nieces, he offered to marry the one, and alked the 
other for his fon. Cato, however, fufpedled the bait, 
and looked upon the propofed alliance as a means in^ 
tended to corrupt his integrity. He therefore refiifed 
it, to the great regret of his wife and fifter, who could 
not but be difpleafed at his rejeding fuch advances from 
Pompey 'the Great. Meantime Pompey being defirous 
to get the confulfliipfor Afranius, diflributed money for 
that purpofe among the tribes, and the voters went to 
receive it in Pompey's own gardens. The thing was fo 
public, that Pompey was much cenfured for making 
that office venal, which he had obtained by his great 
aftipns, and opening a way to the higheft honour in 
the ftate to thofe who had money, but wanted merit. 
Cato then obferved to the ladies of his family, 
that they muft all have ihared in this difgrace, if they 

haa 
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had accepted Pompey's alliance ; uport which they 
acknowledged he was a better judge than they of 
honour and propriety. 

The triumph was fo great, that though it was di- 
vided into two days, the time was for from being 
fufficient for difplaying what was prepared to be car- 
ried in proceffion ; there remained ftill enough to adorn 
another triumph. At the head of the fhow appeared 
the titles of the conquered nations ; Pontus, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Iberi- 
ans, the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, Mefopotamia, 
Phoenicia, Paleftine, Judaea, Arabia, the pirates fub- 
dued both by fea and land. In thefe countries, it was 
mentioned that there were not lefs than a tfaoufand 
caftles, and near nine hundred cities taken; eight hun- 
dred gallies taken from the pirates ; and thirty-nine 
defolate cities repeopled. On the face of the tablets it 
appeared befides, that whereas the revenues of the 
Roman empire before thefe conquefts amounted but 
to fifty millions of drachmas^ by the new acquifitions 
they were advanced to eighty-five millions ; and that 
Fompey had brought into the public treafury, in 
money and in gold and filver veffels, to the value of 
twenty thoufand talents, befides what he had diftri- 
buted among the foldiers, of whom he that received 
leaft had fifteen hundred drachmas to his (hare. The 
captives who walked in the proceffion (not to mention 
the chiefs of the pirates) were the fon of Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, together with his wife and daughter; 
Zozima, the wife of Tigranes himfelf ; Ariftobulus, 
king of Judaea ; the fitter of Mithridates, with her 
five fons ; and fome Scythian women. The hoftages 
of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the king of 
Commagene, alfo appeared in the train ; and as 
many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had gained 
viftories, either in perfon or by his lieutenants, the 
number of which was not fmall. 

But the mofl: honourable circumfiance, and what 
no other Roman could boafi:, was, that his third tri- 
Hay)h was over the third quarter of the world, after 
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his former triumphs had been otct the other two. 
Others before him had been honoured with three 
triumphs ; but his firft triumph was over Africa^ his 
iecond over Europe, and his third over Afia; fo that 
the three feemed to declare him conqueror of the 
world. 

Thofe who defire to make the parallel between him 
and Alexander agree in all refpeds, tell us he was at 
this time not quite thirty-four, whereas in hOt he was 
entering upon his fortieth year *. Happy had it been 
for him, if he had ended his days, while he was bleft 
with Alexander's good fortune ! The reft of his life, 
every inftance of fuccefs brought its proportion of 
envy, and every mifcarriage was irretrievable. For, 
the authority which he had gained by his merit, he 
employed for others in a way not very honourable j 
and his reputation confequently finking as they grew 
in ftrength, he was infenfibly ruined by the weight of 
his own power. As it happens in a fiege, every 
ftrong work that is taken adds to the befieger's force } 
fo Cijefar, when raifed by the influence of Pompey, 
turned that power which enabled him to trample 
upon his country, upon Pompey himfelf. It hap^ 
pened in this manner. 

Lucullus, who had been treated fo unworthily by 
Pompey in Afia, upon his return to Rome met witU 
the moft honourable reception from the fenate ; and 
they gave him ftill greater marks of their efteem after 
the arrival of Pompey ; endeavouring to awake his 
ambition, and prevail with him to attempt the lead in 
the adminiftration. But his fpirit and aclive powers 
were by this time on the decline ; he had given him- 
felf up to the pleafures of eafe, and the enjoyments of 
wealth. However, he bore up againft Pompey with 
fome vigour at firft, and got his afts confirmed, which 

* It (liould l>o forty-fixth year. Pompey was bom in the begio- 
ning of the month, ot Auguft, in the year of Rome fix hundred 
and forty-feven, and his triumph was in the fame mouthy in the 
year of Home (ix hundred and ninety-two. 

his 
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his adverfary had annulled ; having a majority in the 
fenate, through the afliftance of Cato. 

Pompey, thus worftcd in the fenate, had recourfe to 
the tribunes of the people and to the young plebeians^ 
Clodias, the moft darmg and profligate of them all, 
received him with open arms, but at the fame time 
Tubje&ed him to all the humours of the populace. 
He made him dangle after him in xh^ forum in a man- 
ner far beneath his dignity, and infifted upon his fup- 
porting every bill that he propofed, and every fpeech 
that he mad^, to flatter and ingratiate himfelf with 
the people. And as if the connexion with him had 
been an honour, inftead of a difgrace, he demanded 
ftill higher wages ; that Pompey ihould give up Ci- 
cero, who had ever been his fafl: friend, and of the 
mateft ufe to him in the adminiftration. And thefe 
nrages he obtained. For when Cicero came to be in 
danger, and requefled Pompey's afliftance, he refiifed 
to fee him, and, fliutting his gates againft thofe that 
[rame to intercede for him, went out at the back-door, 
Cicero, therefore, dreading the ifliie of the trial, de- 
parted privately from Rome. 

At this time * Caefar, returning from his province, 
undertook an affair, which rendered him very popolar 
at prefent, and in its confequences gained him power, 
but proved a great prejudice to Pompey and to the 
vrhole commonwealth. He was then foliciting his 
firft confulfliip, and Craflus and Pompey being at 
variance, he perceived that if he ftiould join the one, 
the other would be his enemy of courfe ; he therefore 
Tet himfelf to reconcile them. A thing which feemed 
honourable in itfelf, and calculated for the public 
good ; but the intention was infidious, though deep 
laid and covered with the mofl; refined policy. For 
ivhile the power of the ftate was divided, it kept it in 

♦ It was not at the time of Cicero's going into exile that Caefar 
returned from his province of Spain, which he had governed with 
the title of praetor, but two years before. Caefar returned in the 
rear of Rome 693, and Cicero quitted Home in the year 695. 

an 
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am equUibriuinj as the burthen of a fliip properly diftri« 
buted, keeps it from inclining to one fide more than 
another ^ but when the power came to be all coUefted 
into one part, having nothing to counterbalance it, 
it overftt and deftroyed the commonwealth. Hence 
it was, that when fome were obferving that the con- 
ftitution was ruined by the diflference which happenedi 
afterwards between Caefar and Pompey, Cato faid, 
*' You are under a great miftake : it was not thdr late 
** difagreement but their former union- and connec* 
** tion which gave the conftitution the firft and 
^ greatefl blow/* 

To this union Caefar owed his confulfhip : and he 
was no fooner appointed, than he began to make his 
court to the indigent part of the people, by propofing 
laws for fending out colonies and for the dUlributioii 
of lands ; by which he defcended from the digiuty of 
a conful, and in fome fort took upon him the office of 
a tribune. His colleague Bibulus oppofed him, ait4 
Cato prepared to fupport Bibulus in the moft fh-enu* 
ous manner: when Caefar placed Pompey by him 
upon the tribunal, and aiked him, before the wholef 
affembly, " Whether he approved his laws?" and 
upon his anfwering in the affirmative, he put this 
farther queftion, *' Then if any one fliall with violence 
" oppofe thefe laws, will you come to the ailiftance 
** of the people ?'* Pompey anfwered, ** I will cer^ 
" tainly come ; and againft thofe who threaten to take 
*' the fword, I will bring both fword and buckler.'* 

Pompey till that day had never faid any thing fo 
obnoxious : and his friends could only fay, by way of 
apology, that it was an expreilion that had efcaped 
him. But it appeared by the fubfequent events, that 
he was then entirely at Ca^far's devotion. For within 
a few days, to the furprife of all the world, he manie4 
Julia, Caefar*s daughter, who had been promifed to 
Caepio, and was upon the point of being married to 
him. To appeafe the refentment of Caepio, he gave 
him his own daughter, who had been before contraft- 
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d to Fauftus, the fon of Sylla ; and Caefar married 
]]lalpuriiia, the daughter of Pifo. 

Pompey then filled the city with foldiers, and car- 
ied every thing with open force. Upon Bibulus the 
onfuPs making his appearance in the forum^ ^^^* 
her with Lucullus and Cato, the foldiers fuddeniy fell 
ipoa him, and broke his Jafces. Nay one of them 
lad the impudence to empty a baflcet of dung upon 
he head of Bibulus ; and two tribunes of the people 
7ho accompanied him, were wounded. The forum 
bus cleared of all oppofition, the law palled for the 
[ivifion of lands. The people caught by this bait, 
»ecame tame and tractable in all refpefts, and, with- 
out queftioning the expediency of any of their mea^ 
iires, filently gave their fuffrages to whatever was 
iropofed. The a£ls of Pompey, which Lucullus had 
lontefted, were confirmed ; and the two Gauls on this 
ind the other fide the Alps and lUyria, were allotted 
o Ca^r for five years, with four complete legions. 
9Lt the fame time Pifo, Calar's father-in-law, and Ga- 
miius, one of the moft abandoned flatterers of Pompey, 
ncrt pitched upon for confuls for the enfuing year. 

Bibulus finding matters thus carried, fliut himfelf 
ip in his houfe, and for the. eight following months 
remained inattentive to the funftions of his office * ; 
rontenting himfelf with publifhing manifeflos full of 
fitter inveftives againfl Pompey and Caefar. Cato, 
>n this occafion, as if infpired with a fpirit of pro- 
phecy, announced in full fenate the calamities which 
(vonld befal the commonwealth and Pompey himfelf. 
Lucullus, for his part, gave up all thoughts of (late 
ifiairs, and betook himfelf to repofe, as ifage had dif- 
quaUfied him for the concerns of government. Upon 
vrhich Pompey obferved, " That it was more imfea- 
'* fonable for an old man to give himfelf up to luxu- 
" ry, than to bear a public employment!** Yet, not* 
withflanding this obfervation, he foon fufFered him- 

* Hence the wits of Rome, inftead of faying, fuch a thing hap* 
pened in the confulihip of Cxfar and Bibulus, laid, it happened in 
the confulihip of Julius and Csefar, 

felf 
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felf to be eflFeminated by the love of a young woman; 
he gave up his time to her, and fpent the day with her 
in his villas and gardens, to the entire negle£b of 
public affairs ; infomuch that Clodius the tribune be- 
gan to defpife him, and to engage in die boldeft de* 
Igns againd him* For after he had baniihed Cicero^ 
and fent Cato to Cyprus, under pretence of giving 
him the command in that ifland ; when Casfar was 
gone upon his expedition into Gaul, and the tribune 
Found the people entirely devoted to him, becaufe he 
flattered their inclinations in all the meafures he took, 
he attempted to annul fome of Pompey's ordinances j 
he took his prifoner Tigranes from him, kept him in 
his own cuftody, and impeached fome of his friends, 
in order to try in them the ftrength of Pompey's in- 
tereft. At laft, when Pompey appeared agaixut one 
of thefe profecutions, Clodius having a crew of profli- 
gate and infolent wretches about him, afcended ati 
eminence, and put the following queftions, ^^ Who is^ 
** the licentious lord of Rome F Who is the man that 
** feeks for a man* ? Who fcratches his head with one 
*' finger t?'* And his creatures, like a chorus in- 
ftruded in their part, upon his ihaking his gown, an- 
fwered aloud to every queftion, Fompetf !• 

Thefe things gave Pompey uneafmefs, becaufe it 
was a new thing to him to be fpoken ill of, and he 
was entirely unexperienced in that fort of war. That 
which afHided him mod, was his perceiving that the 
fenate were pleafed to fee him the objed of reproach, 

^ Tk »*^f C^*^** M^fa. Z%ln9 at^^a was a proverbial txpre&au 
brought from Athens to Rome. It was taken originally from JESapt 
ieeking an boneit man with a lanthorn at noon-day -, and, by de- 
grees, it came to fignify the lots of manhood, or the manly charac- 
ter, which lofs Pumpcy was allowed to have fuflained in the embraccf 
of Julia. 

f Vno fcalpere digito was likewife a proverbial expreffion for a 
Roman petit maitfe, 

X Plutarch docs not here keep exa6tly to the order of time. Thii 
happened in the year of Rome 697, as appears from Dio (book 
xxxix.) ; that is, two years after what he is going to mention con- 
cerning that tribune's Have being taken with a fword. 

and 
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and puniihed for his defertion of Cicero« But vfhea 
parties ran fo high that they came to blows in the /o- 
/^iTT, and ieveral were wounded on both fides, and 
one <^ the fervants of Clodius was obferved to creep 
in among the crowd, towards Pompey, with a drawn 
fword in his hand ; he was fumiflied with an excufe 
for not attending the public aflembiies. Befides, he 
was really afraid to Hand the impudence of Clodius, 
and all the torrent of abufe that might be expeded 
from him, and therefore made his appearance no more 
during his tribuneihip, but confulted in private with 
his friends how to di&rm the anger of the fenate, ^od 
ihc valuable part of the citizens. CuUeo advifed him 
to repudiate Julia, and to exchange the friendihip of 
Cadfar for that of the ienate ; but he would not hearken 
to the propofaL Others propofed that he (hould re- 
cal Cicero, who was not only an avowed enemy to 
Clodius, but the &vourite of the fenate ; and he 
agreed to that overtiure. Accordingly, with a ftrong 
body of his retainers, he conduced Cicero's brother 
into the /brww, who was to apply to the people in his 
bdialf, and after a fcuffle, in which ieveral were 
wounded, and fome Hain, he overpowered Clodius, 
and obtained a decree for the reftoration of Cicero. 
Immediately upon his return, the orator reconciled 
the fenate to Pompey, and by effectually recommend* 
ing the law which was to entruft him with the care of 
fupplying Rome with corn *, he made Pompey once 
more mailer of the Roman empire, both by fea and 
land. For by this law, the ports, the markets, the dif- 
pofal of provifions, in a word, the whole bufmefs of 
the merchant and the hufbandman, were brought 
under his jurifdidUon. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, " That the law 
*' was not made on account of the real fcarcity of pro- 
** vifions, but that an artificial fcarcity was caufed for 

♦ This law alfo gave Pompey proconfular authority for five years, 
both m and out of Ualy. Dio, lib. uxix. 

" the 
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** the fake of procuring the law, and that Pompej^^ 
** by a new commiffion, might bring his power to 
*^ life again, which was funk as it were in a delU 
** (luium*' Others fay, it was the contrivance of the 
conful Spinther, to procure Pompey a fuperior em- 
ployment, that he might himfelf be fent to re-efta« 
blim Ptolemy * in his kSngdom. 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, 
the purport of which was, that Pompey fhould be fent 
without an army, and only with two liSorsy to reccm* 
die the Alexandrians to their king. Pompey did not 
appear difpleafed at the bill ; but the fenate threw it 
out, under the honourable pretence of not hazarding 
his pcrfon. Neverthelefs, papers were found fcattered 
in the forum and before the fenate-houfe, importing 
that Ptolemy himfelf defired Pompey might be em- 
ployed to ad for him infteadof Spinther. Timagenes 
pretends, that Ptolemy left Egypt without any necef« 
fity, at the perfuafion of Theophanes, who was defir- 
ous to give Pompey new occasions to enrich himfelf 
and the honour of new commands. But the bafeneft 
of Theophanes doies not fo much fupport this ftory, 
as the difpofition of Pompey difcredits it j for there 
was nothing fo mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing com 
being committed to Pompey, he fent his deputies and 
agents into various parts, and went in perfon into 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he colleded great 
quantities. When he was upon the point of re-im- 
barking, a violent wind fprung up, and the mariners 
made a difficulty of putting to fea ; but he was the firft 
to go on board, and he ordered them to weigh anchor, 
with thefe decifive words, " It is neceffary to go; it is 
*' not neceffary to live.'* His fuccefs was anfwerable to 
his fpirit and intrepidity. He filled the markets with 

* Ptolemy Auletes, the fon of Ptolemy Lathyrus, hated by his 
fiibje6\s, and forced to ily, applied to the conful Spinther, who was 
to have the province of Cilicia^ to re-ellablilli him in bis kingdom. 
Dig, ubii Jupra. 
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tiorn, and covered the fea with his fhips j infomuch 
that the overplus aflforded a fupply to foreigners, and 
from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty flowed over 
the world. 

In the mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Caefar to 
the firfl fphere of greatnefs. The fcene of a£tion was 
at a great diftance from Ronie, ^iand he feemed to be 
wholly engaged with the Belgae, the Suevi, and tjie 
Britons ; but his genius all the while was privately 
at work among the people of Rome, and he was un- 
dermining Pompey in his moft elTential interefts. His 
war with the barbarians was not his principal objeft. 
He exercifed his army, indeed, in thofe expeditions, 
as he would have done his own body, in huntmg and 
Other divcrfions of the field ; by which he prepared 
them for higher conflifts, and rendered them not only 
formidable but invincible. 

The gold and filver, and other rich fpoils which he 
took from the enemy in great abundance, he fent to 
Rome; and by diftributing them freely among the 
sediles, praetors, confuls, and their wives, he gained a 
great party. Confequently when he paffed the Alps, 
and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd of men and 
women, who haftcned to pay their refpefts to him, 
there were two hundred fenators, Pompey and Craflus 
of the number : and there were no fewer than a hun- 
dred and twenty proconfuls and prsetors, whok J'afces 
were to be feen at the gates of Caefar. He made it 
his bufinefs in general to give them hopes of great 
things, and his money was at their devotion ; but he 
entered into a treaty with Craflus and Pompey, by 
which it was agreed thatthey fliould ai)ply for the con- 
fulftiip, and that C?efar fhould affift them by fending a 
great number of his foldiers to vote at the elcftion. 
As foon as they were chofen, they were to fhare the 
provinces, and take the command of armies, accord- 
ing to their pleafure, only confirming Caefar in the 
pofleflion of what he had, for five years more. 

Vol. IV. N As 
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As foon as this treaty got air, the principal perfoni 
in Rome were highly offended at it. Marcellinus, then 
conful, planted bimfelf amidfl the people, and afked 
Pompey and Craffus, " Whether they intended tcf 
^^ fland for the confulihip." Pompey fpoke firft, and 
faid, " Perhaps he might, perhaps he might not*.*' 
Craffus anfwered, with more moderation, ^ He 
^^ (hould do what might appear moil expedient for 
^^ the commonwealth.*' As Marcellinus corftinued 
ihe difcourfe againft Pompey^ and feemed to bear 
hard upon him, Pompey faid, " Where is the ho* 
^ nour of that man, who has neither gratitude nor 
^ refpeft for him who made him an orator, who re* 
*' fcued him from want, and raifed him to affluence ?** 

Others declined foliciting the confuUhip, but Lu« 
cius Domitius was perfuaded and encouraged bv Cato 
not to give it up. ^^ For the difpute,*' he told him, 
^^ was not for the confulihip^ but in defence of liber* 
<< ty againft tyrants." Pompey and his adherents law 
the vigour with which Cato a£bed, and that aH thefe- 
nate was on his fide. Confequently they were afraid 
that, fo fupported, he might bring over the uncor* 
lupted part of the people. They refolved, therefore, 
not to luffer Domitius to enter the forumy and fent a 
party of men well-armed, who killed Melitus, the 
torch-bearer, and put the reft to flight. Cato retired 
the laft, and not till after he had received a ^ound in 
his right elbow in defending Domitius* 

Thus they obtained the confulfliip by violence, and 
the reft of theirmeafures were not condoited withmore 
moderation. For, in the firft place, when the people 
were going to choofe Cato praetor, at the inftant their 
fuffrages were to be taken, Pompey difmiffed the 
affembly, pretending he had feen an inaufpiciou» 

* Dio makes him return an anfwer more fuitable to his charac- 
ter—** It is not on account of the virtuous and the good that I dc- 
" (ire any (hare in the magiitracy, but that I may be able to re- 
'^ ftnun the tU-^ijpored and the fedltious;* 

flight 
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flight of birds*. Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
wkh money, declared Antius and Vatinius praetors. 
Then, in purfuance of their agreement with Caefar, 
they put Trebonius, one of the tribunes, on propofmg 
a decree, by which the government of the Gauis was 
continued for five years more to Caefar ; Syria, and 
the command againil the Parthians, were given to 
Graflus ; and Pompey was to have all Africa, and 
both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he 
lent to Caefar, at his requeft, for the war in Gaul. 

Craflus, upon the ex{Mration of his confulfliip, re« 
paired to his province. Pompey remaining at Rome, 
opened his theatre ; and, to make the dedication more 
magnificent, exhibited a variety of gymnaflic games, 
entertainments of mufic, and battles with wild beads, 
in which were killed five hundred lions ; but the bat* 
tie of elephants t afforded the mod aftoniihing fpe£ka- 
de. Thefe things gained him the love and admira- 
tion of the public ; but he incurred their difpleafure 
anin, by leaving his provinces and armies entirely to 
his friends and lieutenants, and roving about Italy with 
hi$ wife from one villa to another. Whether it was 
his paiTion for her, or hers for him, that kept him fo 
much with her, is uncertain. For the latter has been 
fuppofedto be the cafe, and nothing was more talked of 
than the fondnefs of that young woman forherhufband, 
though at that age his perfon could hardly be any great 
objeft of defire. But the charm of his fidelity was the 

* This was making religion merelv an engine of ilate^ and it 
of\en proved a very convenient one tor the purpofes of ambition. 
Clodius, though otherwife one of the vileft tribunes that ever ex- 
ifted, was very right in attempting to put a Hop to that means of 
difmiifing an aflembly. He preferred a bill, that no magillrate ihouli 
make any obfervations in the heavens while the people were allcm- 
bkd. 

f Dio fays, the elephants fought with armed men. There were 
no lefa than eighteen of them : and he adds, that fome of them 
fecBied to appeal, with piteous cries, to the people ; who, in com • 
pafEon, fayed their lives. If we may believe him, an oath had 
been taken before they left Africa, that no injury Ibould be done 
them. 

N z caufe. 
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caufe, together with his converfation, which, not\Hth' 
{landing his natural gravity, was particularly agreeable 
the women, if we may allow the courtezan Flora to 
be a fufficicnt evidence This ftrong attachment of 
Julia appeared on occafion of an eledion of aediles. 
The people came to blows, and fome were killed fo 
near Pompey, that he was covered with blood, and 
forced to change his clothes. There was a great 
crowd and tumult about his door, when his fervants 
went home with the bloody robe ; and Julia, who was 
with child, happening to fee it, feinted away, and was 
with difficulty recovered. However, fuch was her 
terror and the agitation of her fpirits, that (he mif- 
carried. After this, thofe who complained moft of 
Pompey's coraieftion with Csefar, could not find fault 
with his love of Julia* She was pregnant afterwards, 
and brought him a daughter, but unfortunately died 
in child-bed ; nor did the child long furvive her. Pom- 
pey was preparing to bury her near a feat of his at 
Alba, but the people feized the corpfe, and intended it 
in the Campus Mart'tua. This they did more out of 
regard to the young woman, than either to Potnpey 
or Caefar ; yet in the honours they did her remains^ 
their attachment to Csefar, though at a diftance, had 
a greater fhare, than any refpeft for Pompey, who 
was on the fpot. 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome 
were in great agitation, and there was nothing in their 
fpeeches and actions which did not tend to a rupture. 
The alliance, which rather covered than reftrained the 
ambition of the two great competitors for power, was 
now no more. To add to the misfortune, news was 
brought foon after, that Craffus was (lain by the Par- 
thians ; and in him another great obllacle to a civil 
war was removed. Out of fear of him, they had 
both kept fome meafures with each other. But when 
fortune had carried off the champion who could take 
Aip the conqueror, we may fay with the comic poet, 

High 
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High Jpirit qfemprize 
Elates each chief; they oil their brawny limbsj 
And dip their hands in daji. * 

So little able is Fortune to fill the capacities of the 
human mind ; when fuch a weight * of power, and 
extent of command, could not fatisfy the ambition of 
two men. They had heard and read f that the gods 
had divided the univerfe into three fhares, and each 
ivas content with that which fell to his lot, and yet 
thefe men could not think the Roman empire fufficient 
for two of them. 

Yet Pompey, in an addrefs to the people at the 
time, told them, '* He had received every commiflion 
** they had honoured him with, fooner than he ex- 
^ pe&ed himfelf, and laid it down fooner than was 
** expeded by the world." And, indeed, the difmif- 
iion of his troops always bore witnefs to the truth of 
that aflertion. But now being perfuaded thatCadTar 
would not difband his army, he endeavoured to fortify 
himfelf againft him by great employments at home, 
and this without attempting any other innovation. 
For he would not appear to diftrufl him ; on the 
contrary, he rather affe^ed lo defpife him. However 
when he faw the great offices of ftate not difpofed of 
agreeably to his defire, but that the people were in- 
fluenced, and his adverfaries preferred for money, he 
thought it would befl ferve his caufe to-fuflfer anarchy 

* Weight is not the literal fignification of l3a6o«, but as near as wc 
could bring it ; for, depth of power would not found well in Engli(h. 
To^tflov jSoSac v/i/xon»« is an exprcllion fimilar to that of St. Paul, 
Rom. xi. 33. 'n BA0O2 1^^A1« xa* copiuq nm ytuiAti^ 0iM. 

t Plutarch alludes here to a palTagc in the fifteenth book of the 
lYiad, where Neptune fays to Iris, 

" AlFign'd by lot our triple rule we know 5 
" Infernal Pluto fways ihc (hades below ; 
** 0*er the wide clouds, and o*er the ftarry plain, 
*' Etherial Jove extends his high domain : 
*' My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
f' And huih the roarings of the facred deep.'* 

Pope, 

N 3 to 
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to prevail In confcquencc of the reigning diforders 
a didator was much talked of. Ljicillius, one of the 
tribunes, was the firft who ventured to propofe it in 
fonn to the people, and he exhorted them to choofe 
Pompey dictator. Cato oppofed it fo effedually, that 
the tribune was in danger of being depofed. Many 
of Pompey's friends then flood up in defence of the 
purity of his intentions, and declared, he neither alked 
nor wiflied for the diftatorftiip. Cato, upon this, paid 
the higheft compliments to Pompey, and entreated 
him to affift in the fupport of order and of the confti- 
tution. Pompey could not but accede to fuch a pro- 
pofal, and Domitius and Meffala were elefted con- 
fuls *. 

The fame anarchy and confufion afterwards took 
place again, and numbers began to talk more boldly 
of fetting up a diftator. Cato, now fearing he (hould 
be overborne, was of opinion that it was better to give 
Pompey fome office whofe authority was limited by 
law, than to entruft him with abfolute power. Bibu- 
!us, though Pompey's declared enemy, moved in full 
fenate, that he fhould be appointed fole conful. 
*^ For by that means,'* faid he, " the commonwealth 
*' will either recover from her diforder, or if (he muft 
** ferve, will ferve a man of the greateft merit." The 
whole houfe was furprifed at the motion ; and wh^ 
Cato rofe up, it was expefted he would oppofe it. A 
profound filence enfued, and he faid, " He (hould ne- 
** ver have been the firft to propofe fuch an expedient, 
*' but as it was propofed by another, he thought 
'* it advifeable to embrace it ; for he thought any 
** kind of government better than anarchy, and 

* In the year of Rome 700. Such corruption now prevailed 
amohg the Romans, that candidates for the cunile offices brought 
their money openly to the place of cleftion, where they didributed 
it without blulhing, among the heads of fadlions ; and thofc who re- 
ceived it, employed force and violence in favour of the perfons'who 
paid thrm : lo that fcarcc any office was difpofed of, but whst 
had been difputcd with the fword, and had cod the lives of many 
citizens. 

"knew 
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^ knew no man fitter to rule than Pompey, in a time 
♦• of fo much trouble/' The fenate came in to his 
opinion, and a decree was iflued, that Pompey fhould 
be appointed fole conful, and that if he fhould have 
need of a colleague, he jnight choofe one himfelf, pro- 
vided it were not before the expiration of two months. 
Pompey being declared fole conful by the interred 
Sulpitius, made his compliments- to Cato^ acknow* 
]edged himfelf much indebted to his fupport, and de* 
fired his afliftance and advice in the cabinet, as to the 
meafures to be purfued in his adminiftration. Cato 
made anfwer, " That Pompey was not under the leaft 
** obligation to him : for what he had faid, was not 
" out of regard to him, but to his country. If you 
** apply to me," continued he, " I fhall give you my 
•* advice in private ; if not, I fliall inform you of my 
" fentiments in public/' Such was Cato, and the 
fame on all occafions. 

Pompey then went into the city^ and married Cor^ 
nelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio*. She was not 
a virgin, but a widow, having been married, when 
very young, to Publius, the fon of Craffus, who was 
lately killed in the Parthian expedition. This womaa 
had many charms befide her beauty. She was well 
verfed in polite literature ; (he played upon the lyre, 
and underftood geometry ; and (he had made confi- 
derable improvements by the precepts of philofophy. 
What is more, (he had nothing of that petulance and 
afFedkation, which fuch ftudies are apt to produce in 
women of her age. And her father's family and re- 
putation were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were difpieafed with this match, on 
account of the difproportion of years ; they thought 
Cornelia would have been more fuitable to his fon than 
to him. Thofe that were capable of deeper refl^Sion, 
thought the concerns of the commonwealth neglefted, 

* The fgn of Scipio Nafica, but adopted into the family of tha 
ItfelelU. 
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which m a diftrefsful cafe had chofen him for its phy-t 
ftcian, and confided in him alone. It grieved them to 
fee him crowned with garlands, and. offering facrifico 
amidft the feftivities of marriage, when he ought to 
have confidered his confulfhip as a public calamity, 
fjnce it would never have been given him in a manner 
fo contrary to the laws, had his country been in a 
profperous fituation. 

His firft ftep was to bring thofe to account who 
gained offices and employments by bribery and cor-? 
xuption, and he made laws by which the proceedings 
in their trials were to be regulated. In other refpefts 
he behaved with great dignity and honour ; >and re- 
ftored fecurity, order, and tranquillity, to the courts 
of judicature, by prefiding there in perfon with a band 
of foldiers. But when Scipio, his father-inJaw, came 
to be impeached, he fent for the three hundred and 
fixty judges to his houfe, and defired their afliftance. 
The accufer feeing Scipio conduced out of the Jorum 
to his houfe by the judges themfelves, dropped the 
profecution. This again expofed Pompey to cenfure; 
but he was cenfured flill more, when after having 
^lade a law againft encomiums on perfons accufed, he 
broke it himlelf, by appearing for Plancus, and at- 
tempting to embellifh his character, Cato, who hap- 
pened to be. one of the judges, flopped his ears ; de- 
claring, " It was not right for him to hear fuch em* 
** bellifhments, contrary to law," Cato, therefore, 
yv2L8 objefted to, and fet afide before fentence was 
paffed. Planci^s, however, was cpndemned* by the 
other judges, to the great confufioii of P. mpey. 

A few days after, Hypfaeus, a man of confular dig- 
nity, being under a criminal profecution, watched 
Pompey *s going from the bath to fupper, and em^ 
braced his knees in the moft fuppliant manner. But 
Pompey pafild with difdain, and all the anfwe? 

♦ Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted 
mih the fuccefs of his eloquence ; as appears from his ej)iltlc t^ 
^larius, lib. vii. ep. 2. 
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he gave him was, " That his importunities fervcd 
** only to fpoil his fupper.** This partial and unequal 
behaviour was juftly the objefl: of reproach. But all 
the reft of his conduS merited praife, and he had the 
happinefs to re-eftabli(h good order in the common* 
wealth. He took his father-in-law for his colleague 
the remaining five months. His governments were 
continued to him for four years more, and he was al- 
lowed a thoufand talents a year for the fubfiftence and 
pay of his troops. 

Caefar's friends laid hold on this occafion to repre- 
fent, that fome confideration ftiould be had of him 
too, and his many great and laborious fervices for his 
country. They faid, he certainly deferved either 
another confulfliip, or to have the term of his com- 
miflion prolonged ; that he might keep the command 
in the provinces he had conquered, and enjoy undif- 
turbed the honours he had won, and that no fucceflbr 
might rob him of the fruit of his labours, or the glory 
of his aftions. A difpute arifing upon the affair, 
Pompey, as if inclined to fence againft the odium to 
which Caefar might be expofed by this demand, faid, 
he had letters from Caefar, in which he declared him- 
felf willing to accept a fucceflbr, and to give up the 
command in Gaul ; only he thought it reafonable that 
he ftiould be permitted, though abfent, to ftand for 
the confulfliip*. Cato oppofed this with all his force, 
and infifted, " That Caefar fhould lay down his arms, 
^' and return as a private man, if he had any favour 
*' to alk of his country.'* And as Pompey did not la* 
bour the point, but eafily acquiefced, it was fufpeded 
he had no re il friendftiip for Caefar. This appeared 
more clearly, when he fent for the two legions which 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them for 
the Parthian war. Caefar, though he well knew for 

* There was a law againft any abfent pcrfon's being admitted 
pi candidate : but Pompey had added a claufe which impowered the 
people to accept any man by name from pcrfonal attendance. 

what 
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what purpofe the legions were demanded, fent them 
home laden with rich prefems^ 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous illnefs at Na- 
ples, of which, however, he recovered. Praxagora»^ 
then advifed the Neapolitans to offer facrifices to the 
gods, in gratitude for his recovery. The neighbour^ 
ing cities followed their example ; and the humour 
fpreading itfelf over Italy, there was not a town, or 
village, which did not folemnize the occafion widi 
feitivals. No place could afford room for the crowds 
that came in from all quarters to meet him; the 
high-roads, the villages, the ports, were filled with 
facrifices and entertainments. Many received him 
with garlands on their heads and torches an their 
hands, and, as they conduced him on his way, ftrewed 
it with flowers. His returning with fuch pomp, 
afforded a glorious Ipedacle ; but it is faid to have 
been one of the principal caufes of the civil war. For 
the joy he conceived on this occafion, added to the 
high opinion he had of his achievements, intoxicated 
him fo far, that, bidding adieu to the caution and pru« 
dence which had put his good fortune and the glory 
of his aftions upon a fure footing, he gave in to the 
mofl extravagant prefumption, and even contempt of 
Caefar; infomuch, that he declared, " He had no 
" need of arms, or any extraordinary preparations 
•* againfl him, fince he could pull him down with 
•* much more eafe than he had fet him up." 

Befides, when Appius returned from Gaul with the 
legions w hich had been lent to Csefar, he endeavoured 
to difparage the actions of that general, and to repre- 
fent him in a mean light. " Pompey," he faid, ** knew 
'' not his own flrength and the influence of his name, 
•' if he fought any other defence againft Csefar ; upon 
*' whom his own forces would turn, as foon as they 
*' law the farmer ; fuch was their hatred of the one, 
" and their afieclion for the other." 

Pompey was fo much elated at this accoum, and his 
coiilldence made him fo extremely negligent, that he 

laughed 
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laughed at thofe who feemed to fear the war. And 
when they faid^ that if Carfar fliould advance in a 
hoftile manner to Rome, they did not fee what forces 
they had to.oppofe him, he bade them, with an open 
and fmiling countenance, give themfelves no pain : 
*' For, if in Italy," faid he, " I do but (lamp upon 
** the ground, an army will appear." 

Meantime Csefar was exerting himfelf greatly. He 
was now at no great diftance from Italy, and not only 
fcttt his foldiers to vote in the clefHons, but, by pri- 
vate pecuniary applications, corrupted many of the 
magiftrates. Paulus the conful was of the number, 
and he had fifteen hundred talents for changing fides *. 
60 were alfo Curio, one of the tribunes oT the people, 
for whom he paid off an immenfe debt, and Mark 
Antony, who, out of friendftiip for Curio, had ftood 
engaged with him for the debt. 

It is faid, that when one of Caefar's officers, who 
ftood before the fenate-houfe, waiting the iflue of the 
debates, was informed, that they would not give Cacfar 
a longer term in his command, he laid his hand upon 
his fword, and faid, " But this (hall give it.'* 

Indeed, all the aftions and preparations of his ge- 
neral tended that way : though Curio's demands in 
behalf of Cacfar feemed more plaufible. He pro- 
pofed, that either Pompey (hould likewife be obliged 
to difmifs his forces, or Casfar fuffered to keep his. If 
** they are both reduced to a private ftation," faid he, 
** they will agree upon reafonable terms ; or, if each 
*' retains his refpeftive power, they will be fatisfied. 
** But he who weakens the one, without doing the 
** fame by the other, muft double that force which 
" he fears will fubvert the government !•" 

* 3x0,685/. fterling. With this money he built the (lately 
Bafilica, that afterwards bore his name. 

\ Cornelius Scipio, one of Pompey 's friends, remonftrated, 
that, in the prefent cafe, a great difference was to be made between 
the proconful of Spain and the proconful of Gaul, iinoe the term of 
the tbnner was not expired^ whereas that of the latter iiras. 

Here- 
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Hereupon, Marcellus the conful called Cac&r a 
public robber, and infifted, that he (hould be declared 
an enemy to the ilate, if he did not lay down his arms. 
However, Curio, together with Antony and Pifo, 
prevailed that a farther enquiry fhould be made . into 
the fenfe of the fenate. He firfl: propcfed, that fuch 
as were of opinion, ^^ That Caefar fhould difband'hit 
•' army, and Pompey keep his,*' fhould draw to one 
fide of the houfe, and there appeared a majority for 
that motion. Then he propofed, that the mimber of 
thofe fhould be taken, whofe fenfe it was, ** That 
** both fhould lay down tHeir arms, and neither re- 
*' main in command ;** upon which queflion Pompey 
had only twenty-two, and Curio all the refl*. Curio^ 
proud of his viftory, ran in tranfports of joy to the 
affembly of the people, who received him with the 
loudeft plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pom«* 
pey was not prefent at the debate in the houfe; for the 
commander of an army is not allowed to enter the dty. 
But Marcellus rofe up, and faid, ^^ I will no longer 
*^ fit to hear the matter canvafTed ; but, as I fee ten 
*^ legions have already paffed the Alps, I will fend a 
*' man to oppofe them in behalf of my country.*' 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a 
time of public calamity. Marcellus 'walked through 
the foruviy followed by the fenate, and when he was in 
fight of Pompey without the gate, he faid, " Pompey, 
*' I charge you to aflift your country; for which pur- 
*' pofe you fhall make ufe of the troops you have, and 
" levy what new ones you pleafe.** Lentulus, one of 
the confuls elett for the next year, faid the fame. But 
when Pompey came to make the new levies, fome ab- 
folutely refufed to enlift ; others gave in their names 
in fmall numbers and with no fpirit; and the greateft 
part cried out, " A peace ! A peace !** For Antony, 
notwithftanding the injunctions of the fenate to the 

• Dio, on the contran', affirms that, uf)on this queflion, the fe- 
nate were almoft unanimous for Pompey; only two voting for 
(.>far. viz. Marcus Cxcilius and Curio. 

con- 
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contrary, had read a letter of Carfar's to the people, 
well calculated to gain them. He propofed, that 
both Pompey and he fho^ld refign their governments 
and difmifs their forces, and then come and give ac- 
count of their condu^ to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his 
office, would not aflemble the fenate; for Cicero, 
who was now returned from his government in Cili- 
da, endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation. He 
propofed, that Caefar Ihould give up Gaul, and dit 
band the greateft part of his army, and keeping only 
two legions and the province of lUyricum, wait for 
another confulfhip. As Pompey received this pro- 
pofal very ill, Csefar*s friends were perfuaded to agree 
that he mould keep only one of thofe two legions. 
But Lentulus was againft it, and Cato cried out, 
** That Pompey was committing a fecond error, in 
^* faflFcring himfelf to be fo impofed upon ;" the re- 
conciliation, therefore; did not take effeft. 

At the fame time news was brought, that Caefar 
had feized Arminium, a confiderable city in Italy, 
and that he was marching direftly towards Rome with 
all his forces. The laft circumftance, indeed, was 
not true. He advanced with only three hundred 
horfe and five thouland foot ; the reft of his forces 
were on the other fide the Alps, and he would not 
wait for them, choofing rather to put his adverfaries 
in confufion by a fudden and unexpefted attack, than 
to fight them when better prepared. When he came 
to the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, he ftood filent a long time, weighing with 
himfelf the greatnefe of his enterprife. At laft, like 
one who plunges down from the top of a precipice 
into a gulph of immenfe depth, he filenced his rea- 
fon, and fhut his eyes againft the danger ; and crying 
out, in the Greek language, " The die is caft," he 
inarched over with his army. 

Upon the firft report of this at Rome, the city was 
in greater diforder and ailonifhment than had ever 

been 
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been known. The fenate and the magiftrates ran k 
mediately to Pompey. Tuilus* aiked him what forcet 
he had ready for the war ; and- a$ he hefttated in hit 
anfwer, and only faid at lafl, in a tone of no great 
aiTurance, ^ That he had the two legions lately fe&t 
*• him back by Caefar, and that out of the new levfes ' 
^^ he believed he (hould fhortly be able to make up^ a 
*' body of tbirty thoufand men ;" Tullus exclaimed^ 
** O Pompey, you have deceived us ;" and gave it at 
his opinion, that ambafladors fhould immediately be 
difpatched to Casfar. Then one Favonius, a man 
otherwife of no ill charader, but who, by an infolent 
brutality, affe£led to imitate the noble freedom of 
Cato, bade Pompey " ftamp upon the ground, and 
•* call forth the armies he had promifed.** 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great 
mildnefs; and when Cato put him in mind of the 
warnings he had given him, as to Casfar from the firfl^ 
he faid, ^^ Cato, indeed, had fpoken more like a pro^ 
** phct, and he had afted more like a friend.** Cato 
then advifed that Pompey fhould not only be 24>{K)iint* 
ed general, but inverted with a difcretionary power ; 
adding, that " thofe who were the authors of great 
*' evils, knew beft how to cure them.*' So faying^ 
he fet out for his province of Sicily, and the other 
great officers departed for theirs. 

Almofl all Italy was now in motion, and nothing 
could be more perplexed than the whole face of things* 
Thofe who lived out of Rome, fled to it from all 
quarters, and thofe who lived in it, abandoned it as 
Kifl. Thefe faw, that in fuch a tempeftuous and dif- 
orderly flate of affairs, the well-difpofed part of the dty 
wanted flrength, and tliat the illndifpofed were fo re* 
fraftory that they could not be managed by the ma- 
giflrates. The terrors of the people could not be re- 
moved, and no one would fuffer Pompey to lay a 
plan of adion for himfelf. According to the paffioot 
wherewith each was aduated, whether fear, forrow, 
« Lucius Volcttlus Tullus. 

or 
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•r doubt, they endeavoured to infpire him with the 
fame; infomuch that he adopted diflferent meafures 
the iame day. He could gain no certain intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, becaufe every man brought 
him the report he happened to take up, and was an- 
gry if it did not meet with credit. 

Pompey, at lad, caufed it to be declared by an 
edid in form, that the commonwealth was in danger, 
and no peace to be exped:ed*. After which, he fig- 
nified that he (hould look upon thofe who remained 
in the city as the partifans of Caefar ; and then quit* 
ted it in the duik of the evening. Vhe confuls alfo 
fled, without offering the facrifices which their cut 
toms required before a war. However, in this great 
extremity^ Pompey could not but be confidered as 
happy in the affedions of his countrymen. Though 
many blamed the war, there was« not a man who 
hated the general. Nay, the* number of thofe who 
followed him, out of attachment to his perfon, was 
greater than that of the adventurers in the caufe of 
Bberty. 

A few days after, Caefar arrived at Rome. When 
he was in polTeflion of the city, he behaved with great 
moderation in many refpeds, and compofed, in a 
good meafure, the minds of its remaining inhabit- 
ants. Only when Metellus, one of the tribunes of 
the people, forbad him to touch the money in the 
public treafury, he threatened him with death, add- 
ing an exprelfion more terrible than the threat it- 
felf, " That it was eafier for him to do it than to fay 
it." Metellus being thus frightened off, Caefar took 
what fums he wanted, and then went in purfuit of 
Pompey; haftening to drive him out of Italy, be- 
fore his forces could arrive from Spain. 

* The Latin word, tumultus, which Plutarch has rendered 
Tfl^X^ is a very incomprehendve one. The Romans did not care 
to call the commotions which happened among them^ or near them, 
before dire6l hoUilitiea were commenced, by the name of war ; they 
dilftin^ihed them by the name of tumtUtui^ 

Pompey, 
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Pompey, who was mailer of Brundufium, ahd had 
a fuHicient number of tranfports, defired the confub 
to embark without lofs of time, and fent them before 
him with thirty cohorts to Dyrrachium. i^t the fame 
time he fent his father-in-law Scipio and his fon 
Cnaeus into Syria, to provide fhips of war. He had 
well fecured the gates of the city, and planted the 
lighteft of his flingers and archers upon the walls ; 
and having now ordered the Brundufians to keep 
within doors, he caufed a number of trenches to be 
cut, and (harp ftakes to be driven into them, and then 
covered with earth, in all the ftreets, except two which 
led down to the Iba. In three days all his other 
troops were emburked without interruption ; and thca 
he fuddenly gave tlic fignal to thofe who guarded the 
walls ; in confequcncc of which, they ran fwiftly down 
to the harbour, and got on board. Thus having his 
whole complement, he let fail, and croffed the fea to 
Dyrrachium. 

When Ca^far* came and faw the walls left deilitute 
of defence, he concluded t!iat Pompey had taken ta 
flight, and, in his eagernefs to purfue, would. certain- 
ly have fallen upon tlie Iharp ilakes in the trenches, 
had not the Brundufians hilormcd him of them. He 
then avoided the (Irectsf, and took a circuit round the 
town, by v/hich he dil'covercd that all the veflels were 
fet out, except two that had not many Ibldicrs aboard. 

This nianoiuvre of Pompey was conunonly reckon- 
ed among the great eft acis of gencraHhip. Csefar, 
however, could not help wondering, that liis adverfary, 
who was in poircliion of a/ortified town, and expefted 
his forces from Spain, and at the fame time was mafter 
of the fea, fhould give up Italy in fuch a manner. 

* Caelhr bjlioi^cd the ]>b.cr nine days, during which he not only 
inve(ted it on the lund fide, but undertook lolliut up the port by a 
jiaccado of hiji own invention. However, bclorc the work could be 
completed, Poinpey made his cl'oape. 

f <>t/AatTkas»i. T7,r wo>*>, ttxi xtx?.u vi^iuf, pcrh.ips means, •' That 
" he avoided the princi, .d iLrccts^ and came by many windings and 
'♦ turnings to the haven." 

Cicero, 
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Cicero*, too, blamed him, for imitating the conduft 
of Themiftocles, rather than that of Pericles, when 
the pofture of his affairs more refembled the circum- 
ftances of the latter. On the other hand, the fteps 
which Cxfar took, ftiewed he was afraid of having 
the war drawn out to any length : For having taken 
Numerius t, a friend 0/ Pompey*$, he fent him to 
Brundufium, with offers of coming to an accommo- 
dation upon reafonable terms. But Numerius, inftead 
of returning with an anfwer, failed away with Pompey. 

Caefar thus made himfelf mafter of all Italy in fixty 
days, without the leafl bloodihed, and ht would have 
been glad to have gone immediately in purfuit of 
Pompey. But as he viras in want of (hipping, he gave 
up that defign for the prefent, and marched to Spain, 
with an intent to gain the forces there. 

In the mean time Pompey affembled a great army ; 
and at fea he was altogether invincible. For he had 
five hundred (hips of war, and the number of his 
lighter veffels was ftill greater. As for his land-forces, 
he had feven thoufand horfe, the flower of Rome and 
Italy J, all men of family, fortune, and courage. 
His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture of raw, 
undifciplined foldiers; he therefore exercifed them 
during his flay at Beroea, where he was by no means 
idle, but went through aU the exercife of a foldier, as 
if he had been in the flower of his age. It infpired 
his troops with new courage, when they faw Pompey 
the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, going through the 
whole military difcipline, in heavy armour, on foot j 

* Ep. to Attiais, vii. 11.. 

f Cafar calls him Cn. Magius. He was mafter of Pompey's 
board of works. 

X Cnefar, on the contrary, fays, that this body of horfe was almoft 
entirely compofed of Grangers. " There were fix hundred Galatiant^ 
five hundred Cappadocians, as many Thracians, two hundred Mace- 
donians, five hundred Gauls, or (rermans, eight hundred raifed out 
of his own eftatcs, or out of his retinue,*' and fo of the reft, whom 
he particularly mentions^ and tells us to what countries they be- 
longed. 

Vol. IV. O and 
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and then mounting his horfe, drawing his fword with 
eafe when at full fpeed, and as dextroufly (heathing it 
again. As to the javelin, he threw it not only with 
great exadnefs, but with fuch force, that few of the 
young men could dart it to a greater diilance* 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and 
the number of Roman officers who had commanded 
armies was fo great, that it was fufSdent to make up 
a complete fenate. Labienus*, who had been honour- 
ed with Caefar's friendlhip, and ferved under him in 
Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the fon of 
that Brutus who was killed by him not very fairly in 
the Cifalpine Gaul t ; a man of fpirit, who had never 
fpoken to Pompey before, becaufe he confidered him 
as the murderer of his father, now ranged himfelf un- 
der his banners, as the defender of the liberties of his 
country. Cicero, too, though he had written and ad- 
vifed otherwife, was afhamed not to appear in the 
number of thole who hazarded their lives for Rome. 
Tidius^extius, though extremely old, and maimed of 
one leg, repaired, among the reft, to his ftandard in 
Macedonia ; and though others only laughed at the 
poor appearance he made, Pompey no fooner caft his 
eyes upon him, than he rofe up, and ran to meet him, 
confidering it as a great proof of the juftice of his 
caufe, that, in fpite of age and weaknefs, perfons fhould 

* It fccmed very (trange, fays Die, that Labienus fbould aban- 
don Caefar, who had loaded him with honours, and given him the 
command of all the forces on the other fide of the Alps, while he 
was at Rmoc. But he gives this reafon for it : " Labienus, elated 
" with his immcnfe wealth, and proud of his preferments, forgot 
*' himfelf to fuch a degree, as to alFunic a chara6lcr very unbecom- 
•' ing a perfon in his ciraimilances. He was even fo» putting 
** himfelf upon an equality with Caefar, who thereupon grew cool 
*' towards him, and treated him with fomc referve, which Labienus 
*' rcfented, and went over to Pompey.'* 

f The former Englifh tranflator renders this Gahtia, He ought 
to have remembered that this Brutus was killed by Geminiu*, in a 
village near the Po, by Pompey *8 order, after he had accepted his 
JubmilFion, if not promifed him his life. The authors of the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory have copied the error. 

come 
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come and feek danger with him, rather than ftay at 
home in fafety. 

But after Pompey had affembled his fenate^ and at 
the motion of Cato, a decree was made, " That no 
** Roman fhould be killed, except in battle, nor any 
" dty that was fubjed to the Romans be plundered,'* 
Pompey's party gained ground daily. Thofe who lived 
at too great a diftance, or were too weak to take a 
fliare in the war, interefted themfelves in the caufe as 
much as they were able, and, with words at leaft, 
contended for it ; looking upon thofe as enemies both 
to the gods and men, who did not wifli that Pompey 
might conquer. 

Not but that Caefar made a merciful ufe of his vie- ' 
tories. He had lately made himfelf mailer of Pom- 
pcy's forces in Spain, and though it was not without a 
battle, he difmifled the officers, and incorporated the 
troops with his own. After this, he pafled the Alps 
again, and marched through Italy to Brundufium, 
where he arrived at the time of the winter folftice. 
There he croffed the fea, and landed at Oricum ; from 
whence he difpatched VibuUius*, one of Pompey 's 
friends, whom he had brought prifoner thither, with 
pTopofals of a conference between him and Pompey, 
** in which they fhould agree to diftand their armies 
** within three days, renew their friendfhip, confirm it 
** with folemn oaths, and then both return to Italy." 

Pompey took this overture for another fnare, and 
therefore drew down in hafte to the fea, and fecured 
all the forts and places of (Irength for land-forces, as 
well as all the ports and other t:ommodious ftations 
for fhipping ; fo that there was not a wind that blew 

♦ In the printed text it is Jubius ; but one of the manufcripts 
gives us VibuUius, which is the name he has in Caefar's Comm. Lib. 
iii. Vibullius Rufiis travelled night and day, without allowing 
himfelf any reft till he reached Pompey *s camp, who had not yet re- 
ceived advice of Caefar's arrival, but was no looner informed of the 
taking of Oricum and Apollonia, than he imme^tcly decamped, 
and by long marches reached Oricum before Csefar. 

O 2 V which 
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which did not bring him either provifions, or troops, 
or money. On the other hand, Caefar was reduced 
to fuch ftraits both by fea and land, that he was un- 
der the neceflity of feeking a battle. Accordingly, he 
attacked Pompey's entrenchments, and bade mm de- 
fiance daily. In mod of thefe attacks and Ikirmiihes 
he had the advantage ; but one day was in danger of 
lofing his whole army. Pompey fought with fo much 
valour, that he put Caefar*s whole detachment to 
flight, after having killed two thoufand of them upon 
the fpot ; but was either unable or afraid to purfue 
his blow, and enter the camp with them. Caefar faid 
to his friends on the occafion, " This day the victory 
^* had been the enemy's, had their general known 
** how to conquer*." 

Pompey's troops, elated with this fuccefs, were in 
great hafte to come to a decifive battle. Nay, Pom- 
pey himfelf feemed to give in to their opinions by writ- 
ing to the kings, the generals, and cities in his intereft, 
in the ftyle of a conqueror. Yet all this while he 
dreaded the ifTue of a general aftion ; believing it 
much better, by length of time, by famine and fatigue, 
to tire out men who had been ever invincible in arms, 
and long accuftomed to conquer when they fought to- 
gether. Befides, he knew the infirmities of age had 
made them unfit for the other operations of wju*, 
for long marches •and counter-marches, for digging 
trenches and building forts, and that, therefore, they 
wilhed for nothing fo much as a battle. Pompey, 



* Yet it may He obfervcd, in defence of Pompey, that as his troops 
were raw and unexperienced, il was not amifs to try them in many 
(kirmifhes ancl li^ht attacks, before he hazarded a general engage- 
ment with an army of veterans. Many inftanccs of that kind might 
be produced, from the conduA of the ableft generals. And wc are 
perfuaded, that if Pompey had attempted to force Caifar s camp, he 
would have been repulfed with lofs and difgrace. Pompey's grcateft 
error feems to have been, his fuftering himfelf to be brought to an 
a6lion at laft, by the importunity of his officers and foldicrs, againll 
bis better judgment. 

with 
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with all thefe arguments, found it no eafy matter to 
keep his army quiet. 

After this laft engagement, Caefar was in fuch want 
of provifions, that he was forced to decamp, and he 
took his way through Athamania to Theflaly. This 
added fo much to the high opinion Pompey's foldiers 
had of themfelves, that it was impoilible to keep it 
within bounds. They cried out with one voice, 
" Caefar is fled." Some called upon the general to 
purfue : fome to pafs over to Italy. Others fent their 
friends and fervants to Rome, to engage houfes near 
the formriy for the convenience of foliciting the great 
offices of ftate. And not a few went of their own 
accord to Cornelia, who had been privately lodged 
in Lefbos, to congratulate her upon the conclufion 
of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was 
called ; in which Afranius gave it as his opinion, 
^* That they ought immediately to regain Italy, for 
** that was the great prize aimed at in the war. Sicily, 
** Sardinia, Corfica, Spain, and both the Gauls, would 
*' foon fubmit to thofe who were mafters there. What 
** (hould affeft Pompey dill more was, that his native 
** country juft by, ftretched out her hands to him as a 
** fuppliant ; and it could not be confident with his 
** honour to let her remain under fuch indignities, and 
" in fo difgraceful a vaflalage to tfie flaves and flatter- 
" ers of tyrants." But Pompey thought it would 
neither be for his reputation, to fly a fecond time from 
Caefar, and again to be purfued, when fortune put 
it in his power to purfue; nor agreeable to the laws of 
piety, to leave his father-in-law Scipio, and many other 
perfons of confular dignity in Greece and Theflaly, a 
prey to Caefar, with all their treafures and forces. 
As for Rome, he fliould take the bed care of her, by 
fixing the fcene of war at the greated didance from 
her ; that without fueling its calamities, or perhaps 
hearing the report of them, flie might quietly wait 
for the conqueror. 

O 3 This 
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This opinion prevailing, he fet out in purfuit 6f 
Caefar, with a refolution not to hazard a battle, but to 
keep near enough to hold him, as it were, befieged, 
and to wear him out with famine. This he thought 
the bed method he could take ; and a report was, 
moreover, brought him, of its being whifpered among 
the equeftrian order, ^^ That as foon as they had taken 
*' oflF Caefar, they could do nothing better than take 
** off him too." Some fay, this was the reafon why 
he did not employ Cato in any fervice of importance, 
but, upon his march againft Caefar, fent him to the 
fea-coall to take care of the baggage, left, sitcr he 
had deftroyed Caefar, Cato fhouldfoon oblige him to 
lay down his commiffion. 

While he thus foftly followed the enemy's fteps, a 
complaint was raifed againft him, and urged with much 
clamour, that he was not exercifing ms generaUbip 
upon Caefar, but upon the fenate and the whole com- 
monwealth, in order that he might for ever keep the 
command in his hands, and have thofe for his guards 
and fervants, who had a right to govern the world. 
Domitius -^nobarbus, to increafe the odium^ always 
called him Agamemnon, or kin^ of kings. Favonius 
piqued him no lefs with a jeft, than others by their 
unfeafonablc feverity ; he went about crying, ** My 
** friends, we (hall eat no figs in Tufculum this year." 
And Lucius Afranius, who loft the forces in Spain, 
and was accufed of having betrayed them into the 
enemy's hands, now when he faw Pompey avoid a 
battle, faid, " He was furprifed that his accufers fhould 
** make any difficulty of fighting that merchant (as 
** they called him), who trafficked for provinces." 

Thefe, and many other like fallies of ridicule, had 
fuch an effeft upon Pompey, who was ambitious of 
being fpoken well of by all the world, and had too 
much deference for the opinions of his friends, that 
he gave up his ovm better judgment, to follow them 
in the career of their falfe hopes and profpeds. A thing 
which would have been unpardonable in the pilot or 

mafter 
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mafter of a fhip, much more in the commander in 
chief of fo many nations, and fuch numerous armies. 
He had often commended the phyfician who gives no 
indulgence to the whimfical longings of his patients, 
and yet he humoured the fickly cravings of his army, 
and was afraid to give them pain, though neceffary 
for the prefervation of their life and being. For who 
can fay that army was in a found and healthy ilate, 
when fome of the officers went about the camp can- 
vaffing for the offices of conful and praetor ; and 
others, namely, Spinther, Domitius, and Sdpio, were 
engaged in quarrels and cabals about Caefar's high* 
priefthood, as if their adverfary had been only a Ti- 
granes, a king of Armenia, or a prince of the Naba- 
thaeans ; and not that Cacfiau* and that army, who had 
ilormed a thoufand cities, fubdued above three hun- 
dred nations, gained numberlefs battles of the Ger- 
mans and Gauls, taken a million of prifoners, and 
killed as many fairly in the field. Notwithftanding 
all this, they continued loud and tumultuous in their 
demand of a battle, and when they came to the plains 
of Pharfalia, forced Pompey to call a council of wan 
Labienus, who had the command of the cavalry, rofe 
up firft, and took an oath, " That he would not re* 
** turn from the battle, till he had put the enemy to 
*^ flight." All the other officers fwore the fame. 

The night following, Pompey had this dream*. 
He thought " he entered his own theatre, and was re- 
«< ceived with loud plaudits ; after which, he adorned 
** the temple of Venus the FiQoriommth many fpoils." 
This vifion, on one fide, encouraged him, and on an- 
other alarmed him. He was afiraid that Caefar, who was 
fk defcendant of Venus, would be aggrandized at hi& 

* At nox felicis Magno pars ultima vita 
^pllicitos vana decepit imagine fomnos. 
Nam Pompciani vifus fibi fc4e thcatri 
Innumeram effigiem Roman ap cernere Plebis^ 
AttoUlque fuum Ixtiai ad (idera nomen 
YocibuSj & plaufu cuneos certare fonantes. 

liUCAN^ lib. Til. 

O 4 expence^ 
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cxpence. Befides, a panic fear ran through the camp*, 
the noife of which awaked him. And about the 
morning watch, over Caefar's camp, where every thing 
was perfeftly quiet, there fuddenly appeared a great 
light, from which a ftream of fire iffued in the torm 
ot a torch, and fell upon that of Pompey, Caciar 
himfelf fays, he faw it as he was goin? his rounds. 

Caefar was preparing, at break of day, to march 
to Scotufaf; his foldicrs were ftriking their tents, and 
the fervants, and beafls of burden, were already in 
motion, when his fcouts brought intelligence, that 
they had feen arms handed about in the enemy's camp, 
and perceived a noife and buftle, which indicated an 
approaching battle. After thefe, others came and 
affured him, that the firft ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Caefar faid, " The long-wifhed day is 
^^ come, on which we fhall fight with men, and not 
" with want and famine." Then he immediately or- 
dered the red mantle to be put up before his pavilion, 
which, among the Romans, is the fignal of a battle. 
The foldiers no fooner beheld it, than they left their 
tents as they were, and ran to arms with loud fhouts, ' 
and every expreflion of joy. And when the officers 
began to put them in order of battle, each man fell 
into his proper rank as quietly, and with as much 
fkill and eafe, as a chorus in a tragedy. 

Pompey } placed himfelf in his right wing over 
againfl Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the 

centre, 

• Tank fcarg were fo called, from the terror which the god Pan 
IS faid to have Uruck the enemies of the Greeks with, at the battle 
of Marathon. 

f ripo (TxoTtff in the printed text is evidently a corruption. An 
anonymous manufcript gives us n-po; XxoTvaav. Scotufa was a city 
of Thelfaly. Caefar was perfuaded that Pompey would not coroe 
to aftion, and therefore chofe to march in fcarch of pro^ifions as 
well as to harais the enemy with frequent movements, and to watch 
his opportunity, in fome of thofe movements, to fall upon them. 

J It is fomewhat fuq)rifing that the account which Caefar 
himfelf has left us of this memorable battle, ihould meet with 
contradi£tion. Yet fo it isj Plutarch differs widely from him, 

and 
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centre, oppofite Domitius Calvinus. His left wing was 
commanded by Lucius Domitius, and fupported by 
the cavalry ; for they were almoft all ranged on that 
fide, in order to break in upon Caefar, and cut oflF 
th6 tenth legion, which was accounted the braved in 
his army, and in which he ufed to fight in perfon. 
Cacfar feeing the enemy's left wing fo well guarded 
with hbrfe, and fearing the excellence of their ar- 
mour, fent for a detachment of fix cohorts from the 
body of referve, and placed them behind the tenth 
legion, with orders not to ftir before the attack, left 
they fhould be difcovered by the enemy ; but whoa 
the enemy's cavalry had charged, to make up through 
the foremoft rank^, and then not to difcharge their 
javelins at a diftance, as brave men generally do in 
their cagernefs to come to fword in hand, but to re- 
ferve them till they came to clofe fighting, and pulh 
them upwards into the eyes and faces of the enemy. 
** For thofe fair young dancers,** faid he, *' will never 



and Appian from both. According to Caefar (Bell. Civil, lib. iii.) 
Pompey was on the left with the two legions, which Caefar had re- 
turned him at the beginning of the war. Scipio, Pompcy's father- 
in-law, was in the centre, with the legions he had brought from 
Syria, and the reinforcements fent by feveral kings and iiates of 
Afia. The Cilician legion, and fome cohorts which had ferved in 
Spain, were in the right, under the command of Afranius. As 
Pompey 'ft right wing was covered by the Enipeus, he (Irengthened 
the left with the feven thoufand horfe, as well as with the (lingers 
and archers. The whole army, confiding of forty-five thouland 
men, was drawn up in three lines, with very little fpaces between 
them. In conformity to this difpofition, Caefar's army was drawn 
up in the following order : the tenth legion, which had on all oc* 
cafions fignalized itfelf above the reft, was placed in the right-wing, 
and the ninth in the left : but as the latter had been confiderab^ 
weakened in the a6tion at Dyrrachium, the eighth legion waspofted 
fo near it, as to be able to fupport and reinforce it upon occafion. 
The reft of Caefar's forces filled up the fpaces between the two 
wings. Mark Antony commanded the left wing, Sylla the rights 
Cneus Domitius Calvus the main body. As for Caefar, he pofted 
himfelf on the right over againft Pompey, that he might have him 
jdways in fight. 

« (land 
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" Hand the fteel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to 
^ fave their handfome faces." 

While Caefar was thus employed, Pompey took a 
view on horfeback of the order of both armies ; and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the ut- 
mod exadnefs, and quietly waited for the fignal of 
battle, while his own men, for want; of experience, 
were flu£luating and unfteady, he was afiaid they 
would be broken upon the firft onfet. He therefore 
commanded the vanguard to (land firm in their 
ranks*, and in that clofe order to receive the enemy's 
charge. Caefar condemned this meafure, as not 
only tending to leffen the vigour of the blows, which 
is always greateft in the ai&ilants, but alfo to damp 
the fire and fpirit of the men ; whereas thofe whoad« 
vance with impetuofity, and animate each other with 
fhouts, are filled with an enthufiaftic valour, and fu» 
perior ardour. 

Caefar's army confided of twenty-two thoufand 
men, and Pompey*s was fomething more than twice 
that number. When the fignal was given on both 
fides, and the trumpets founded a charge, each com- 
mon man attended only to his own concern. But 
fome of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only 
flood and looked on, when the dreadful moment of 
aftion approached, could not help confidering to what 
the avarice and ambition of two men had brought the 
Roman empire. The fame arms on both fides, the 
troops marflaalled in the fame manner, the fame (lan- 
dards j in fhort, the flrength and flower of one and 
the fame city turned upon itfelf ! What could be a 
flronger proof of the blindnefs and infatuation of hu- 
man nature, when carried away by its paflions ? Had 
they been willing to enjoy the fruits of their labours 
in peace and tranquillity, the greatefl and beft part 
of the whole world was their own. Or, if they mull 

* Vide C^s. ubi fupra. 

This, however, mull be faid in cxcufc for Pompey, that gcnerak 
of great fame and expcfience have foxnetimes done as he 4ia* 

have 
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ire indulged their third of viftories and triumphs, 
I Parthians and Germans were yet to be fubdued ; 
ythia and India yet remained ; together with a very 
uifible colour for their lufl of new acquifitions, the 
stence of civilizing barbarians. And what Scythian 
rfe, what Parthian arrows, what Indian treafures, 
iild have refilled feventy thoufand Romans, led on 
Pompey and CaeTar, with whofe names thefe na- 
ns had long been acquainted ? Into fuch a variety 
wild and favage countries had thefe two generals 
rried their vidorious arms.. Whereas now they 
od threatening each other with deftruftion; not 
uring even their own glory, though to inhey facri- 
ed their country, but prepared, one of them, to 
fc the reputation of being invincible, which hither- 
they had both maintained. So that the alliance 
lich they had contrafted by Pompey's marriage to 
lia, was from the firfl only an artful expedient; 
d her charms were to form a felf-interefted com- 
&f inftead of being the pledge of a fincere friend- 

The plain of Pharfalia was now covered with men, 
id horfes, and arms ; and the fignal of battle being 
ven on both fides, the firft on Caefar's fide who ad- 
inced to the charge, was Caius Craftinus*, who 
»mmanded a corps of a hundred and twenty men, 
td was determined to make good his promife to his 
sneral. He was the firft man Caefar faw when he 
ent out of the trenches in the morning ; and upon 
aefar's afking him what he thought of the battle, he 
retched out his hand, and anfwered in a cheerful 
>ne, '* You will gain a glorious viftory, and I fliall 
have your praife this day, either alive or dead." 
I purfuance of this promife, he advanced the fore- 
koft, and many following to fupport him, he charged 
ito the midft of the enemy. They foon took to their 
irords, and numbers were ilain ; but as Craftinus was 

* So Caefar calls him. Hb name in Plutarch ilB Crajktnus, in 
ppian CraJ'mus. 

\ making 
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making his way forward, and cutting down all before 
him, one of Pompey's men flood to receive him, and 
puihed his fword in at his mouth with fuch force 
that it went through the nape of his neck. Crafti- 
nus thus killed, the fight was maintained with equal 
advantage on both fides. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right 
wing, but often directed his eyes to the left, and loft 
time in waiting to fee what execution his cavalry 
would do there. Meanwhile they had extended 
their fquadrons to furround Caefar, and prepared to 
drive the few horfe he had placed in front, back upon 
the foot. At that inftant Caefar gave the fignal : 
Upon which, his cavalry retreated a little*; and 
the fix cohorts, which confifted of three tboufand 
men, and had been placed behind the tenth legion, 
advanced to furround Pompey*s cavalry ; and com- 
ing clofe up to them, raifed the points of their jave- 
lins, as they had been taught, and aimed them ah the 
face t* Their adverfaries, who were not experienced 
in any kind of fighting, and had not the leaft -pre- 
vious idea of this, could not parry or endure the 
blows upon their faces, but turned their backs, or 
covered their eyes with their hands, and- foon fled 
with great difhonour. Caefar's men took no care to 
purfue them, but turned their force upon the ene- 
my's infantr)', particularly upon that wing, which, 
now ftript of its horfe, lay open to the attack on all 
fides. The fix cohorts, therefore, took them in 
flank, while the tenth legion charged them in front ; 
and they, who had hoped to furround the enemy, 
and now, inftead of that, faw themfelves fur- 

* Ai ^f urtTtrayiJUtat cifufXi frpo^ Tijy xt;x7iwair twt^^afitHaen, Tfiff^ih^i 

Amiot and Dacicr tranllate this paffage as we have done j though^ 
with a comma after xt/nXAwr ; it may ix)lfibly bear the fenfe which 
the Latin and the former Engliih tranllator have given it ; namely, 
that they were placed there to prevent the tenth legion from being 
furrounded, but that does not appear to be a natural conflru^on. 

f MiicSj J'eri fackm, 

rounded. 
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rounded, made but a fliort refiftance, and then took 
to precipitate flight. 

By the great duft that was raifed, Pompey con- 
jeftuf ed the fate of his cavalry ; and it is hard to fay 
what pafled in his mind at that moment. He ap- 
peared like a man moon-ftruck and difl:ra£ted ; and 
without confidermg that he was Pompey the Great, 
or fpeaking to any one, he quitted the ranks and re- 
tired ftep by ftep towards his camp. A fcene which 
cannot be better painted than in thefe verfes of 
Homer* : 

But partial Jove efpoufing Heft or '^ party 

Shot Heaven-bred horror througkthe Grecian V heart; 

ConJ'us'dj unnerv'd in Heftor> prefence grown^ . 

Amaz'd hejiood xcith terrors not his awn. 

O'er his broad back his moony Jhield he threxD^ 

And glaring romid by tardy jteps withdrew. Pope. 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he fat 
down, and uttered not a word ; till at lafl, upon finding 
that fome of the enemy entered the camp with the 
fugitives, he faid, ** What ! into my camp too !** 
After this fhort exclamation, he rofe up, and dreffing 
himfelf in a manner fuitable to his fortune, privately 
withdrew f. All the other legions fled ; and a great 
flaughter was made in the camp, of the fervants and 
others who had the care of the tents. But Afinius 
Pollio, who then fought on Caefar's fide, afliires us, 

that 

• In the eleventh book of the Iliad, where he is fpeaking of the 
flight of Ajax before Hettor. 

f Caefar tells us that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp 
made a vigorous refiftance j but being at length overpowered, flai 
to a neighbouring mountain, where herefolved to inveft them. But 
before he had finilhed his lines, want of water obliged them to aban* 
don that poft and retire towards LarilTa. Caefar purfued the fu- 
gitives at the head of four legions (not of the fourth legion, as the 
authors of the Univerfal Hiftory erroneoufly fay), and after fix 
miles* march came up with them. But ihey, not daring to en- 
gage troops flufhed with victory, iicd for refuge to a high hill, 
the foot of which was watered by a little river. Though Caefar's 
men were quite fjpent, and ready to faint with exceflive heat 
and the fatigue ot the whole day, yet^ by his obliging manner, 

he 
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that of the regular troops there were not above fix 
thouland men killed *. 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a fpedacle 
which {hewed in flrong colours the vanity and foUj 
of Pompey's troops. All the tents were crowned with 
myrtle; the beds were ftrewed with flowers; the 
tables covered with cups, and bowls of wine fet out. 
In fhort, every thing had the appearance of prq>anu 
tions for feafts and facrifices rather than for men 
going out to battle. To fuch a degree had their vain 
hopes corrupted them, and with fuch a fenfelefs con- 
fidence they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got at a little diftance from the 
camp, he quitted his horfe. He had very few people 
about him ; and, as he faw he was not purfued, he 
went foftly on, wrapt up in fuch thoughts as we may 
fuppofe a man to have, who had been ufed for thirty- 
four years to conquer and carry all before him, and 
now m his old age firft came to know what it was to 
be defeated and to fly. We may eafilv conjedure 
what his thoughts mud be, when in one mort hour h& 
had loft the glory and the power which had been 
growing up amidft fo many wars and conflicts ; and 
he who was lately guarded with fuch armies of horfe 
and foot, and fuch great and powerful fleets, was re- 
duced to fo mean and contemptible an equipage, 
that his enemies, who were in fearch of him, could 
not know him. 

He pafled by Larifla, and came to Tempe, where 
burning with thirft, he threw himfelf upon his face, 
and drank out of the river; after which, he pafled 
through the valley, and went down to the fea-coaft 
There he fpent the remainder of the night in a poor 

he prevailed upon them to cut off the convenicncy of the water 
from the enemy by a trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives 
came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implored the 
clemency of the conqueror. This they all did except fome fenators, 
who, as it was now night, efcaped in the dark. Vide Cjbs. Bd!« 
fiv. iii. 80. 

* Caefar fays, that in all there were fifteen thoufand killed^ and 
twenty-four thoufand taken prilbners« 

fifber* 
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fiiherman's cabin. Next morning, about break of 
day, he went on board a fmall river boat, taking with 
him fuch of his company as were freemen* The 
flaves he difmifled, bidding them go to Caspar, and 
ftar nothing. 

As he was coafting along, he faw a fliip of burthen 
juft ready to fail j the mafter of which was Peticius, a 
Roman citizen, who, though not acquainted with 
Pompey, knew him by fight. It happened that this 
man, the night before, dreamt he faw Pompey come 
and talk to him, not in the figure he had formerly 
known him, but in mean and melancholy circum* 
fiances. He was giving the paffengers an account of 
his dream, as perfons who have a great deal of time 
upon their hands love to difcourfe about fuch matters, 
when, on a fudden, one of the mariners told him, he 
few a little boat rowing up to him from the land, and 
the crew making figns, by fhaking their garments, and 
ftretching out their hands. Upon this, Peticius ftood 
up, and could diftinguifh Pompey among them, in the 
'bme form as he had feen him in his dream. Then 
beating his head for forrow, he ordered the feamen to 
let down the fhip*s boat, and held out his hand to 
Pbmpey to invite him aboard ; for by his drefs, he 
perceived his change of fortune. Therefore, without 
waiting for any farther application, he took him up, 
and fuch of his companions as he thought proper, and 
then hoifted fail. The perfons Pompey took with him, 
were the two Lentuli and Favonius ; and a little after, 
they faw king Deiotarus beckoning to them with great 
earneftnefs from the (hore, and took him up likewife. 
The mafter of the (hip provided them the beft fupper 
he could, and when it was almoft ready, Pompey, for 
want of a fervant, was going to wafh himfelf, but Fa- 
vonius feeing it, ftepped up, and both waflied and 
anointed him. All the time he was on board, he conti- 
nued to wait upon him in all the offices of a fervant, 
even to the wafliing of his feet and providing his fup- 
per ; infomuch, tixat one who faw the unafieded fim- 

plicity 
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plicity and fincere attachment with which Favoniiif 
performed thefe offices, cried out, 



'The generous mind adds dignity 



To every act, and jiothing mi/becomes it. 

Pompey, in the courfe of his voyage, failed by Am- 
phipolis, and from thence (leered for Mitylene, to take 
up Cornelia and his fon. As foon as he reached the 
iiland, he fent a meffenger to the town with news far 
diflferent from what Cornelia expeded. For by the 
flattering accounts which many officious perfons had 
given her, fhe underflood that the difpute was decided 
at Dyrrachium, and that nothing but the purfuit of 
Cacfar remained to be attended to. The meffenger 
finding her poffeffed with fuch hopes, had not power 
to make the ufual falutations ; but expreffing the 
greateft of Pompey*s misfortune by his tears rather 
than words, only told her, " She muft make hafte, 
*' if fhe had a mind to fee Pompey, with one fliip ' 
" only, and that not his own/* 

At this news Cornelia threw herfelf upon the 
ground, where (he lay a long time infenfible and fpeech* 
lefs. At laft, coming to herfelf, fhe perceived there 
was no time to be loft in tears and lamentations, and 
therefore haflened through the town to the fea. Pom- 
pey ran to meet her, and received her to his arms as 
fhe was jufl going to fall. While fhe hung upon his 
neck, file thus addreffed him : ** I fee, my dear huf- 
** band, your prefent unhappy condition is the effect 
** of my ill fortune and not yours, Alas! how are 
*' you reduced to one poor veffel, who, before your 
** marriage with Cornelia, traverfed this fea with five 
** hundred gallies ? Why did you come to fee me, and 
** not rather leave me to my evil defliny, who have 
'" loaded you too with fuch a weight of. calamities? 
** How happy had it been for me to have died before 
*' I heard that Publius, my firft hufband, was killed 
*' by the Parthians ? How wife, had I followed him to 
" the grave, as I once intended ? What have 1 lived 

"for 
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** for finde, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey 
*« the Great ♦ ?" 

Such we are aflured, was the fpeech of Cornelia ; 
and Pompey anfwered, " Till this moment, Cornelia^ 
** you have experienced nothing but the fmiles of For- 
** tune ; and it was flie who deceived you, becaufe (he 
•* ftayed with me longer than fhe comiponly doeg 
** with her favourites* But, fated as we are, we muft 
** bear this reverie, and make another trial of her* 
•* For it is no more improbable, that we may emerge 
" from this poor condition, and rife to great things 
•* again, than it was, that we fhould fall from great 
•• things into this poor condition.** 

Cornelia then fent to the city for her moft valuable 
moveables and her fervants. The people of Mitylene 
came to pay their refpedts td Pompey, and to invite 
him to their city. But he refufed to go^ and bade 
them furrender themfelves to the conqueror without 
fear j " for Caefar," he told them, ^ had great cle- 
** mency/* After this, he turned to Cratippus the 
philofopher, who was come from the town to fee him, 
and b<igan to complain a little of Providence, and ex- 
prefs fome doubts concerning it. Cratippus made 
fome conceilions, and, turning the difcourfe, encou^ 
raged him to hope for better thmgs; that he might not 
give him pain^ by an unfeafonable oppofition to his 
arguments; elfe he might have anfwered his objec- 
tions againft Providence, by fhewing, that the ftate, 
and indeed the conftitution, was in fuch diforder, that 
k was neceffary it fhould be changed into a monarchy* 

* Cornelia Is reprcfcnted by Lucan, too, as imputing the mif- 
foitunes of Pompey to her alliance with him ; and it feems, from 
one part of her fpeech on this occafion, that die (hould have been 
given to Caefar. 

utinam Thalamos inv'iji Citfuris ijfem. 
If there were any thing in this« it might have been a material 
eatife of the quarrel between Cacfar and Pompey, as the latter, by 
means of this alliance* mud have flrengthtned himfelf with thd 
CralHan intereft : for Cornelia wai the rchdt of Publius Cralfus, the 
Ion of Marcus Craifus. 

Voi. IV. P Or 
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Or this one queftion would have filenced hiniy ^ Hov 
^ do we know, Pompey, that, if you had conquered^ 
^^ you would have made a better ufe of your good for- 
*' tune than Caefar ?" But we muft leave the deter- 
minations of Heaven to its fuperior wifdom. 

As foon as his wife and his friends were embarked^ 
he fet fail, and continued his courfe, without touching 
at any port, except for water and provifions, till he . 
came to Attalia, a city of Pamphylia. There he was 
joined by fome Cilician galleys; and befide picking up 
a number of foldiers, he found in a little time lixty 
fenators about him. When he was informed that his 
fleet was ftill entire, and that Cato was gone to Africa 
with a confiderable body of men which he had coiled* 
ed after their flight, he lamented to his friends his great 
error, in fuffering himfelf to be forced into an engage- 
ment at land, and making no ufe of thofe forces, in 
which he was confefledly ftronger ; nor even taking 
care to flght near his fleet, that, in cafe of his meeting 
with a check at land, he might have been fupplied 
from fea with another army, capable of making head 
againft the enemy. Indeed, we fiiid no greater miftake 
in Pompey's whole conduft, nor a more remarkable 
inftance of Csefar's generalfliip, than in removing the 
fcene of aftion to fuch a diftance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was neceflary to undertake fome- 
thing with the fmall means he had left, he fent to 
fome cities, and failed to others himfelf, to raife money, 
and to get a fupply of men for his fliips. But know- 
ing the extraordinary celerity of the enemy's motions, 
he was afraid he might be before-hand with him, and 
feize all that he was preparing. He, therefore, began to 
think of retiring to fome afylum, and propofed the 
matter in council. They could not think of any pro- 
vince in the Roman empire that would afford a fafe 
retreat ; and when they caft their eyes on the foreign 
kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia, as the mofl^ 
likely to receive and proteft them in their prefent weak 
condition, and afterwards to fend them back with a 

force 
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force fufficient to retrieve their affairs. Others were of 
opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba 
in particular. But Theophanes of Lefbos obferved, it 
was madnefs to leave Egypt, which was diftant but 
three days' fail. Befides, Ptolemy*, who was growing 
towards manhood, had particular obligations to Pom« 
pey on his father's account : and fhould he go then, 
and put himfelf in the hands of the Parthians, the moft 
perfidious people in the world? He reprefented what a 
wrong meafure it would be, if, rather than trufl to the 
clemency of a noble Roman, who was his father-in-law, 
and be contented with the fecond place of eminence, 
he would venture his perfon with Arfaces t> by whom 
even Craifus would not be taken alive. He added, 
that it would be extremely abfurd to carry a young 
woman of the family of Scipio among barbarians, who 
thought power confifled in the difplay of infolence and 
outrage; and where, if fhe efcaped unviolated, it would 
be believed fhe did not, after fhe had been with thofe 
who were capable of treating her with indignity. It is 
faid, this lafl confideration only, prevented his march- 
ing to the Euphrates ; but it is fome doubt with us, 
whether it was not rather his fate, than his opinion, 
which directed his fleps another way. 

When it was determined that they fhould feek for 
refuge in Egypt, he fet fail from Cyprus with Cornelia, 
in a Seleucian galley. The reft accompanied him, 
ifome in fhips of war, and fome m merchantmen : and 
they made a fafe voyage. Being informed that Pto- 
lemy was with his army at Pelufium, where he was 
engaged in war with his fifter, he proceeded thither, 
and fent a meffenger before bim to notify his arrival, 
and to intreat the king's prote&ion. 

* This was Ptolemy Dionyfius, the fon of Ptolemy Auletes^ who 
died in the year of Rome 704, which w^s the year before the battle 
of Pharfalia. lie was now in his fourteenth year. 

f From this j.allagc it appears, that Arfaces was the common 
name of the kings of Parthia. For it was not the proper name of 
the king then upon the throne, nor of him who was at war with 
Crafliis. 

P 2 Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy was very young, and Photmus, his ptivM 
nunifler, called a council of his ableft officers; though 
their advice had no more weight than he was pleafed 
to allow it. He ordered each, however, to give his 
opinion. But who can, without indignation, confider^ 
that the fate of Pompey the Great was to be deter* 
mined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetonc^ 
and by Achillas an Egyptian? For among the kine^s 
chamberlains and tutors, thefe had the greateft inmi« 
ence over him, and were the perfons he mod confulted* 
Pbmpcy lay at anchor at fome diftance from the place^ 
waiting the determination of this refpedable board } 
while he thought it beneath him to be indebted to 
Caefar for his fafety. The council were divided in 
their opinions i fome advifmg the prince to give him 
an honourable reception, and others to fend him an 
order to depart. But Theodotus, to difplay his eloi' 
quence, infifted that both were wrong. ** If you 
*• receive him,'* faid he, *' you will have Csefar for 
** your enemy, and Pompey for your mafter. If you 
•' order him off, Pompey may one day revenge the 
** affront, and Cacfar refent your not having put him 
*' in his hands : the beft method, therefore, is to 
•* fend for him, and put him to death. By this means 
•* you will do Caefar a favour, and have nothing to 
^* fear from Pompey." He added, with a fmile^ 
" Dead men do not bite.'* 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it 
was committed to Achillas. In coiifequence of which^ 
he took with him Septimius, who had formerly 
been one of Pompey 's officers, and Salvius, who had 
alfo atted under him as a centurion, with three or four 
afliftants, and made up to Pompey's (hip, where his 
principal friends and officers had affembled, to fee how 
the affair went on. When they perceived there was 
nothing magnificent in their reception, nor fuitable to 
the hopes which Theophanes had conceived, but that 
a few men only, in a fiihing-boat, came to wait upoa 

thenH 
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them, fuch want of refped appeared a fufpiclcus cir- 
cumftance ^ and they advifed Pompey, ivhile he was 
out of the reach of mifTive weapons, to get out to th^ 
noain fea« 

Mean time, the boat approaching, Septimius fpoke 
jBrft, addrefling Pompey, in Latin, by the title of 
Imperator. Then Achillas faluted him in Greek, and 
defired him to come into the boat, becaufe the water 
was very (hallow towards the (hore, and a galley muft 
ftrike upon the fands. At the fame time they fawfeve* 
ral of the king's fhips getting ready, and the ihore co- 
vered with troops, fo that it they would have changed 
their minds, it was then too late ; befides, their dif« 
tnift would have furnifhed the aflailins with a pre- 
tence for their injuftice. He, therefore, embraced 
Cornelia, who lamented his fad exit before it hap- 
pened ; and ordered two centurions, one of his en- 
franchifed flaves, named Philip, and a fervant called 
Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to 
ilep in himfelf, he turned to his wife and fon, and re- 
peated the verfe of Sophocles, 

Seek*j} thou a tyranCsdoor? then farexeel freedom! 

Thd" free as air before 

Thefe were the laft words he fpoke to them. 

As there was a confiderable diftance between the 
galley and the fhore, and he obferved that not a man 
in the boat fhewed him the leaft civility, or even fpoke 
to him, he looked at Septimius, and faid, " Methinks, 
*' I remember you to nave been my fellow foldier j*' 
but he anfwered only with a nod, without teftifying 
any regard or friendfhip. A profound filencc again 
taking place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he 
had written a fpeech in Greek, that he defigned to 
make to Ptolemy, and amufed himfelf with reading 
it. 

When they approached the fhore, Cornelia, with 
their friends in the galley, watched the event with 
great anxiety. She was a little encouraged when (he 
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faw a number of the king's great officers coming down 
to the ftrand in all appearance to receive her hulband 
and do him honour. But the moment Pompey was 
taking hold of Philip's hand, to raife himfelf with more 
eafe, Septimius came behind, and run him through the 
body ; after which Salvius and Achillas alfo drew their 
fwords* Pompey took his robe in both hands, and 
covered his face ; and without faying or doing the 
lead thing unworthy of him, fubmitted to his rate ; 
only uttering a groan while they difpatched him with 
many blows. He was then juil fifty-nine years old, 
for he was killed the day after his birth-day*. 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon fee- 
ing him murdered, gave a fliriek that was heard to the 
Ihore, and weighed anchor immediately. Their flight 
was aflifted by a brifk gale, as they got out more to 
fea ; fo that the Egyptians gave up their defign of 
purfuing them. 

The murderers having cut off Pompey 's head, threw 
the body out of the boat naked, and left it expofed to 
all who were defirous of fuch a fight. Philip (layed 
till their curiofity was fatisfied, and then waflied the 
body with fea-water, and wrapt it in one of his own 
garments, becaufe he had nothing elfe at hand. The 
next thing, was to look out for wood for the funeral pile ; 
and calling his eyes over the fhore, he efpied the old 
remains of a fifhing-boat ; which, though not large, 
would make a fufficient pile for a poor naked body 
that was not quite entire. 

While he was collefting the pieces of plank and put- 
ting them together, an old Roman, who had made 
fome of his firft campaigns under Pompey, came up, 

* Some divines, in faying that Pompey never profpered after he 
prcfumed to enter the fandtuary in the temple at Jerufalcm, inti- 
mate, that his misfortunes were owing to that profanation j but wc 
forbear, with Plutarch, to comment upon the providential determi- 
nations of the Supreme Being. Indeed he fell a facrifice to as vile a 
fet of people as he had before infulted ; for the Jews excepted, there 
was not upon earth a more defpicable race of men than the cow- 
ardly, cruel Egyptians. 

and 
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and faid to Philip, " Who are you that are preparing 
" the funeral of Pompey the Great ?*' KiiUp an- 
fwered, " I am his freedman." " But you fhall not/* 
faid the old Roman, " have this honour entirely to 
** yourfelf. As a work of piety oflFers itfelf, let me 
** have a fliare in it ; that I may not abfolutely repent 
** my having paffed fo many years ia a foreign coun- 
•* try; but, to compenfate many misfortunes, may 
** have the confolation of doing fome of the laft ho- 
" nour5* to the greateft reneral Rome everproduced/* 
In this manner was the nmeral of Pompey conduced. 
Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing; of 
what had palled, becaufe he was upon his voyage ^om 
Cyprus, arrived upon the Egyptian fhore ; and as he 
was coafting along. Caw the funeral pile, and Philip, 
whom he yet did not know, flanding by it. Upon 
which, he faid to Jtumfelf, " Who has finifhed his 
** days, and is going to leave his remains upon this 
** fhore ?** adding, after a Uiort paufe, with a figh, 
*• Ah ! Pompey the Great ! perhaps thou mayft be 
^* the man/* Lentulus foon after went on fhore, and 
was taken and flain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great, As for 
Caefar, he arrived not long after in Egypt, which he 
found in great diforder. When they came to prefent 
the head, he turned from it, and the perfon that 
brought it, as a fight of horror. He received the 
feal, but it was with tears. 1 he device was a lion 
holding a fword. The two affalTms, Achillas and 
Photinus, he put to death ; and the king, being de- 
feated in battle, perifhed in the river. Theodotus^ 
the rhetorician, efcaped the vengeance of Caefar, 
by leaving Egypt ; but he wandered about a mifera^ 
ble fugitive, and he was hated wherever he went. At 
laflMarcus Brutus, who killed Caefar, found the wretch 
in his province of Afia, and put him to death, after 
having made him fufFer the mofl exquifite tortures. 

♦ Of touching and wrapping up the body. 
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The aflies of Pompey were carried to Cornelia, who 
buried them in bis lands near Alba*. 

* Pompey hu, in all appearance^ and in all conHderation of hit 
charafter, nad lefs judice done him by hiflorians, than any other maa 
of his time. H^s popular humanity, his military and political (kill> 
hu prudence (whidi he fometimes unfortunately gav^ up), his natu* 
ral bravery and generoiity, his conjugal virtues, which (though 
fometimes impeaoied), were both naturally and morally great ; bin 
eaufe^ which was certainly, in its original interefts, the caufe of 
Rome ; all thefe ciraimilances intitled him to a more diilinguilhed 
and more re(pe^blechi|ra6iter than any of his hiftorians have thought 
proper to afford him. One circumlUnce, indeed, renders the ac» 
counts tl^at the writers, who rofe after the eltabliihed monarchy, 
have given of hb oppofition perfeftly reconcileable to the prejudice 
which appears againil him ; or rather to the relu£lance which ihcf 
have (hewn to that praife which they feemed to have felt that he de« 
ferved : When the commonwealth was no more, and the fupporten 
of its interefts had fallen with it, thea hiftory itfclf, not to mentioii 
poetry, departed from its proper privilege of impartiality, and CVCQ 
Plutarch made a facrifipe to imperial power. 
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SUCH is the account we had to give of the lives 
of thefe two great men i and, in drawing up the 
parallel, we fhall previoufly take a ihort furvey of the 
difference in their charadters. 

In the firft place, Pompey rofe to power, and efU* 
bliflied his reputation, by juft and laudable means ; 
partly by the ftrength oi his own genius, and partly 
by his fervices to Syllji, in freeing Italy from various 
attempts of defpotiim. Whereas Agefilaus came to 
the throne by methods equally immoral and irreli« 
gious ; for it was by accufmg Leotychidas of baftar- 
dy, whom his brother had acknowledged as his legi- 
timate fon, and by eluding the oracle relative to a 
lame king *• 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due refpeft to 
Sylla duripg his life, and took care to fee his remains 
hpnourably interred, notwithftanding the oppofition 
it met with from Lepidus ; a^d afterwards he gave 
his daughter to Fauftus, the fon of Sylla. On the 
other hand, Agefilaus fhook off Lyfander upon a flight 
pretence, and treated him with great indignity. Yet 
the fervices Pompey received from Sylla were not 
greater than thofe he had rendered him; whereas 
Agefilaus was appointed king of Sparta by Lyfander's 
pieans, and afterwards captain-general of Greece. 

f Sec the life of Agefilaus, 

In 
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In the third place, Pompey's oflFences againft die 
laws and the conftitution, were principally owing to 
his alliances, to his fupporting either Caefar or Sdpio 
(whofe daughter he had married) in their unjuft d^ 
mands. Agefilaus not only gratified the pamon of ^ 
his fon, by fparing the life of Sphodrias, whofe death 
ought to have atoned for the injuries he had done the 
Athenians ; but he Hkewife fcreened Phcebidas, who 
was guilty of an egregious infrafUon of the league with 
the Thebans ; and it was vifibly for the fake of his 
crime that he took him into his proteftion. In fhort^ 
whatever troubles Pompey brought upon the Romans, 
either through ignorance, or a timorous complaifance 
for his friends, Agefilaus brought as great diftrefles 
upon the Spartans, through a fpirit of obftinacy and 
refentment ; for fuch was the fpirit that kindled the 
Boeotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may 
take notice of their fortune, the Romans could have 
no previous idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lace- 
daemonians were fufficiently forewarned of the danger 
of a lame reign, and yet Agefilaus would not fuffer 
them to avail themfelves of that warning *. Nay, 
fuppofing Leotychidas a mere ftranger, and as much 
a baftard as he was ; yet the family of Eurytion could 
eafily have fupplied Sparta with a king who was 
neither fpurious, nor maimed, had not Lyfander been 
induftrious enough to render the oracle obfcure for 
the fake of Agefilaus. 

As to their political talents, there never was a finer 
meafure than that of Agefilaus, when, in the diftrefs 
of the Spartans how to proceed againft the fugitives 

'* It is true, the latter part of Agefilaiis's reign was unfortunate, 
but the misfortunes were owing to his malice againll the Thcbanii, 
and to his fighting (contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) the fame 
enemy fo frequently, that he taught them to beat him at lad. 

Neverthclel's, the oracle, as we have oblcrved in a former note 
probably meant the lamcnefs of the kingdom, in having but or 
king inflcad of two, and not the lamcncl's of the king. 

aft' 
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after the battle of Leuftra, he decreed that the laws 
jSiould be filent for that day. We have nothing of 
Pompey's that can poffibly be compared to it. On 
the contrary, he thought himfelf exempted from ob* 
ferving the laws he had made, and that his tranfgrelC 
ing them fhewed his friends his fuperior power: 
Whereas Agefilaus, when under a neceffity of con- 
travening the laws, to fave a number of citizens, 
found out an expedient which faved both the laws 
and the criminals. I mufl: alfo reckon among his po- 
litical virtues, his inimitable behaviour upon the re- 
ceipt of the Icy tale J which ordered him to leave Afia 
in the height of his fuccefs. For he did not, like 
Pompey, ferve the commonwealth only in aflfairs 
which contributed to his own greatnefs 5 the good of 
his country was his great objed, and, with a view to 
that, he renounced fuch power and fo much glory as 
po man had either before or after him, except Alex- 
ander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and confider their 
military performances ; the trophies which Pompey 
direfted were fo numerous, the armies he led fo power- 
ful, and the pitched battles he won fo extraordinary, 
that I fuppofe Xenophon himfelf would not compare 
the viftories of Agefilaus with them ; though that hit 
torian, on account of his other excellencies, has been 
indulged in the peculiar privilege of faying what he 
pleafed of his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their be^ 
haviour to their enemies, in point of equity and mo- 
deration. Agefilaus was bent upon enflaving Thebes, 
and deftroying Meffene ; the former the city from 
which his ramily fprung, the latter Sparta's fifter co- 
lony* ; and in the attempt he was near ruining Sparta 
itfelf. On the other hand, Pompey, after he had conr 
quered the pirates, bellowed cities on fuch as wer^ 

• For Hercules was born at Thebes ; and Meflene was a colony 
of the Heraclidae as well as Sparta. The Latin and French trans- 
lations have miiiaken the fcnle of this pafTage. 

w illing 
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willing to change their way of life ; and when he 
might have led Tigran^s, kmg of Armenia, capdve 
at the wheels of his chariot^^-Jne rather chofe to make 
him an ally ; on which occafion he made ufe of that 
memorable expreilion, ^^ I prefer the glory that will 
** laft for ever, to that of a day/' 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is to be 
decided by fuch adions and counfels as are mod cha« 
ra£teriftical of the great and wife commander, wc 
ihall find that the Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman 
far behind* In the firfl: place, he never abandoned 
his city, though it was befieged by feventy thoufiuid 
men, while he had but a handful of men to oppdc 
them with, and thofe lately defeated in the battle of 
Leuftra. But Pompey*, upon CaefaPs advancing 
with five thoufand three hundred men only, and tak- 
ing one little town in Italy, left Rome in a panic; ei» 
ther meanly yielding to fo trifling a force, or failing 
in his intelligence of their real numbers. In his fligltt 
he carried oflF his own wife and children, but he left 
thofe of the other citizens in a defencelefs ftate ; whee 
he ought either to have ftaid and conquered for his 
country, or to have accepted fuch conditions as the 
conqueror might impofe, who was both his fellow^* 
citizen and his relation. A little while before, he 
thought it infupportable to prolong the term of his 
commifTion, and to grant him another confulfhip ; and 
now he fufFered him to take pofleffion of the city, and 
to tell Metellus, " That he confidered him, and all 
^^ the other inhabitants, as his prifoners." 

If it is the principal bufmefs of a general to know 
how to bring the enemy to a battle when he is flrongcr, 
and how to avoid being compelled to one when he is 

* Here is another egregious inftance of Plutarch's prejudice 
againft the chararter of Pompey. It is certain that he left not 
Rome, till he was well convinced of the impollibility of main- 
taining it againll the arms of Caefar. For he was not only coming 
againll it with a force much more jxiwcrful than is here mentioned; 
but he had rendered even a fiege unneceflarj', by a previous dillrihu- 
tion of his gold amougll the citizens. 

weaker. 
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tMaker^ Agefilaus undcrftood that rule perfe£Hy well, 
and, by obferving it, continued always invincible. But 
Pompey could never take Caefar at a difadvantagej 
on the contrary, he fuffered Csefar to take the ad- 
TaAtage of him, by being brought to hazard all in an 
a£tion at land. The confequence of which was, that 
Caeiar became mafter of his treasures, his provifions, 
and the fea itfelf, when he might have preferred thent 
all, had he known how to avoid a battle. 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in thi« 
cafis, it refleds the greatefl difhonour upon a general 
of his experience. If a young officer had been fo 
much difpirited and difturbed by the tumults and 
clamours among his troops, as to depart from his 
better judgment, it would have been pardonable. But 
for Pompey the Great, whofe camp the Romans called 
their country, and whofe tent their fenate, while they 
gave the name of rebels and traitors to thofe who ftayed 
and aded as praetors and confuls in Rome ^ for Pom*^ 
pcy, who had never been known to ferve as a private 
fblctier, but had made all his campaigns with the 
ffreateft reputation as general ; for fuch a one to be 
Karced, by the feoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and 
the fear of being called Agamemnon, to rifque the 
£uc of the whole empire, and of liberty, upon the 
caft of a fingle die — ^who can bear it? — ^If he dreaded 
only prefent infamy, he ought to have made a ftand 
atfirft, and to have fought for the city of Rome; and 
not, after calling his night a manceuvre of Themif- 
Cocles, to look upon the delaying a battle in Theflaly 
as a diihonour. For the gods had not appointed the 
fields of Pharfalia as the lifts in which he was to con- 
tend for the empire of Rome, nor was he fummoned 
by a herald to make his appearance there, or otherwife 
forfeit the palm to another. There were innumerable 
plains and cities ; nay, his command of the fea left 
die whole earth to his choice ; had he been determined 
to imitate Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus, or Age- 
filaus himfdif. 

Age^ 
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Agefilaus certainly had no lefs tumults to encounter 
in Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to 
come out and fight for his dominions : nor were the 
calumnies and flanders he met with in Egypt from the ' 
madnefs of the king lefs grating, when he advifed that 
prince to lie (till for a time. Yet by purfuing the 
fage meafures he had firft fixed upon, he not only 
faved the Egyptians in fpite of themfelves, but kept 
Sparta from fmking in the earthquake that threatened 
her : nay, he erefted there the beft trophy imaginable 
againft the Thebans; for by keeping the Spartans 
from their ruin, which they were {o obilinately bent 
upon, he put it in their power to conquer afterward* 
Hence it was that Agefilaus was praifed by the perfons 
whom he had faved by violence \ and Pompey, who 
committed an error in complaifance to others, was 
condemned by thofe who drew him into it. Some 
(ay, indeed, that he was deceived by his father-in-law 
Scipio, who, wanting to convert to his own ufe the 
treafures he had brought from Afia, had concealed 
them for that purpofe, and haftened the a£Hon under 
pretence that the fupplies would foon fail. But fup- 
pofmg that true, a general fhould not have fu£fered 
himfelf to be fo eafily deceived, nor, in confequence 
of being fo deceived, have hazarded the lofs of alL 
Such are the principal ftrokes that mark their military 
charafters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither 
out of neceffity ; the other, without any neceflity or 
fufficient caufe, lifted himfelf in the fervice of a bar- 
barous prince, to raife a fund for carrying on the war 
with the Greeks. So that if we accufe the Egyptians 
for their behaviour to Pompey, the Egyptians blame 
Agefilaus as much for his behaviour to them. The 
one was betrayed by thofe in whom he put his truft ; 
the other was guilty of a breach of truft, in deferting 
thofe whom he went to fupport, and going over to 
their enemies. 
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E fhall now give the lives of Alexander the 
Great, and of Caefar, who overthrew Pom- 
pey; and as the quantity of materials is fo great, we 
mall only premife, that we hope for indulgence though 
we do not give the anions in full detail and with a 
fcrupulous exaftnefs, but rather in a fhort fummary; 
fince we are not writing hiftories but lives. Nor is 
it always in the moft diftinguiflied achievements 
that men's virtues or vices may be beft difcemed; 
but very often an adion of fmall note, a fhort faying, 
or a jeft, (hall diftinguifh a perfon's real charafter 
more than the greateft fieges or the moft important 
battles. Therefore, as painters in their portraits la- 
bour the likenefs in the face, and particularly about 
Ae eyes, in which the peculiar turn of mind moft 
appears, and run over the reft with a more carelef$ 
hand ; fo we muft be permitted to ftrike oft' the fea- 
tures of the foul, in order to give a real likenefs of 
thefe great men, and leave to others the circumftan- 
tial detail of their labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander wzs a de- 
fcendant of Hercules by Caranus*, and of -ZEacus by 

♦ Caranus, the fixtccnth in dcfcent from Hercules, made himfelf 
mafler of Macedonia in the year before Chrift 794 ; and Alexander 
the Great was the twenty-fecond in defcent from Caranus i fo that 
from Hercules to Alexander there were thirty-eight generations. The 
defcent by his mother's iide is not fo clear, there being many degrees 
wanting in it. It is fufficient to know^ that Olympias was the 
daughter of Ncoptolemus, and fifter to Arymbas. 

Neoptolemus* 
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Neoptolemus. His father Philip is faid to have beett 
initiated, when very young, along with Olympias, in 
the myfteries at Samothrace } and having conceived an 
sfieftion for her, he obtain^ her in marriage, of ber 
brother Arymbas^ to whom he applied,^ becaufe flie 
was left an orphan. The night before the eonfum«s 
mation of the marriage, fhe dreamed that a thunder-' 
bolt fell upon het belly, which kindled a great &e, 
and that the flame extended itfelf far and wide before 
it difappearedtf And fome time after the marrias^e^ 
Philip dreamed thathe fealed up the qneen'swomb with 
a fea), the impreilion of which he thought was a lion.- 
Moft of the interpreters believed the dream annoimced 
fbme reafon to doubt the honour of Olympias^andthaf 
PhiUp ought to look more clofely to her condti£L But 
Ariftander of Telmefus faid, it only denoted that the 
queen was pregnant j for a feal is never put iq)on any 
thing that is empty ; and that the child would prove a 
boy, of a bold and lion«like courage. A ferpent was 
alfo feen lying by Olympias as (he flept ) which is laid 
to have cooled Philip's aflfeftions for her more than 
any thing, infomuch that he feldom repaired to haf 
bed afterwards ; whether it was that he feared feme 
enchantment from her, or abftained from her em^ 
braces becaufe he thought them taken up by fome 
fuperior being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another manners 
They tell us, that the women of this country were oi 
old extremely fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus, and 
the orgies of Bacchus ; and that they were called Clo- 
do/ics Mhnallonesj becaufe in many things they imi- 
tated the Edonian and Thracian women about mount 
ttasmus; from whom the Greek word tlirefcudH feems 
to be derived, which fignifies the exercife of extrava- 
gant and fuperftitious obfervances. Olympias being 
remarkably ambitious of thefe infpirations, and de-* 
firous of giving the enthufiaftic folemnities a more 
flrange and horrid appearance, introduced a number of 
large tame ferpents, which often creeping out of he 

ivy 
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irf and the myftic fans, and entwining about the 
Thjfr/ufes and garlands of the women, ftruck the 
fpedators with terror* 

PhiHp, however^ upon this appearance*, fcnt Chi- 
rem of Megalopolis to confult the oracle at Delphi ; 
and we are told, Apollo commanded him to facrifice 
to Jupiter Ammon, and to pay his homage principally 
to that god. It is alfo faid, he loft one of his eyes, 
which was that he applied to the chink of tlie door^ 
when he faw the god in his wife's embraces in the 
form of a ferpent. According to Eratofthenes, Olyrn-^ 
|iiaa, when ihe condu£ked Ale^cander on his way in 
hh firft expedition, privately difcovered to him tha 
fecret of his birth, and exhorted him to behave witl^ 
:^ dignity fuitable to his divine extraction* Others 
ift*m> that (he abfolutely rejeded it as an impious 
fiction, and ufed to fay, ** Will Alexander never 
•* leave embroiling me with Juno ?* ■ 

Alexandert was born on the fixth of HecatombceQn\ 
f Jfi/y], which the Macedonians call Lous^ the fama 
day that the temple of Dtana.at Ephefus was burnt ; 
l^pon which Hegefias, the Magnefian, has uttered a 
coQceit frigid enough to have extinguifhed ths 
flmnes* '^ It is no wonder," fays he, ^^ that the 
^* temple of Diana was burnt, when ihe was at a 
" diftance, employed in bringing Alexander into the 
^ world." All thq Alagi who were then at Ephefus, 
looked upon the fire as a fign which betokened a much 

* AVe do not think the word fm^iAx relates to the dream^ but to 
tbc appearing of the lerpcnt. 

t In the firlt year of the hundred and fixth olympiad, before 
Chrift 354- 

X ^lian (Var. Hi(). 1. ii. c. 2;.) fays expreQly, that Alexander 
was bom and died on the fixth day of the month Tbargelion. 3vt 
iuppofing Plutarch* right in placing hii birth in the month Hccatom- 
bflepn, yet not that month, but Bcedromion then anfwered to th« 
Macedonian month Lous; as appears clearly from a letter of Philip's, 
ftill preferred in the Orations of DemoHhenes (in Orat. de Corona) . 
In 9iler-times, indeed, the month Lous anfwered to Hecatombteon, 
which, without doubt, was the caufe of Plutarch's mifUkc. 

Vou IV. ' Q greater 
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greater misfortune : they ran about the town, beatiil? 
their faces, and crying, ^^ That day had brought fortn 
*' the great fcourge and deftroyer of Afia.** 

Philip had juft taken the city of Potidsca*, and three 
meffengers arrived the fame day with extraordinary 
tidings. The firft informed him that Parmenio had 
gained a great battle againft the Illyrians ; the fecond, 
that his race-horfe had won the prize at the Olympic 
games ; and the third^ that Olympias was brought to 
bed of Alexander. Hi^ joy on that occafion was great, 
as might naturally be expected ; and the foothlayers 
increafed it, by aiTuring him, that his fon, who was 
bom in the midfl of three viftories, muft of courfe 
prove invincible. 

The ftatues of Alexander that moft refembled him, 
were thofe of Lyfippus, who alone had his permiffion 
to reprefent him in marble. The turn of his head, 
which leaned a little to one fide, and the quicknefs of 
bis eye, in which many of his friends and fucceflbrs 
mofl affeded to imitate him, were beft hit off by that 
artift. Apelles painted him in the charader of Jupi- 
ter armed with thunder, but did not fucceed as to his 
complexion. He over-charged the colouring, and 
made his fkin too brown : whereas he was^ fair, with 
a tinge of red in his fiace and upon his breafh We 
read m the memoirs of Ariftoxenus, that a inofl agree- 
able fcent proceeded from his (kin, and that his breath 
and whole body were fo fragrant, that they perfumed 
his under-garments. The caufe of this might poflibly 
be his hot temperament. For, as Theophraflus con- 
jectures, it is the concoftion of moifture by heat 
which produces fweet odours ; and hence it is that 
thofe countries which are drieft, and moft parched 
with heat, produce fpices of the beft kind, and in the 

* This is another miilake. Potidawi was taken two years before, 
viz. in the third year of the one hundred and third olympiad j for 
which wc have again the authority of Demofthenes, who was Phi- 
lip's contemporary, (in Onit«coat. Leptincm,) as well as of Diodonis 
Siculus, L. xvi. 

greateft 
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gfeateft quantity ; the fun exhaling from the furface 
of bodies that moiflure which is the inftrument of cor- 
ruption. It feems to have been the fame heat of con- 
ititution which made Alexander fo much ificlined to 
drink, and fo fubje£); to pailion* 

His continence fhewed itfelf at an early period. For^ 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other 
purfuits, he was not eafily moved by the pleafures of 
the body ; and if he tailed them, it was with great 
moderation. But there Mas fomething fuperlatively 
great and fublime in his ambition, far above his years. 
k was not all forts of honour that he courted, nor 
did he feek it in every track, like his father Philip, 
who was as proud of his eloquence as any fophift 
could be, and who had the vanity to record his vi£to« 
lies in the Olympic chariot-race, in the impreffion of 
his coins. Alexander, on the other hand, when he 
was afked by fome of the people about him, *' Whe- 
" ther he would not run m the Olympic race?'* 
(for he was fwift of foot), anfwered, " Yes, if I 
*♦ had kings for my antagonifts." It appears that 
he had a perfeft averfion to the whole exercife of 
wreftling*. For though he exhibited many other 
forts of games and public diverfions, in which he 
propofed prizes for tragic poets, for muficians who 
pra£tifed upon the flute and lyre, and for rhapfodifts 
too ; though he entertained the people with the hunt- 
ing of all manner of wild beafts, and with fencing or 
fighting with the (laflF, yet he gave no encouragement 
to boxing, or to the pancratium f. 

Ambafladors from Periia happened to arrive in the 
abfence of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving 
them in his Head, gained upon them greatly, by his 

• Philopcemcn, like him, had an averfion for wreftling, becaule 
all the exercIfcB which fit a man to excel in it, malce him unfit for 
war. 

t If it be aiked how thi« (hews that Alexander did not love wtieft- 
Uii£r, the anfwer is, the Pancratium was a mixture of boxing and 
wreftling. 

<^a polite* 
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politenefs and folid fcnfe. He aiked them no chfldifii 
or trifling queilion, but enquired the diftances of 
places, and the rOads through the upper provinces of 
Aiia ; he defired to be informed of the chara&er of 
their king, in what manner he behaved to his ene« 
mies, and in what the ftrength and power of Perfia 
confifted. The ambafTadors were ftruck with admira- 
tion, and looked upon the celebrated (hrewdnefs of 
Philip as nothing in comparifon of the lofty and en- 
terpriiing genius of his fon. Accordingly, whenever 
news was brought that Philip had taken fome ftrong 
town, or won fome great battle, the young man^ in«- 
ftead of appearing delighted with it, ufed to fay to his 
companions, ^^ My father will go on conquering, till 
" there be nothing extraordinary left for you and me 
^' to do/' As neither pleafure nor riches, but valour 
and glory were his great objeds, he thought, that in 
proportion as the dominions he was to receive from 
his father grew greater, there would be lefs room 
for him to diftinguifh himfelf. Every new acqui- 
fition of territory he confidered as a diminution 
of his fcene of adion ; for- he did not defire to 
inherit a kingdom that would bring him opulence, 
luxury, and pleafure, but one that would afford 
him wars, confiids, and all the exercife of great 
ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leo- 
nidas, a relation of the queen's, and a man at great 
feverity of manners, was at the head of them. He 
did not like the name of preceptor, though the em- 
ployment was important and honourable } and, indeed, 
his dignity and alliance to the royal family gave him 
the title of the prince's governor. He who had both^ 
the name and bufmefs of preceptor, was Lyfimachus^ 
the Acamanian ; a man who had neither merit nor 
politenefs, nor any thing to recommend him, but his 
calling himfelf Phoenix ; Alexander, Achilles ; and 
Philip, Peleus. This procured him fome attention, 
and the lecond place about the prince's perfon. 

When 
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When Philonicus, the Theffalian, offered the horfc 
named Bucephalus in fale to Philip, at the price of 
thirteen talents*, the kine, with the prince and many 
others, went into the field to fee fome trial made of 
him. The horfe appeared extremely vicious and un- 
manageable, and was fo far from fuffering himfelf to 
be mounted, that he would not bear to be fpoken to^ 
but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was 
difpieafed at their bringing him fo wild and ungo- 
yernable a horfe, and bade them take him away. But 
Alexander, who had obferved him well, faid, " What 
** a horfe are they lofing, for want of (kill and fpirit to 
« manage him!** Philip at firft took no notice of 
this ; but upon the prince's often repeating the fame 
expreflion, and ihewing great uneafmefs, he faid, 
•* Young man, you find fault with your elders, as if 
** you knew more than they, or could manage the 
•* horfe better." ** And I certainly could,** anfwered 
the prince. " If you ihould not be able to ridi him, 
" what forfeiture will you fubmit to for your rafh- 
** nefs ?** "I will pay the price of the horfe.** 

Upon this all the company laughed ; but the king 
and prince agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander 
ran to the horfe, and laying hold on the bridle, turn- 
ed him to the fun; for he had obferved, it feems, 
that the fliadow which fell^ before the horfe, and con- 
tinually moved as he moved, greatly difturbed him. 
While his fiercenefs and fiiry lalled, he kept fpeaking 
to him foftly and ftroking him ; after which he gent- 
-ly let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, 
and got his feat very lafe. Then, without pulling the 

♦ That is, 25 1 81. ics. derling. This will appear a moderate 
price, compared with what we find in Varro (de Re Ruftic. L. iii. 
c. %.), viz. that Q. Azius, a fenator, gave four hundred thoufand 
iefterces for an afs ; and (lill more moderate, when compared with 
the account of Tavernier, that fome horfes in Arabia were valued 
at a hundred thoufand crowns. Piiny, in hb Natural Hiflory, fays« 
tfac price of Bucephalus was (ixteen talents. Sedecem talentuferunt 
ex PkUonki Pharfaiii grege tmptum, * 

Hid. Nat. lib. ^i, cap. 42. 
C^3 reins 
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reins too hard, or ufing either whip or fpOTt he (ct 
him a going. As ibon as he perceived his uncafincb 
abated) and that he wanted only to run, jie put him in 
a full gallop, and puihed him on both with the voice 
and the fpur. 

Philip and all his court were in great diftrefs for him 
at firft, and a profound filence took place. But when . 
the prince had turned him and brought him ftraight 
back, they all received him with loud acclamations, 
except his father, who wept for joy, and kifling him, 
faid, ^* Seek another kingdom, my fon, that may be 
^' worthy of thy abilities ; for Macedonia is too fmall 
** for thee." Perceiving that he did not eafily Tub- 
mit to authority, becaufe he would not be forced to 
any thing, but that he might be led to his duty by tlie 
gentler hand of reafon, he took the method ot perfua- 
iion rather than of command. He faw that his edu^ • 
cation was a matter of too great importance to be 
traded to the ordinary mafters in mufic and the com- 
mon circle of fciences ; and that his genius (to ufe 
the expreffion of Sophocles^ required 

The rudder* s guidance and the curb*s rejiraint. 

He therefore fent for Ariftotle, the moft celebrated 
and learned of all the philofophers ; and the reward 
he gave him for forming his fon was not only honour- 
able, but remarkable for its propriety. He had for- 
merly difmantled the city of Stagira, where that phi- 
lofopher was born, and now he rebuilt it, and re-efta- 
bliihed the inhabitants, who had either fled or been 
reduced to flavery *. He alfo prepared a lawn, called 
Mieza, for their ftudies and literary conveifations; 
where they (till ihew u$ Ariilotle's (tone feats and 
ihady walk'^^ 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and 
political knowledge, but was ^Mo inftrufted in thofe 
more fecret and profound branches of fcience, which 

* Pliny the elder, and Va)eria3 Maximur, tell us, that Stagira 
yiZ5 rebuilt by Alexander, ^p4 this when Aridotie was very old. 

they 
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th^ call acroamatic ^d tpoptic, and which they did 
noi communicate to every common fcholar*. For 
when Alexander was in Afia, and received informa- 
tion that Ariftotle had publiflied fome books in which 
thofe points were difcuffed, he wrote him a letter in 
behalf of phiiofophy, in which he blamed the courfe 
he had taken. The following is a copy of it : 

*' Alexander to Ariftotle, profperity. You did wrong 
^ in publifhing the acroaniatic parts of fciencef. In 
** what fhall we differ from others, if the fublimer 
** knowledge which we gained from you, be made 
^* common to all the world ? For my part, I had ra- 
•' ther excel the bulk of mankind in the fuperior parts 
^* of learning, than in the extent of power and do- 
•' minion. Farewel/* 

Ariftotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, 
and by way of excufe for himfelf, made anfwer, that 
thofe points were publifhed and not publiihed. In fad, 
his book of metaphyfics is written in fuch a manner, 
that no one can learn that branch of fcience from it, 
much lefs teach it to others : it ferve$ only to refrefli 
the memoriesof thofe who have been taught by a mafter. 

It appears alfo to me, that it was by Ariftotle rather 
than any other perfon, that Alexander was af&fted in 
the ftudy of phyfic. For he not only loved the 
theory, but the practice too, as is clear from his ^pif* 
ties, where we find that he prefcribed to his friends 
medicines and a proper regimen. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural third 
of knowledge made him a man of extenfive reading. 
The Iliad he thought, as well as called, a portable 
treafure of military knowledge ; and he had. a copy 
correded by Ariftotle, which is called the cajktt copy J. 

One- 

♦ The fcholars in general were inftrudted only in the exoteric doc- 
trioes. Vid. Aul. Gell. lib* %%. cap. 5. 

f Do^rines taught by private communication, and delivered viv^ 
voce, 

X He kept it in a rich cafkct found among the (boils of Darius. 
A corrc^ copy of this edition, revifcd by Ariftotle, (jaUifthenc«, aijd 

Q 4 Anaxarchusj 
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Oneficritus infbnns U8» that he ufed to lay it under 
his pillow with his fword. As he could not find many 
other books in the upper provinces of Aiia, he wrote 
to Harpalus for a fupply ; who fent him the works of 
Philiftus, mod of the tragedies of Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, and iEfchylus, and the Dithyrambics of Telet 
tus* and Philozenus. 

Ariftotle was the man he admired in his younger 
years, and, as he faid himfelf, he had no lefs affe£bon 
for him than for his own father : " From one he de- 
" rived the bleffing of life, from the other the bleff- 
" ing of a good Ufe." But afterwards he looked 
upon him with an eye of fufpicion. He never, in- 
deed, did the philofopher any harm; but the tefti- 
monies of his regard being neithetJfo extraordinary 
nor fo endearing as before, difcovered fomething of a 
coldnefs. However, his love of philofophy, which 
he was either born with, or, at leaft, conceived at 
an early period, never quitted his foul ; as appears 
from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents 
he fent Zenocratesf, and his attentions to Dandamis 
and Calunus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition againft By- 
zantium, Alexander was only fixteen years of age, yet 
he was left regent of Macedonia, and keeper of the 
feaL The Medari | rebelling during his regency, he 

Anaxarchus, was publifhcd after the death of Alexander. " Darius 
*' (faid Alexander) ufed to keep his ointments in this caAiet j but 
" I, who have no time to anoint myielf, will convert it to a ttoUer 
'* ufc." 

* Telclhis was a poet of fome reputationi^ and a monuknent Wft 
created to his memory by Aridnitus the Sycionian t3rrant, Prot'oge- 
ties was fent for to paint this monument, and not arriving witbib 
the limited time, was in danger of the tynmt's difpleafure ; but dib 
' celerity and excellence of bis execution faved him. Philoxenus was 
bis fcholar. Philiftus was an hiftorian often cited by Plutarch. 

f The philofopher took but a fmall part of this money, andTent 
the reft back ; telling the giver he had more occafion for it himfdf, 
becaufe he had more people to mmntain. 

J We know of no fuch people as the MeJari; but a people caHed 
Af^ili there was in Thrace, who, as Livy tcUs us (1. xxvi.), ufed to 
Inake imDads into Macedonia. 

attacked 
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attacked and overthrew them, took their city, expelled 
the barbarians, planted there a colony of people col- 
ieded from various parts, and gave it the name of 
AJexandropolis. He fought in the battle of Chaeronea 
againfl the Greeks, and is faid to have been the firft 
man that broke the facred liaml of Thebans. In our 
times an old oak Vi^s fhewn near the Cephifus, called 
At€xanda^6' Oak, becaufe his tent had been pitched 
under it ; and a piece of ground at no great diftance^ 
in which the Macedonians had buried their dead. 

This early difplay of great talents made Philip very^ 
fond of his fon, fo that it was with pleafure he. heard 
the Macedonians call Alexander Aiw^, and him only 
genera/. But the troubles which his new marriage 
and his amours caufed in his family, and the bicker- 
ings among the women dividing the whole kingdom 
into parties, involved him in many quarrels with his 
fon ; all which were heightened by Olympias, who, 
being a woman of a jealous and vindiftive temper, in- 
feired Alexander with unfavourable fentiments of his 
rather. The mifunderftanding broke out into a flame 
on the following occafion. Philip fell in love with a 
young lady named Cleopatra, at an unfeafonable time 
of life, and married her. When they were celebrat- 
ing the nuptials, her uncle Attains, intoxicated with 
liquor, defired the Macedonians to intreat the gods 
that this marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might pro* 
duce a lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, pro- 
voked at this, faid, *' What then, doft thou take me 
'^^ for a baflard ?'* and at the fame time threw his cup 
at his head. Hereupon Philip rofe up and drew his 
fword ; but fortunately for them both, his paffion iand 
the wine he had drank, made him ftumble, and he fell. 
Alexander taking an infolent advantage of this circum*- 
Ifance, faid, *' Men of Macedon, fee there the man 
** who was preparing to pafs from Eiuropc into Afia! 
*^ he is not able to pafs from one table to another 
** without falling.'* After this infult, he carried off 

Olympias, 
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Olympias, and placed her in Epirus. inyricum was 
the country he pitched upon for his own retreat. 

In the mean time, Demaratus^who had engagements 
of hofpitality with the royal family of Macedon, and 
who, on that account, could fpesik his mind freely, 
earner to pay Philip a vifit. After the firft civilities, 
Philip alked him " What fort of agreement fubfifted 
*' among the Greeks ?** Demaratus anfwered, ** There 
** is, doubtlefs, much propriety in your enquiring af- 
" ter the harmony of Greece, who have filled your 
*' own houfe with fo much difcord and diforder.** 
This reproof brought Philip to himfelf, and through 
the mediation of Demaratus, he prevailed with Alex- 
ander to return. 

But another event foon difturbed their repofe. 
Pexodorus, the Perfian governor in Caria, being dc- 
firous to draw Philip into a league offenfive and de- 
fenfive, by means of an alliance between their fami- 
lies, offered his elded daughter in marriage to Ari- 
daeus, the fon of Philip, and fent Ariftocritus into 
Macedonia to treat about it. Alexander's friends and 
his mother now infufed notions into him again, though 
perfeftly groundlefs, that, by fo noble a match, and 
the fupport confequent upon it, Philip defigned the 
crown for Aridaeus. 

Alexander, in the uneafinefs thefe fufpicions gave 
iiim, fent one Theflalus, a player, into Caria, to dc- 
fire the grandee to pafs by Aridaeus, who was of fpu* 
rious birth, and deficient in point of underftanding, 
and to take the lawful heir to the crown into his sd- 
liance. Pexodorus was infinitely more pleafed with 
this propofaK But Philip no fooner had intelligence 
of it^ than he went to Alexander's apartment, taking 
along with him Philotas, the fon of Parmenio, one of 
his mofl intimate friends and companions, and, in his 
prefence, reproached him with his degeneracy and 
meannefs of fpirit, in thinking of being fon-in-law 
to a man of Caria, one of the ilaves of a barbarian 

king. 
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king. At the fame time he wrote to the Corint^ans*, 
infifting that they fhould fend ThefTalus to him in 
chains. Harpalus and Nearchus, Phrygius and Pto- 
lemv, feme of the other companion^ 01 the prince, ht 
bamflied. But Alexander afterwards recalled them, 
and treated them with great diftindion. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Paufanias 
being abufed by order of Attains and Cleopatra, and 
not having juitice done him for the outrage, killed 
Philip who refufed that juftice. Olympias was 
thought to have been principally concerned in inciting 
the young man to that aft of revenue ; but Alexander 
did not efcape uncenfured. It is laid that when Pau^ 
fanias applied to him, after having been fo diihonour* 
ed, and lamented his misfortune, Alexander^ by way 
of anfwer, repeated that line in the tragedy of Medeaf, 

•' The bridal fat her, bridegroom, and the bride.^ 

It mud be acknowledged, however, that he caufed di- 
ligent fearch to be made after the perfons concerned 
in the aflailination, and took care to have them pu* 
niihed; and he exprefled his indignation at Olym- 
piads cruel treatment of Cleopatra in his abfence. 

He was only twenty years old when he fucceeded tor 
the crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces 
by dangerous parties, and implacable animofities. 
The barbarous nations, even thofe that bordered 
upon Macedonia, could not brook fubje£tion, and 

* Theilalas, upon his return from Alia, muil have retired to Co* 
fintfa ; for the Corinthians had nothing to do in Carta. 

t This is the :88th ver(e of the Medea of Euripides, To give 
the context — Creon fays. 

The perfons meant in the tragedy were Jafon^ Creufa and Creon ; 
and in Alexander's application of it, Philip is the bridegroooit 
Cleopatra the bride, and Attalus the father. 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus^ is by Arrian called Eurydice^ 
L.ii.c 14. 

thcjr 
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they longed for their natural kings. Philip had fob- 
dued Greece by his vidorious arms, but not ha:ving 
had time to accuftom her to the yoke, he had thrown 
matters into confufion, rather than produced any firm 
fettlement, and he left the whole in a tumultuous 
ftate. The young king's Macedonian counfellors, 
alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, advifed 
him to give up Greece entirely, or at leaft to make no 
attempts upon it with the fword ; and to recai the 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, 
by applying healing meafures to the beginning of tne 
revolt. Alexander, on the contrary, was of opinion^ 
that the only way to fecurity, and a thorough efta- 
blifliment of his affairs, was to proceed with fpirit 
and magnanimity. For he was perfuaded, that if he 
appeared to abate of his dignity in the leaft article, 
iie would be univerfally infulted. He therefore quiet- 
ed the commotions, and put a flop to the rifing wars 
among the barbarians, by marching with the utmoft 
expedition as far as the Danube, where he fought a 
great battle with Syrmus, king of the Triballi, and 
defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the 
Thebans had revolted, and that the Athenians had 
adopted the fame fentiments, he refolved to Ihew them 
he was no longer a boy, and advanced immediately 
through the pafs of Thermopylae, '* Demofthenes,'* 
faid he, *' called me a boy, while I was in Ulyricum, 
*« and among the Triballi, and a ftrippling when in 
** Theffaly ; but 1 will fliew him before the walb of 
" Athens that I am a man. '* 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he 
was willing to give the inhabitants time to change 
their fentiments. He only demanded Phcenix and 
Prothytes, the firft promoters of the revolt, and pro- 
claimed an amnefty to all the reft. But the Thebans, 
in their turn, demanded that he fhould deliver up to 
them Philotas and Antipater, and invited by found of 
trumpet all men to join them, who chofe to affift in 
. recovering the liberty of Greece. Alexander then 

gave 
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gave the reins to the Macedotuans^.and (he war began. 
\¥ith great fury* The Thebans who had the cond)at 
to maintain againft forces vaftly fuperior in number, 
behaved with a courage and ardour hr above their 
ftrength. But when the Macedonian garriibn fell 
down from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, 
they Were furrounded on all fides, and moft of them 
cut in pieces. The city was taken, phmdered, and 
levelled with the ground. ^ 

Alexander expeded that the reft of Greece, afio*^ 
xu&ed and intimidated by fo dreadful a punilhment a£ 
the Thebans, would fubmit in filence. Yet he found 
a more plaufible pretence for his feverity; givix^ 
cfut that his late proceedings were intended to gratify 
his' allies, being adopted in purfuance of complaints 
made againft Thebes by the people of Phods and Pla« 
teea. He exempted the priefts, all that the Macedo- 
nians were bound to by the ties of hoipitality, the pof« 
terity of Pindar, and fuch as had oppofed the revoh : . 
the reft he fold for (laves, to the number of thirt]^ 
thoufand. There were above fix thouiand killed in 
the battle. 

The calamities which that wretched dty fuffered, 
were various and horrible. A party of Thracians de« 
moliihed the houfe of Timoclea, a woman of quality 
and honour. 1 he foldiers carried off the booty ; and 
the captain, after having violated the lady, afked her 
whether (he had not fome gold and (liver concealed. 
She faid (he had ; and taking him alone into the gar« 
den, (hewed him a well, into which (he told him fhc 
had thrown every thing of value, when the city was 
taken. 1 he officer ftooped down to examine the well ; 
upon which (he pu(hed him in, and then difpatched 
him with ftones. The Thracians coming up, £sized 
and bound her hands, and carried her bdfore Alexan- 
der, who immediately perceived by her look and gait^ 
and the fearlefs manner in which (he followed that la- 
vage crew, that (he was a woman of quality and fupe- 
rior fentiments. The king demanded what flie was ? 

She 
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She anfwered, *^ I am the fifter of Theagenes^ wlio^ 
^ in capacity of general, fought Philip for the liber« 
*' ty of Greece, and fell at ChaBTonea." Alexander, 
admiring her anfwer, and the bold a£tion flie had per- 
formed, commanded her to be fet at liberty, and her 
children vith her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though 
they expreffed great concern at the misfortune of 
Thebes. For, though they were upon the point of 
celebrating the foaft of the great myfteries, th^ omit* 
ted it on account of the mourning that took place, 
and received fuch of the Thebans as efcaped the ge^^ 
neral wreck, with all imaginable kindnefs, into their 
dty. But, whether his fury, like that of a lion, was 
fiitiated widi blood, or whether he had a mind to ef- 
face a moft cruel and barbarous a£tion by an a& of 
clemency, he not only overlooked the complaints he 
had againft them, but deiired them to look well to 
their affairs, becaufe if any thing happened to him, 
Athens would give law to Greece. 

It is faid, the calamities he brought upon the The- 
bans, gave him uneafinefs long sdhter, and on that 
account he treated many others with lefs rigour. It 
is certain, he imputed the murder of Clitus, which 
he committed in his wine, and the Macedonian's 
daftardly refiifal to proceed in the Indian expedition, 
through which his wars and his glory were left im- 
perfed, to the anger of Bacchus, the avenger of 
Thebes. And there was not a Theban who furvived 
the fatal overthrow, that was denied any favour he 
requefted of him. Thus much concerning the The- 
ban war. 

A general affembly of the Greeks being held at the 
liUimus of Corinth, they came to a refolution to fend 
their quotas with Alexander againft the Perfians, and 
he was unanimoufly elefted captain-general. Many 
ftatefmen and philofophers came to congratulate him 
on the occaiion ; and he hoped that Diogenes of Si- 
nope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of the 

number. 
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number. Finding, however, that he made but little 
account of Alexander, and that he preferred the en- 
joyment of his leifure in a part of the fuburbs called 
Cranium, he went to fee him. Diogenes happened to 
be lying in the fun ; and at the approach of fo many 
people, he raifed himfelf up a little, and fixed his 
eyes upon Alexander. The king addrefTed him in an 
obliging manner, and aiked him, ** If there was any 
** thing he could fervc him in?" " Only (land a little 
^^ out of my fun-ihine,'' faid Diogenes. Alexander, 
we are told, was ftruck with fuch furprife at finding 
himfelf fo little regarded, and law fomething fo great 
in that careleilnefs, that, while his courtiers were ri- 
diculing the philofopher as a monfter, he faid, ^* If I 
f^ were not Alexander, I (hould wifh to be Diogenes." 

He chofe to confult the oracle about the event of 
the war, and for that purpofe went to Delphi. He 
happened to arrive there on one of the days called in- 
aufpicious, upon which the law permitted no man to 
put his queftion. At firft he fent to the prophetefs, 
to intreat her to do her office ; but finding fhe refufed 
to comply, and alleged the law in her excufe, he went 
himfelf, and drew her by force into the temple. Then^ 
as if conquered by his violence, fhe faid, '^ My fon, 
'^ thou art invincible." Alexander hearing this, 
faid, '' He wanted no other anfwer, for he had the 
" very oracle he defired," 

When he was on the point of fetting out upon 
his expedition, he ha.d many figns from the divine 
powers. Amone the reft, the ftatue of Orpheus in 
Libethra *, which was of cyprefs wood, was in a pro* 
fiife fweat for feveral days. The generality appre- 
hended this to be an ill prefage ; but Ariflander bade 
thiem difmifs their' fears. " It fignified," he faid, 
*\ that Alexander would perform aoions fo worthy to 

* This Libethra was in the cobntry of the Odiyf« in Thrace. 
But betide this city or mouDt«un in Thrace there was the Cate of 
the Nymphs of Libethra on Mount Helicon^ probftbly fo denotntnat- 
|d by Oipheus. 

" be 
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<^ be celebrated, that they would coft the poets aii4 
^ muficians much labour and fweat/* 

As to the number of his troops, thofe that put it at 
the leaft, fay, he carried over thirty thoufand foot 
and five thoufand horfe ; and they who put it at the 
moft, tell us, his army confifted of thirty-four thou- 
fand foot and four thoufand horfe. The money pro« 
vided for their fubfiftence and pay, according to Arif« 
tobulus, was only feventy talents ; Duris fays, he had 
no more than would maintain them one month : but 
Oneficritus affirms, that he borrowed two hundred 
talents for that purpofe. 

However, though his provifion was fo finall, he 
chofe, at his embarkation, to enquire into the cir« 
cumflances of his friends ; and to one he gave a fisum, 
to another a village ; to this the revenue of a borough, 
and to that of a poft. When in this manner he had 
difpofed of almoft all the eftates of the crown, Per- 
diccas aflced him, ** What he referved for himfelf ?" 
The king anfwered, "Hope/' «« Well,*' replied Per- 
diccas, " we who fliare in your labours, will alfo take 
•* part in your hopes/' In confequence of which^ 
he refufed the eftate allotted him, and fome others of 
the king's friends did the fame. As for thofe who 
accepted his offers, or applied to him for favours, he 
ferved them with equal pleafure ; and by thefe means 
mofl of his Macedonian revenues were diftributed 
and gone. Such was the fpirit and difpolition with 
which he pafled the Hellefpont. 

As foon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where 
he facrificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the 
heroes. He alfo anointed the pillar upon Achilles's 
tomb with oil, and ran round it, with his friends, 
naked, according to the cuftom that obtains j after 
which he put a crown upon it, declaring, ** He thought 
** that hero extremely happy, in having found a 
" faithful friend while he lived, and after his death 
*' an excellent herald to fet forth his praife." As he 

went 
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went about the city to look upon the curicfities, be 
was alked, whether he chofe to fee Paris's lyre I " 1 
« fet but little value/* faid he, " upon the lyre of 
^ Faris ; but it would give me pleafure to fee that of 
** Achilles, to which he fung the glorious aflions of 
«* the brave."* 

In the mean time, Darius's generals had affembled 
a great army, and taken poft upon the banks of the 
Granicus ; fo that Alexander was under a neceffity of 
fighting there, to open the gates of Afia. Many of 
his officers were apprehenfive of the depth of the ri- 
ver ; and the rough and uneven banks on the other 
fide ; and fome thought a proper regard fliould be 
raid to a traditionary ufage with refped to the time. 
For the kings of Macedon ufed never to march out 
to war in the month Daifius. Alexander cured them 
of this piece of fuperftition, by ordering that month to 
be called the fecond Artemi/ius. And when Parme- 
nio objefted to his attempting a paflage fo late in the 
day, he faid, " The Hellefpont would blufli, if, after 
^ having paffed it, he fhould be afraid of the Grani* 
" cus." At the fame time he threw himfelf into the 
ftream with thirteen troops of horfe : and as he ad- 
vanced in the face of the enemy's arrows, in fpite of 
the fteep banks which were lined with cavalry well 
armed, and of the rapidity of the river, which often 
bore him down or covered nim with its waves, his mo- 
tions Teemed rather the eflfefts of madnefs than found 
fenfe. He held on, however, till, by great and fuprif- 
ing efforts, he gained the oppofite banks, which the 
mud made extremely ffippcry and dangerous. When 
he was there, he was forced to ftand an engagement 
with the enemy hand to hand, and with great confufion 

* This anudes to that paflage in the ninth book of the Iliad : 

" Amus'd at cafe the god-like man they found, 
•' Pleaa'd with the folemn haq>'s harmonious found ; 
" With this he foothcs his angiy foul, and lings 
'' Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings/* 

PoP£. 
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on his part, becaufe they attacked his men as faft as 
they came over, before he had time to form them. For 
the Perfian troops charging with loud (houts, and with 
horfe againft horfe, made good ufe of their fpears } 
and, when thofe were broken, of their fwords. 

Numbers preflfed hard on Alexander, becaufe he 
was eafy to be diftinguiihed both by his buckler, and 
by his creft, on each (ide of which was a large and 
beautiful plume of white feathers. His cuirafs was 
pierced by a javelin at the joint, but he efcaped unhurt. 
After this, Rhoefaces and Spithridates, two officers of 

freat diftinftion, attacked him at once. He avoided 
pithridates with great addrefs, and received Rhoefaces 
with fuch a (troke of his fpear upon his breaiUplate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then he drew his fword to 
difpatch him ; but his adverfary ftill maintained the 
combat. Meanwhile, Spithridates came up on one 
fide of him, and raiiing himfelf up on his horfe, gave 
him a blow with his battle-axe, which cutoff hig 
creft, with one fide of the plume. Nay the force of it 
was fuch, that the helmet could hardly refift it ; it even 
penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to re- 
peat his ftroke, when the celebrated Clitus* prevented 
him, by running him through the body with his fpear* 
At the fame time Alexander brought Rhoefaces to the 
ground with his fword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with fo much fury, 
the Macedonian /;A///^;^r paffed the river, and then the 
infantry likewife engaged. The enemy made no fifreat 
or long refinance, but foon turned their backs and fled 
all but the Grecian mercenaries, who makine a fland 
upon an eminence, defired Alexander to give nis word 
of honour that they fhould be fpared. But that prince, 
influenced rather by his paifion tlian his reafon, inflead 
of giving them quarter advanced to attack them, and 

^ In the original it is KXirrec I paycu, Glitus the Gnat. But in 
Diodoms ( $02 & 503 ) we find KXiito? fAi^; , Clitus the Black | 
and Athenafus (539, C.) mentions KAi »t9^ Xivxtf ^ a Clitus ibe Fair, 
Plutarch^ therefore^ probably wrote it, • /mi^o^. 

was 
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fo warmly recdved, that he had his horfe killed 
.under him. It w^& not^ however, the famous Buce*- 
phalus. In this difpute he had more of his men killed 
and wounded, than in all the reft of the battle ; for 
here they had to do with experienced foldiers, who 
fought with a courage heightened by defpain 

The barbarians, we are told, loft in this battle twen- 
ty thoufand foot and two thoufand five hundred 
horie* } whereas Alexander had no more than thirty- 
fburf men killed, nine of which were of the infantry. 
To do honour to their memory^ he ereAed a ftatue to 
each of them in brafs, the workmanihip of Lyiippus. 
^d that the Greeks might have their (hare in the 
|dory of the day, he fent them prefents out of the fpoil : 
To the Athenians in particular he fent three hundred 
bucklers. Upon the reft of the fpoils he put this pomp- 
ous infcription, Wok by Alexakdek ths son op 
Philip AND THE Greeks (exceptino the La- 

CEDJBMONIANS) OF THE BARBARIANS IN AsiA* 

The greateft part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
.Other thines of that kind which he took from the Per- 
fians, he lent to his mother. 

The battle made a great and immediate change in the 
£ice of Alexander's aflFairs ; infomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Perfian empire on the mari- 
time fide, made its fubmifEon. All the other cities 
ibUowed its example, except Halicamaflus and Mile- 
tus ; thefe he took hj ftorm, and fubdued all the ad- 
jacent country. After this, he remained fome time 
m fufpence as to the courfe he fliould take. One 
while he was for going, with great expedition, to rifque 

* Some manufcripts mention only ten thoniimd foot killed^ which 
18 the number we have in Diodorus (505). Arrian (p. 45) makes 
the number of horfe killed only a thoufand. 

f Arrian (47) fays, there were about twcnty-firc of the king's 

y9wM6kiUed$ and of perfons of left note fixty horiis and thirty foot. 

OL Cortius informs iis, it was only the twen^-five friimds who had 

Aatues. They were ere6led at Dia/ a city of lucedonia, from whence 

CL MetcUus removed them long after^ and earned them- to Borne. 

R a aU 
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all upon the &te of one battle ^mth Darius ; anodicf 
while he was for firft reducing all the maritime pro* 
vinces ; that when he had exercifed and ftren^ened 
liimfelf by thofe intermediate anions and acqmfitions, 
he might then march againft that prince. 

There is a fpring in Lyda near the city of the 
Xanthians, which, they tell us, at that time turned it$ 
courfe of its own accord, and overflowing its banks, 
threw up a plate of brafs, upon which were engraved 
certain ancient characters, fignifying, " That the Per- 
** fian empire would one day come to a period, and 
** be deftroyed by the Greeks." Encouraged by this 
prophecy, he haftened to reduce all the coaft, as far as 
Phcenice* and Cilicia. His march through Pamphy- 
lia has afforded matter to many hiftorians for pomp« 
ous defcription, as if it was by the interpo(it!on of 
Heaven that the fea retired before Alexander, wfaich^ 
at other times, ran there with fo ftrong a current, that 
the breaker rocks at the foot of the mountain very feU 
dom were left bare. Menander, in his pleafant way, 
refers to this pretended miracle in one of his comedi^: 

How like great Alexander ! Do I feek 
A friend ? Spontaneous he prcfents himfelf. 
Have I to march where feas indignant roll ? 
The fea retires^ and there I march. 

But Alexander himfelf, in his epiftles, makes no mi« 
racle t of it, he only fays, " He marched fromPhafe- 
•* lis by the way called CUmux.^* 

He 

* This Pboenice, as Palmenus has obferved, ^^as a di(lri£i of Ly« 
cla or Pamphylia. 

t There is likewife a paffage in Strabo, which fully proves that 
there was no miracle in it. " Near the city of Phafelis/* fays he, 
*' between Lycia and Pamphylia, there is a (Kdlage by the fea-fide, 
'^ through which Alexander marched his armv. This paflage if 
*' ytry narrow^ and lies between the (hore and the mountain Cli- 
'* max, which overlooks the Pftmphylian fea. It is dry at low water, 
•' fo that travellers pafs through it with fafety j but when the fet is 
'' high, it is overflowed. It was then the winter feafon, and Alex- 
•'' ander, who depended much upon his good fortune, was reiblved 
" to &i out without flaying till the floods were abated ; fo that his 

" mci 
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He had flayed fome time at Phafelis ; and having 
found in the market-place a ftatue of Theodedes, who 
was of that place, but then dead, he went out one 
evening, when he had drunk freely at fupper, in mat 
querade, and covered the ftatue with garlands. Thus, 
in an hour of feftivity, he paid an agreeable compli-^ 
ment to the memory of a man with whom he former- 
ly had a connection by means of Ariftotle and philofo- 
phy. 

After this, he fubdued fuch of the Pifidians as had 
revolted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gor- 
dium, which is faid to have been the feat of the anci* 
ent'Midas, he found the famed chariot, faftened with 
cords made of the bark of the cornel-tree, and was in- 
formed of a tradition, firmly believed among the bar- 
barians, ^^ That the Fates had decreed the empire of 
^^ the world to the man who fhould untie the snot.'* 
Moft hiftorians fay, it was twifted fo many private 
ways, and the ends fo artfully concealed within, that 
Alexander, finding he could not untie it, cut it afunder 
with his fword, and fo made many ends inftead of two. 
But Ariftobulus affirms, that he eafily undid it, by 
taking out the pin which faftened tne yoke to the 
beam, and then drawing out the yoke itfelf. 

His next acquifitions were Paphlagonia and Cappa- 
docia ; and there news was brought him of the death 
of Memnon*, who was the moft refpeftable officer 

Darius 

'f men were forced to march up to the middle in water." Staab. 
Ub. xiv. 

Jofephus refers to this paflage of Alexander, to gain the more cre- 
dit among the Greeks and Romans to the paflage of the Ifraelites 
through the Red Sea. 

* Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with great fuc- 
oeis to reduce the Greek illands, and was on the point of invading 
Euboea, Darius was at a lofs whom to employ. While he was in 
this fufpence, Charidemus, an Athenian, who had fenred with great 
reputation under Philip of Macedon, but was now very zealous for 
the Perfian intere(l> attempted to fet the king and his minifters right. 
*' While you, Sir," faid he to Darius^ *' are fjifc, the empire can 
^* never be in great danger. Let nuc th^xtfptc exhort you never 

R J "to 
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Barius had in the maritime parts of his kingdom, tad 
likely to have given the invader moft trouble. This 
confirmed him in his refolution of marching into Ac 
upper provinces of Alia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from 
Sula, full of confidence in his numbers, for his army 
confifled of no lefs than fix hundred thouiand comba- 
tants ; and greatly encouraged beiides by a dream, 
which the AJagi had interpreted rather in the manner 
they thought would pleafe him, than with a r^ard 
to {>robability. He dreamt, <^ That he faw the Bla- 
^^ cedonian phalanx all on fire, and that Alexander, 
** in the drefs which he, Darius, had formerly worn, 
^^ when one of the kings couriers*, a&ed as his fer- 
^^ vant ; after which Alexander went into the temple 
^* of Belus, and there fuddenly difappeared.'' By mis 
Heaven feems to have fignified, that profperity and 
honour would attend the Macedonians ; and that Alex« 
ander would become mailer of Afia, like Darius be- 
fore him, who of a fimple courier, became a king ; 
but that he would neverthelefs foon die, and leave his 
glory behind him. 

Darius was ftill more encouraged by Alexander's 
long flay in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the ef« 
fe£t of his fear. But the real caufe of his flay was fick* 
nefs, which fome attribute to his great fatigues, and 



" to cxpofc your perfon, but to make choice of fonae able general 
'* to march againft your enemy. One hundred thoufand men will 
'^ be more than fufficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries^ 
" to compel him to abandon thb enterprize ; and if you will honour 
*' me with the command^ I will be accountable for the fncceis of 
*' what I advife.** Darius was ready to accede to the propofal > but 
the Periian grandees, through env}', accufed Charidemus of a trea* 
fonable deiign, and effected his ruin. Darius repented in a few days, 
but it was then too late. That able counfeilor and general was 
condemned and executed. DiOD. Sic. L. xvii. Cu&t. L. iii. 

* In the text A^Avfcf . But it appears' from Hefychius and Suidai 
that it (hould be read Ar«»^. It is the Perfian word ifian^, 
ftator (from Jade, dare), with a Greek termination -, and we learn 
from Cicpro, thaty?a/ir fignifics a courier. 

Others 
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otha^ to his bathing in the river Cydnus, whofe water 
is extremely cold. His phyficians durft not give him 
any medicines, becaufe they thought thenxfelves not fo 
certain of the cure, as of the danger they muft incur 
in the application; for they feared, that the Macedo- 
nians, if they did not fucceed, would fufped them of 
fome bad pradice. Philip, the Arcananian, faw how 
defperate the king's cafe was, as well as thereil; but, 
befide the confidence he had in his friendfliip, he 
thought it* the higheft ingratitude, when his mafter was 
in fo much danger, not to riik fomething with him, in 
ezhaufting all ms art for his relief. He therefore at- 
tempted the cure, and found no difficulty in perfuading 
the king to wait with patience till his medicine was 
prepared, or to take it when ready; fo defirous was he 
of a fpeedy recovery, in order to profecute the war; 

In the mean time, P^umenio fent him a letter from 
the camp, advifmg him " to beware of Philip, whom 
** he faid, Darius had prevailed upon, by prefents of 
^ infinite value, and the promife of his daughter in 
•* marriage, to take him off by poifon," As foon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his piU 
low, without (hewing it to any of his friends. The 
time appointed being come, PhiUp, with the king's 
friends, entered the chamber, having the cup which 
contained the medicine in his hand. The king re- 
ceived it freely and without the leaft marks of fufpi* 
don, and at the fame time put the letter in his hands. 
It was a finking fituation, and more interefting than 
wy fcene in a tragedy ; the one reading while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, 
)>ut with a very different air. The king with an open 
and unembarraffed countenance, expreffed his regard 
for Philip, and the confidence he had in his honour ; 
Phiiip's look fhewed his indignation at the calumny. 
Qae while he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
protefting his fidelity ; another while he threw him* 
felf down by the bed-fide, entreating his mafter to be 
of good courage and truft to his care* 

R4 The 
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The medicine, indeed, was fo ftrong^ and over- 
powered his fpirits in fuch a manner, thki at fird he 
was fpeechlefs, and difcovered fcarcely any lign of fenfe 
or life. But afterwards he was foon relieved by this 
faithful phyfician*, and recovered fo well that to wis 
able to ihew himfelf to the Macedonians, whofe diftreft 
did not abate till he came perfonally before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian 
fugitive, named Amyntas, who knew perfeftly well 
the difpodtion of Alexander. This man, perceiving 
that Darius prepared to march through the flraits in 
queft of Alexander, begged of him to remain where 
he was, and take the advantage of receiving an ene« 
my, fo much inferior to him m number, upon large 
and fpadous plains. Darius anfwered, '^ He was afraid 
** in that cafe the enemy would fly without coming to 
*< an adion, and Alexander efcape him." ** If that 
*' is all your fear,'* replied the Macedonian, " let it 
«« give you no farther uneafinefs ; for he will come to 
** feek you, and is already on his march." However, 
his reprefentations had no effed : Darius fet out for 
Cilicia; and Alexander was making for Syria in queft 
of him. But happening to mifs each other in the 
night, thev both turned back ; Alexander rejoicing in 
his good fortune, and haftenuig to meet Danus in the 
flraits J while Darius endeavoured to difengage him- 
felf, and recover his former camp. For by this time 
he was fenfible of his error in throwing himfelf into 
ground hemmed in by the fea on the one fidfe, and the 
mountains on the other, and interfered by the river 
Pinarus; fo that it was impradicable for cavalry, and 
his infantry could only aft in fmall and broken parties, 
while, at the fame time, this fituation was extremely 
convenient for the enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the fcenc 
of action ; but the Ikilfiil difpofition of his forces con- 
tributed fUll more to his gaining the viflory. As his 

* In three day? time. 
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army was very fmall in comparifon of that of Darius, 
he took care to draw it up fo as to prevent its being 
furroundedy by ftretching out his right wing farther 
than the enemy's left. In that wing he aded in per- 
fon, and, fighting in the foremoft ranks, put the bar- 
barians to tlight. He was wounded, however, in the 
thigh, and, according to Chares, by Darius, who en- 
gaged him hand to hand. But Alexander, in the ac- 
count he gave Antipater of the battle, does not men- 
tion who it was that wounded him. He only fays, he 
received a wound in his thigh by a fword, and that no 
dangerous confequences followed it. 

The vidory was a very fignal one ; for he killed 
above a hundred and ten thoufand of the enemy *• 
Nothing was wanting to complete it but the talung 
of Danus ; and that prince efcaped narrowly, having 
got the flart of his purfucr only by four or five 
nirlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, 
and returned with them to his Macedonians. He 
found them loading themfelves with the plunder, of 
the enemy's camp, which was rich and various; 
though Darius, to make his troops fitter for aftion, 
had left moft of the baggage in Damafcus. The 
Macedonians had referved for their mafter the tent of 
Darius, in which he found officers of the houfehold 
magnificently clothed, rich furniture, and great quan- 
tities of gold and filver. 

As foon as he had put oflfhis armour, he went to 
Ae bath, faying to thofe about him, " Let us go and 
** refrefh ourfelves, after the fatigues of the field, in 
•* the bath of Darius.'* " Nay, rather,'* faid one of 
his friends, " in the bath of Alexander ; for the goods 
^* of the conquered are, and fhould be called, the con« 
^* queror's.** When he had taken a view of the ba- 
fons, vials, boxes, and other vafes curiouily wrought 
in gold, and had fmelt the fragrant odours of eflences, 
and feen the fplendid furniture of fpacious apartments, 

* Diodorus fajs a hundred and thirty thoufand. 

he 
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he tamed to his fHends, and faid^ ^ This, then, k 
** feems, it was to be a king*!** 

As he was fitting down to table, an account was 
brought him, that among the prifoners were the mo^ 
ther and wife of Darius, and two unmarried dauglw 
ters ; and that upon feeing his chariot and bow, they 
broke out into great lamentations, concluding that he 
was dead. Alexander, after feme paufe, during which 
he was rather commiferating their misfortunes, than 
rejoicing in his own fuccefs, fent Leonatus to afliire 
them, '^ that Darius was not dead ; that they had no- 
^^ thing to fear from Alexander, for his difpute with 
^ Darius was only for empire ; and that they (hould 
^^ find themfelves provided for in the fame manner as 
** when Darius was in his greateft profperity.'* If 
this meifage to the captive princefles was gracious and 
humane, his a&ions were mil more fo. He allowed 
them to do the funeral honours to what Perfians they 
pleafed, and for that -purpofe fumiihed them out of 
the fpoils with robes, and all the other decorations that 
were cuftomary. They had as many domeftics, and 
were ferved, in all refpefts, in as honourable a manner 
as before ; indeed, their appointments were greater* 
But there was another part of his behaviour to them 
ftill more nobly and princely. Though they were 
now captives, he confidered that they were ladies, not 
only of high rank, but of great modefty and virtue, 
and took care that they fhould not hear an indecent 
word, nor have the leaft caufe to fufped any danger 
to their honour. Nay, as if they had been in a holy 
temple, or afylum of virgins, rather than in an ene-» 
my's camp, they lived unfeen and imapproached, in 
the moft facred privacy. 

It is faid, the wife of Darius was one of the moft 
beautiful women, as Darius was one of the tailed and 
handfomefl men in the world, and that thdr daughter! 

* As if he had faid, " Could a king place his happinefs in fuch 
" enjoyments as thcfe ?'* For Alexander waa not, till long after' 
this, corrupted by the Perfian luxur)-. 

inu(;h 
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much rdTembled them. But Alexander, no doubt^ 
thought it more glorious and worthy of* a king to 
conquer himfelf than to fubdue his enemies ^ and, 
therefore, never approached one of them. Indeed, 
his continence was fuch, that he knew not any woman 
before his marriage, except Bariine, who became a 
widow by the death of her hufband Memnon, and was 
taken pnfoner near Damafcus. She was well verfed 
in the Greek literature, a woman of the moft agree- 
able temper, and of royal extraflion ; for her father 
Artabazus was grandfon to a king of Perfia*. Ac- 
cording to Ariftobulus, it was Parmemo that put 
Alexander upon this connedion with fo accomplifhed 
a woman, whofe beauty was her leaft perfe£tion. As 
for the other female captives, though they were tall 
and beautiful, Alexander took no farther notice of 
them than to fay, by way of jeft, ** What ey&>fores 
" thefe Perfian women are !" He found a counter- 
charm in the beauty of felf-government and fobriety ; 
and, in the (trength of that, pafled them by, as fo 
many ftatues. 

Fmloxenus, who commanded his forces upon the 
coaft, acquainted him by letter, that there was one 
Ilieodorus, a Tarentine, with him, who had two beau* 
tiful boys to fell, and defired to know whether he 
cbofe to buy them. Alexander was fo much incenfed 
at this application, that he afked his friends feveral 
times, ^^ What bafe inclinations Philoxenus had ever 
^ feen in him, that he durft make him fo infamous a 
" propofal ?" In his anfwer to the letter, which was 
extremely fevere upon Philoxenus, he ordered him to 
difmifs Theodorus and his vile merchandize together* 
He likewife reprimanded young Agnon, for offering 
to purchafe Crobylus for him, whofe beauty was fa- 
mous in Corinth. Being informed, that two Macedo- 
nians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted 
the wives of fome of his mercenaries, who ferved un- 

^ Son to a king of Perfia*s daughter. 

der 
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der Parmenio, he ordered that officer to enqmre into 
the affair, and if they were found guilty, to put them 
to death, as no better than favages bent on the deftmc- 
tion of human kind. In the fame letter, fpeaking of 
his own condu£b, he expreflfes himfelf in thefe terms ; 
** For my part, I have neither feen, nor defired to fee, 
^* the wife of Darius ; fo far from that, I have not 
*' fuffered any man to fpeak of her beauty before me.** 

He ufed to fay, " That fleep, and the commerce wiA 
^^ the fex, were the things that made him moft fenfible 
*' of his mortality/' For he confidered both weari- 
nefs and pleafure as the natural effeds of our weaknefs. 

He alfo was very temperate in eating. Of th» 
there ate many proofs ; and we have a remarkable 
one in what he faid to Ada, whom he called his mo* 
ther, and had made queen of Caria*. Ada, to cxpreft 
her affeftionate regards, fent him every day a number 
of excellent difhes, and a handfome ddert ; and at laft 
fhe fent him fome of her bed cooks and bakers. But 
he faid, '^ He had no need of them ; for he had been 
" fupplied with better cooks by his tutor Leonidas; 
'^ a march before day to drefs his dinner, and a light 
" dinner to prepare his fupper.*' He added, mat 
** the fame Leonidas ufed to examine the chefts and 
" wardrobes in which his bedding and clothes were 
*' put, left fomething of luxury and fuperfluity ihouid 
*' be introduced there by his mother." 

Nor was he fo much addifted to wine as he was 
thought to be. It was fuppofed fo, becaufe he pafled 
a great deal of time at table ; but that time was fpent 
rather in talking than drinkitig; every cup introducing 
fome long difcourfe. Befides, he never made thefe long 

* This princefs, after the death of her eldeft brother MaufolWi 
and his confort Artemilia, who died without children, fucceedcd 
to the throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom fhe had been 
married. Hidreus dying before her, Pexodorus, her third bro- 
ther, dethroned her, and after his death his fon»in*]aw Orontcs 
feizcd the crown. But Alexander reftorcd her to the pofleffion of 
her dominions. 

meals 
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aaeals but when he had abundance of Idfure upon his 
hands. When bufinefs called, he was not to be de- 
tained by wine, or fleep, or pleafure, or honourable 
love, or the moft entertaining fpeftacle, though the 
motions of other generals have been retarded by fome 
of thefe things. His life fufEciently confirms this af- 
fertion ; for, though very ihort, he performed in it in- 
numerable great adions. 

On his days of leifure, as foon as he was rifen he 
£icrificed to the>gods; after which he took his din- 
aer fitting. The reft of the day he fpent in hunting, 
or deciding the differences among his troops, or m 
heading and writing. If he was upon a march which 
did not require hafte, he would exercife himfelf in 
ihooting and darting the javelin, or in mounting and 
alighting from a chariot at full fpeed. Sometimes alfo 
he diverted himfelf with fowling and fox-hunting, as 
we find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be re- 
firelhed with the bath and with oil, he enquired of the 
ftewards of his kitchen, whether they had prepared 
every thing in a handfome manner for fupper. It 
was not till late in the evening, and when night was 
come on, that he took this meal, and then he eat in 
a recumbent pofture. He was very attentive to his 
guefts at table, that they might be ferved equally, and 
none negle6led. His entertainments, as we have al- 
ready obferved, lafted many hours ; but they were 
teagmened out rather by converfation than drinking. 
His converfation, in many refpefts, was more agree- 
able than that of moft princes, for he was not deficient 
m the graces of fociety. His only fault was his re- 
taining fo much of the foldier *, as to indulge a trou* 
blefome vanity. He would not only boaft of his own 
aftions, but fuffered himfelf to be cajoled by flatterers 
to an amazing degree. Thefe wretches were an in- 

♦' The ancients, In their comic pieces, ufed always to put the Rho- 
domontades in the chara6ler of a foldier. At prefent the army 
hare as little vanity as any fet of people whatever. 

tolerable 
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tolerable burden to the reft of the cpmpany, who did 
not choofe to contend vith them in adulation, nor jet 
to appear behind them in their opinion of thdr king^t 
achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had fo little regard for them^ 
that when the choiceft fruit and fiih were broQgiit 
him from diftant countries and feas, he would fisnd 
fome to each of his friends, and he very often left 
none for himfelf. Yet there was always a magnifi* 
cence at his table, and the expence rofe with his far* 
tune, till it came to ten thoufand drachmas for onecn* . 
tertainment. There it ftood ; and he did not fufo 
thofe who invited him to exceed that fum. 

After the battle of UTus he fent to Damafcus^ and 
feized the money and equipages of the Periians, toge- 
ther with their wives and children. On that occafion 
the Theflalian cavalry enriched themfelves mofL They 
had, indeed, greatly diilinguifhed themfelves iii die 
adion, and they were favoured with this commiffioa, , 
that they, might have the beft ihare in the Qxsfl. 
Not but that the reft of the army found fuffioettt 
booty ; and the Macedonians having once tafted the 
treafures and the luxury of the barbarians, hunted for 
the Periian wealth with all the ardour of hounds i^on 
fcent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great inmait- 
ance, before he went farther, to gain the mantiiiie 

?3wers. Upon application, the kings of Cyprus and 
hoenida made their fubmiflion : only Tyre held one. 
He befieged that city feven months, during whidt 
time he ereded vaft mounts of earth, plied it wi& his 
engines, and invefted it on the fide next the fi» with 
two hundred gallies. He had a dream in which he 
faw Hercules offering him his hand from the wall, and 
inviting him to enter. And many of the Tytians 
dreamt, ^^ that Apollo ^ declared he would go over to 

" Alex- 

^ ♦ One of the Tynans dreamt, he law Apollo flying from the 
city. Upon hia rqx>rting this to the peopWj; th^ would have 
iioned him, fuppofing that he did it to intimidate them. He was 

ohUge4s 
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^ Alexander, becaufe he was difpleafed with their 
** behaviour in the town*** Hereupon, the Tynans, 
as if the god had been a deferter taken in the fad, 
loaded his ftatue with chains, and nailed the feet to the 
pedeftal ; not fcrupling to call him an Alexandrift. In 
another dream Alexander thought he &w a latyr play- 
ing before him at fome diftance j and when he ad- 
."ranced to talte him, the lavage eluded his grafp. 
However, at laft, after much coaxing and taking 
many circuits round him, he prevailed with him to 
Anxender himfelE The interpreted, plaufibly enough, 
'divided the Greek term for Jatjfr into two Sa TyiH>s^ 
vA^li fignifies Tyre is thine. /They ftiU (hew us a 
fountain, near which Alexander is laid to have £eea 
•ibat vifiom 

About the middle of the fiege, he made an excurfion 
againft the Arabians who dwelt about Anti-Iibanus* 
There he ran a great riique of his life on account of 
ius preceptor Lyiimachus, who infifted on attending 
him ; being, as he alleged, neither older nor lels va- 
liant than Phcenix. But when they came to the 
hills, and quitted their horfes, to march up on foot, 
the reft of the party got far before Alexander and 
Lyiimachus* Night came on, and, as the enemy 
was at no great diftance, the king would not leave 
his preceptor borne down with fatigue and the weight 
of years. Therefore, while he was encouraging and 
helpng him forward, he was infenlibiy feparated from 
his troops ; and had a dark and very cold night to 
pals in an expofed and difmal fituation. In this per- 
|siexity, he obferved at a diftance a number of fcat- 
Cered fires, which the enemy had lighted ; and de« 
pending upon his fwiftnefs and adivity, as well as 
accuftomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difficulty, by taking a fhare in the labour and danger, 

obliged^ therefore^ to take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But 
the magiftrates, upon mature deliberation, refolved to fix one end of 
' a gold chain to the (latue of Apollo, and the other to the altar of 
Herculet. DxoDoa. Sic. lib. &vtu 

he 
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he ran to the next fire. After haiong killed two of 
the barbarians that fat watching it, he mzed a lighted 
brand, and haftened with it to his party, who fooa 
kindled a great fire. The fight of this fo intimida^ 
the enemy, that many of them fled, and thole who 
ventured to attack him, were repulfed with confider- 
able lofs. By thefe means he pafled the night in 
fafety, accorcUng to the account we have from 
Chares. 

As for the fiege, it was brought to a determinatioii 
in this manner. Alexander had permitted his main 
body to repofe themfelves, after the long and feveic 
fatigues they had undergone, and ordered only fome 
Imali parties to keep the Tyrians in play. In the 
mean time, Ariftander, his principal foothfayer, ot 
fered facrifices, and one day, upon infpeding the en- 
trails of the vidim, he boldly aflerted among thofc 
about him, that the city would certainly be taken 
that month. As it ha[^>ened then to be the laft day 
of the month, his afiertion was received with ridicule 
and fcorn. The king perceiving he was difconcerted, 
and making it a point to bring the prophecies of his 
minifters to completion, gave orders that the day 
fhould not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty- 
eighth of the month. At the fame time, he called 
out his forces by found of trumpet, and made a much 
more vigorous aflault than he at firil intended. The 
attack was violent, and thofe who were left behind in 
the camp, quitted it to have a fhare in it, and to 
fupport their fellow-foldiers ; infomuch that the Ty« 
rians were forced to give out, and the city was taken 
that very day. 

From thence he marched into Syria, and laid fiege 
to Gaza, the capital of that country. 'While he wat 
employed there, a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod 
of earth upon his fhoulder, and then going to perch 
on the crols cords with which they turned the engines, 
was entangled and taken. The event anfwered Ari- 
ftander's interpretation of this fign : Alexander was 

wounded 
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ivounclad in the Ihoulder, but he took the city. ' He 
fent moft of its fpoils to Olympias and Cleopatra, and 
others of his friends. His tutor Leonidas was not 
forgotton ; and the prefent he made him had fome- 
thing particular in it. It confifted of five hundred ti* 
lents* weight of frankincenfe, and a hundred of myrrh^ 
and was fent upon recolIe£Uon of the hopes he had 
conceived when a boy. It feems Leonidas one day 
had obferved Alexander at a facrifice throwing incenfe 
into the fire by handfiils; upon which he faid, 
•* Alexander, when you have conquered the coun- 
•* try where fpices grow, you may be thus hberal 
** or your inceiife j but, in the mean time, ufe what 
•' you have more fparinglv." He therefore wrote 
thus : " I have fent you mtnkincenfe and myrrh in 
^ abundance, that you may be no longer a churl to 
« the gods." 

A cafket being one day brought him, which ap- 
peared one of the moil curious and valuable things 
among the treafures and the whole equipage of Da- 
rius, he aiked his friends what they thought moft wor- 
thy to be put in it? Different things were propofed ; but 
he faid, ^' The Iliad moft deferved fuch a cafe." 
This particular is mentioned by feveral writers of 
credit. And if what the Alexandrians fay, upon 
the fsdth of Heraclides, be true. Homer was no bad 
auxiliary, or ufelefs counfellor, in the cou^fe of the 
war. They tell us, that When Alexander had con« 
quered Egypt, and determined to build there a great 
city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and called 
after his own name ; by the advice of his architeds he 
had marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing 
to lay the foundation, but a wonderful dream made 
him fix upon another fituation. He thought, a per- 

lb. oz. dat. gr. 
♦ The common Attic-talcnt in Troy- weight was 56 ii o 17J 
This talent conHfted of 60 Tnm(t 1 but there was 
another Attic talent, by fomc faid to confifl of 
80, by others of joo mina. The mina was ri 7 i5y 

The talent of Alexandria was 204 o ly 14 

Vol. IV. S ^ fon 
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foA vnth grey hair, and a very venerable afpe£fc« wj^ 
proached him, and repeated the following liiios ^^ 

High o'er a gidphy fca the Pharian ijle 
Fronts the deep roar of dffcmboguivg Nile. 

POFE. 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and 
went to Pharos, which at that time was an.iiland ly- 
ing a little above the Canohk mouth of the Nile, but 
now is joined to the continent by a caufeway. He no 
fooner caft his eyes upon the place, than he perceived 
the commodioufnefs of the fituation« It is a tongue of 
hnd, not unlike an IfthviuSy whofe breadth is pro- 
portionable to its length. On one fide it has a 
great lake, and on the other the fea, which there forms 
a capacious harbour*. This led him to declare, that 
*' Homer, among his other admirable qualifications, 
" was an excellent archited ;*' and he ordered a city 

* 'n^ Vf ft)« Tovo* tv^XoL hx^fora (rams ta^ irtt to^iut 9%ttm 
i^m ffVfAurrfw iviii;^^^ hthfytmaa ?,iiAt%9 Tf voV%i|v x«i Sl»Xji#0«t o ^^mm 
fuyaXu ttXtvrva'cit) . 

Dacier undcrrtanils this whole paflagc (which, as he obfcrvcs, if 
not without its difFtculties) 2s a deCcription of the ifle of Pharos. It 
certainly was the ille of Pharos that formed the harbour, which was 
a double one, and he adduces the authorities of Caefarand Virgil to 
prove that point. But how did the iile of Pharos lie between, or di- 
vide the fea and a great lake r Dacier takes Xi/aii!i> ti «-oV.ii» kx* ScAs^ 
0-A» to mean the fame as XifA>*;^ ^etf^aaaat. Alexandria, however, 
Hoes certainly (land between the lake Marea, or JMareotis, and the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, which may well enough be called a fea. 
And the word-Jiopywo-a does undoubtedly Ugmfy /vparti ft fig or dkid'utg. 

Our verfion of this pallagc is, moreover, conlinncd by the account 
which Ditxloriis ,the I^icilian gives of the fitiiation of Alexandria. 
That hillorian fays, it was feated very commrxiioully by the haven of 
Pharos ; the (ireeU were fo contrived as to admit the cooling breezes 
which refrelhed the air. Alexander ordered a broatl and high wall 
to be drawn iiround it, fo as to have the fea dole on one fide, anda^ 
great lake on the other. Its form refembled that of a foldier's c1nrir.r 
One large beautiful ftreet palled from gate to gate, being in breadth 
about a hundred feet, in length forty furlongs, or live miles. It 
became in after-ag«:3 fo rich and famous, that there were on its rolls 
xlwce hundred thouland freeman. Dioi). Sic. L, xvii, 

to 
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ko be planned fuitable to the ground, and its i^pen* 
daht conveniences. For "want of chalk, they made 
life of flour, which anfwered well enough upon a black 
foil, and they drew a line with it about the femi-cir« 
cular bay. The arms of this femi*circle were termi- 
nated by flrait lines, fo that the whole was in the form 
of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying thedefigh, on a fud- 
den an infinite number of large birds, of various kinds, 
rofc, like a black cloud, out of the river and the lake^ 
and lighting upon the place, eat up all the flour that 
was ufed in marking out the lines. AleS:ander was 
difturbed at the omen ; but the diviners encouraged 
him to proceed, by afliiring him, it was a fign that the 
dty he was going to build, would be bleft with fuch 
plenty, as to furnifli a fupply to all that fliould repair 
10 it from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architefts, 
and went to vifit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It 
was a long and laborious journey * ; and befide the 
fatigue, there were two great dangers attending it. 
The one was, that their water might fail, in a defert 
of many days' journey which afforded no fupply ; and 
. the other, that they might be furprifed by a violent 
fouth wind amidfl the waftes of fand, as it happened 
kmg before to the army of Cambyfes. The wind raifed 
the fand, and rolled it in fuch waves, that it devoured 
full fifty thoufand men. Thefe difficulties were con- 
lidered and reprefented to Alexander ; but it was not 

* As to his motives to this journey, hidorians difagrec. Arrian 
(L. ill. Ck 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Pcrfcus and Her- 
cules, the former of which had confulted that oracle, when he was 
difpatched again (I the Gorgans ; and the latter twice, viz. when he 
went into Libya againft Antaeus, and when he marched into Egypt 
againd Bufiris. Now, as Perfeus and Hercules gave themfeives out 
to be the fons of the Grecian Jupiter, fo Alexander had a mind to 
take Jupiter Ammon for his father. Maximus Tyriua (Si* m. xxv. ) 
itiforms us^ that he Went to difcover the fountains of the Nile ; and 
Juftin (L. xi. 0. ii.) fays, the intention of this vifit was to clear up 
bis mother's chAractcr, and to get himfelf the reputation ot a di\ inc 
origin. 
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eafy to divert him from any of his porpofes. Foitimf 
had fupported him in fuch a manner, that his refolu* 
tions were become invincibly flrong ; and his courage 
infpired him with fuch a fpirit of adventure, that he 
thought it not enough to be victorious in the fields but 
he mud conquer both time and place. 

The divine af&ftances which Alexander expefienced 
in this march, met with more credit than the oracles 
delivered at the end of it ; though thofe extraordinary 
affiftances in fome meafure confirmed the orades. 
In the firft place, Jupiter fent fuch a copious and c6n- 
ilant rain, as not only delivered them from all iiear of 
fufiering by thirft, but, by moiftening the (and and 
making it firm to the foot, made the air clear and fit 
for refpiration. In the next place, when they found 
the marks which were to ferve for guides to travellers, 
removed or defaced, and in confequence wandered up 
and doun, without any certain route, a flock of crows 
made their appearance, and direded them in the way* 
When they marched brifkly on, the crows flew with 
equal alacrity ; when they lagged behind, or halted, 
the crows alfo flopped. What is ftill flranger, Callif- 
thenes avers, that at night, when they happened to 
be gone wrong, thefe birds called them by their croak-^ 
ing, and put them right again. 

When he had palTed the defert, and was arrived at 
the place, the miniflier of Ammon received him with 
Halutations from the god, as from a father. And 
when he enquired, " Whether any of the aflaffins of 
** his father had efcaped him,*' the prieft defired he 
would not exprefs himfelf in that manner, *' for his 
" father was not a mortal/* Then he afked, *' Whe- 
" ther all the murderers of Philip were punifhed ; and 
*' whether it was given the proponent to be the con- 
" queror of the world." Jupiter anfwered*, " that he 
" granted him that high diftinction ; and that the 
*' death of Philip was fufficiently avenged.*' Upon 
this, Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god 
by rich offerings, and loaded the priefls with prefents 
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of great value. This is the account moft hiftorians 
give us of the affair of the oracle ; but Alexander 
himfelf, in the letter he wrote to his mother on that 
occafion, only fays, " he received certain private an- 
** fwers from the oracle, which he would communicate 
** to her, and her only, at his return/' 

Some ifay, Ammon's prophet being defirous to ad- 
drefs him in an obliging manner in Greek, intended to 
fay, O Faiaion, which fignifies. My Son ; but in his 
bairbarous pronunciation, made the word end with an 
s, inft^d of an n. and fo faid, O pai dioSy which (ig* 
nifies, O Son of Jupfter. Alexander Tthey add) wag 
delighted with the miftake in the pronunciation, and 
from that miftake was propagated a report that Ju- 
piter himfelf had called him his fon. 

He went to hear Pfammo an Egyptian philofopher, 
and the faying of his that pleafed him moft, was, 
** That all men are governed by God, for in every 
** thing that which rules and governs is divine." But 
Alexander's own maxim was more agreeable to found 
philofophy : He laid, ** God is the common father of 
** nc^en, but more particularly of the good and vir- 
" tuous/' 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affeded a 
lofty port, fuch as might fuit a man perfeftly convinced 
of his divine original ; but it was in a fmall degree, 
and with great caution, that he aftumed any thing of 
divinity among the Greeks. We muft except, how- 
ever, what he wrote to the Athenians concerning Sa- 
mos. " It was not I who gave you that free and fa- 
** mous city, but your then Lord, who was called my 
^ father,'* meaning Philip *. 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an 
arrow, and experienced great torture from it, he faid^ 
»* My friends, this is blood, and not the ichor 
*' IVhkh bkji immortals Jlied.^' 

• He knew the Athenians were funk into fuch meannefs, that 
they would readily admit his pretentions to divinity. So afterwards 
they deified Demetrius. 
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One day it happened to thunder in fuch a dreadfbl 
manner, that it aftonifhed all that heard it ; upon 
which, Anaxarchus, the fophift, being in company 
with him, faid, " Son of Jupiter, could you do fo ?** 
Alexander anfwered with a fmile, ^^ I do not choofe 
•' to be fo terrible to my friends as you would have 
^^ me, who defpife my entertaimnents, becaufe you 
** fee fifh ferved up, and not the heads of Peniaii 
** grandees/' It feems the king had made Hepha> 
ftion a prefent of fome fmall fifh, and Anaxarchus ob^ 
.ferving it, faid, " Why did he not rather fend you the 
** heads of princes*?*' intimating, how truly defpicau 
ble thofe glittering things are which conquerors pur- 
iue with fo much danger and fatigue ; fince, after all, 
their enjoyments are little or notmng fuperior to, thofe 
of other men. It appears then, from what has been 
laid, that Alexander neither believed nor was elated 
with, the notion of his divinity, but that he only made 
ufe of it as a means to bring others into fubjedion. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured 
the gods with facrifices and folemn proceflions ; on 
which occafion the people were entertained with mufic 
and dancing, and tragedies were prefented inthegrcatcft 
perfeftion, not only in refpeft to the magnificence of 
the fcenery, but the fpirit of emulation in thofe who 
exhibited them. In Athens perfons are chofen by lot 
out of the tribes to conduft thofe exhibitions ; but in 
this cafe the princes of Cyprus vied with each other 
with incredible ardour j particularly Nicocreon king 

* Diogenes impute^ this faying of Anaxarchus to the averfion 
he had for Nicocreon, tyrant of Salamis.. According to him, Alex- 
ander having one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, afked him bov^ 
be liked his entertainment ? " It is excellent, "replied the gueft, *• it 
" wanU l?ut one diih, ^nd that a delicious ope, the head of a tyrant.** 
Not the heads of the Satrapa, or governors of provinces, as it is in 
Plutarch. If the philofopher really meant the head of N icocreon he 
paid dear for his faying afterwards > for after the death of Alexanc^, 
he was forced, by contrary winds, upon the coaft of Cyprus, yrhtxe, 
ihe tynut feized hin^^ and put him to death. 
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of Salamis, and Paficrates king of Soli. They chofe 
the moil celebrated si£);ors that could be found ; Pa& 
crates rifqued the viftory upon Athenodorus, and Ni- 
cocreon upon Theffalus Alexander interefted himfelf 
particularly in behalf of the latter ; but did not difco- 
ver his attachment, till Athenodorus was declared vic- 
tor by all the fuffrages. Then, as he left the theatre, 
he faid, " I commend the judges for what they have 
** done ; but I would have given half my kingdom 
** rather than have feen Theffalus conquered.'* 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the A- 
thenians for not making his appearance on their ftage 
at the feaft of Bacchus, and intreated Alexander to 
write to them in his favour ; though he refufed to 
comply with that requeft, he paid his fine for him. 
Another aftor named Lycon, a native of Scarphia, 
performing with great applaufe before Alexander, 
dextroufly inferted in one of the fpeeches of the co- 
medy a verfe, in which he aflced him for ten talents. 
Alexander laughed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time, that he received a letter from 
Darius, in which that prince propofed, on condition of 
a pacification and future friendftiip, to pay him ten 
thoufand talents in ranfom of the prifoners, to cede to 
him all the countries on this fide the Euphrates, and 
to give him his daughter in marriage. Upon his com- 
municating thefe propofals to his friends, Parmenio 
faid, " If I were Alexander, I would accept them.'* 
" So would 1," faid Alexander*, "if 1 were Parme- 
nio.'* The anfwer he gave Darius was, " That if 
*• he would come to him, he fhould find the bed of 
" treatment ; if not, he muft go and feek him." 

In confequence of this declaration he began his march ; 
but he repented that he had fet out fo foon, when he 
received information that the wife of Darius was dead. 
That princefs died in child-bed j and the concern of 

♦ Longinus takes notice of this as an inftance that it is natural for 
men of genius, even in their common dilcourfe^ to let fall fomcthing 
great and fublime . 
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Alexander was great^ becaufe he loft an opportonili^ 
of exercifing his clemency. All he could do was 19 
return, and bury her with the utmofl: magnificence. 
One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber named li- 
reus, who was taken prifoner along with the princefles^ 
at this time made his efcape out of the camp^ and rode 
off to Darius, with news of the queen's death. 

Darius fmote upon his head, and fhed a torrent of 
tears. After which, he cried out, '^ Ah cruel deftiny 
^^ of the Perfians ! Was the wife and fifter of thcv 
^^ king, not only to be taken captive, but after bar 
^' death to be deprived of the obfequies due to her HA 
** rank !** The eunuch anfwered, ^* As to her obfe» 
^^ quies, O king, and all the honours the queen had ft 
^^ right to claim, there is no reafon to blame the evil 
^^ genius of -the Perfians. For neither my miftreft, 
^^ Statira,' during her life, or your royal mother, or 
^^ children, miffed any of the advantages of thdlr 
*• former fortune, except the beholding the light of 
** your countenance, which the great Oromafdes* will 
^^ again caufe to fhinewith as much luftre as before. So 
^^ far from being deprived of any of the folemnities of 
^^ a funeral, the queen was honoured with the tears of 
5^ her very enemies. For Alexander is as mild in the 
♦* ufe of his viSories, as he is terrible in battle." 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, an4 
ftrange fufpicions took poffeffion of his foul. He 
took the eunuch into the moft private apartment in 
his pavilion, and faid, ^' If thou dofl not revolt to the 
** Macedonians, as the fortune of Perfia has done, but 
** flill acknowledgefl in me thy lord j tell me, a$ 
** thou honourefl the light of Mirtha and the right 
^^ hand of the king, is not the death of Statira the leaft 
** of her misfortunes I have to lament ? Did not (he 
^^ fuffer more dreadful things while fh^ lived ? And;, 

♦ Oromafdes was worfhippcd by the Perfians as the Author of til 
Good ; and Arimanius deemed the Author of Evil j agreeably to the 
principles from which they were believed to fpring. Light aqd Dark- 
oeiji. The Perfian writers call them Yerdan and Abriman. 
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« amidft jJl our calamiries, would not our difgracc 
•* have been lefs, had we met with a more rigorous 
^ and lavage enemy ? For what engagement in the 
^ compafs of virtue could bring a young man to do 
*• fuch honour to the wife of his enemy ?" 

While the king was yet fpeaking, Tireus humbled 
his face to the earth, and intreated him not to make 
vk of expreffions fo unworthy of himfelf, fo injurious 
CO Alexander, and fo diihonourable to the memory of 
his deceafed wife and iifter ; nor to deprive himfelt of 
the greateft of confolations in his misfortune, the re- 
fle&ng that he was not defeated but by a perfon fu- 
perior to human nature. He aflured him, Alexander 
was more to be admired for the decency of his beha- 
viour to the Perfian women, than for the valour he 
exerted againft the men. At the fame time, he con* 
firmed all he had faid, with the mod awful oaths, and 
expatiated ftiU more on the regularity of Alexander's 
condud, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to^is friends ; and lifting lip 
his hands to heaven, he faid, " Ye gods, who are the 
^* guardians of our birth and the proteftors of king- 
** doms, grant that I may re-eftablifh the fortunes of 
** Perfia, and leave them in the glory I found them ; 
** that viftory may put it in my powei- to return 
** Alexander the favours which my dearefl pledges 
^* experienced from him in my fall ! But if the time 
** determined by fate and the divine wrath, or brought 
•* about by the viciflitude of things, is now come, and 
*• the glory of the Perfians muft fell, may none but 
^ Alexander fit on the throne of Cyrus !** In this 
manner things were condufted, and fuch were the 
fpeeches uttered on this occafion, according to the 
tenor of hiftory. 

Alexander having fubdued all on this fide the Eu- 
phrates, began his march againft Darius ; who had 
taken the field with a million of men. During this 
inarch, one of his friends mentioned to him, as a 
piatter that might divert him, that the fervauts of thq 
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army had divided themfelves into two bands, and 
that each had diofen a chief, one of which they called 
Alexander and the other Darius. They began to 
ikirmiih with clods, and afterwards fought with theb 
lifts } and at laft, heated with a defire of vi&ory^ 
many of them came to (lones and fticks, infomuch 
that they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in fmglc 
combat, and armed Alexander with his own handSt 
while Philotas did the fame for Darius. The whole 
army ftood and looked on, confidering the event of 
this combat as a prefage of the ifTue of the war. Th^ 
two champions fought with great fury ; but hq w)io 
bore the name of Alexander proved vi&orious. £[9 
was rewarded with a prefent of twelve villages, an4 
allowed to wear a Feriian robe, as Eratofthenes teU^ 
the ftory. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought a( 
Arbela*, as moft hiftorians will have it; but a^ 
Gaugamela, which, in the Periian tongue, is faid to 
fignify the hdiili of the camel ^ ; fo called, becauif 
one of the ancient kings having efcaped his enemies by 
the fwiftnefs of his camel, placed her there, and ap* 
pointed the revenue of certain villages for her main^ 
tenance. 

In the month oi Septemberxiitrt happened an eclipfii 
of the moon J, about the beginning of the feftival 
of the great myfteries at Athens. The eleventh 
night after that eclipfe, the two armies being in view 
of each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and 
took a general review of his troops by torch-light* 

• But as Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbela, a confidcr^ye 
town, flood near it, the Macedonians chofc to diHinguifh the battle 
by the name of the latter. 

f Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, eroded thedeferts of Scythia up- 
on that camel. 

, X Aflronomers aflTure us, this eclipfe of the moon happened fhc 
20th of September, according to the Julian calendar j and there- 
fore the battle of Arbela w^ fought the ift of October. 
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tfeantime Alexander fufFered his Macedonians to re- 
)ofe themfelves, and with his foothfayer Ariftander, 
)erfbrmed feme private ceremonies before his tent, 
ind offered facrifices to Fear *. The oldfeft of his 
liends, and Parmenio in particular, when they ben 
leld the plain between Niphates and the Gordyaean 
Mountains all illumined with the torches of the bar- 
>arians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling 
loife from their camp, like the bellowings of an im- 
nenfe fea, were aftonifhed at their numbers, and 
>bferved among themfelves how ;irduous an enter- 
OTze it would be, to meet fuch a torrent of war in 
)pen day. They waited upon the king, therefore, 
when he had finifhed the facrifice, and advifed him 
:o attack the enemy in the night, when darkhefs 
pirould hide what was mod dreadful in the combat.' 
[Jpon which he gave thfem that celebrated anfwer, / 
mil notjieal a xittory. 

It is true, this anfwer has been thought by fome to 
Eatvour of the vanity of a young man, who derided 
the moft obvious danger : yet others have thought it 
QOt only well calculated to encourage his troops at 
that time, but politic enough in refped to the ftiture; 
>ecaufe, if Darius happened to be beaten, it left him 
Qo handle to proceed to another trial, under pretence 
that night and darknefs had been his adverfaries, as he 
had before laid tha blame upon the mountains, the 
narrow pafles, and the fea. For in fuch a vaft em- 
[rirc, it could never be the want of arms or men that 
would bring Darius to give up the difpute ; 'but the 
ruin of his hopes and fpirits, in confequence of the 
lofs of a battle, where he had the advantage of num* 
bers and of day-light. 

♦ In the printed text it is ^uZfo, io ApoUo; but Amiot tells us, 
he found in feveral MSS. ^tf^v, to Fcar. Fear was not without 
her altars : Thefeus Tacrificcd to her, as we have fecn in his life : 
and Plutarch tells us, in the life of Agis and Clcomenes, that the 
Laccdxmonians built a tcmj^le to Fear, whom they honoured, not 
p a pernicious dxmon, but as the bond of all good government, 
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When his friends were Roncy Alexander retired to 
reft in his tent, and he is laid to have flept that niffht 
much founder than ufual; inibmuch, that when oii 
officers came to attend him the next day, they could 
not but exprefs their furprife at it, while they were 
obliged themfeives to give out orders to the troops to 
take their morning re&e(hment *• After this, as the 
occafion wa? urgent, Parmenio entered his apaHment, 
and ftanding by the bed, called him two or three 
times by name* When he awaked, that officer aiked 
him, ^^ Why he flept like a man that had already con« 
^^ quered, and not rather like one who had the greateft 
*' battle the world ever heard of to fight/* Alexan- 
der fmiled at the queftion, and laid, ** In what light 
^^ can you look upon us but as conquerors, when wc 
♦* have not now to traverfe defolate countries in pur-r 
^^ fuit of Darius, and he no longer declines the com- 
** bat?** It was not, however, only before the battle, 
but in the face of danger, that Alexander ihewed his 
intrepidity and excellent judgment. For the battle 
was feme time doubtful. The left wing, commande4 
by Parmenio, was almoft broken by the impetuofity 
with which the Ba£trian cavalry charged ; and Mazeus 
had, moreover, detached a party of horfe, with orders 
to wheel round and attack the corps that was left to 
guard the Macedonian baggage. Parmenio, greatly 
difturbed at thefe circumftances, fent meffengers to 
acquaint Alexander, that his camp and baggage would 
be taken if he did not immediately difpatch a fhrong 
reinforcement from the front to the rear. The mo- 
ment that account was brought him, he was giving his 
right wing, which he commanded in perfon, the fig- 
nal to charge. He flopped, however, to tell the mef- 
fenger, " Parmenio muft have loft his fenfes, and in 
" his diforder muft have forgotten that the conquerors 
" are always mafters of all that belonged to the enemy; 
*' and the conquered need not give themfeives any 
" concern about their treafures or prifoners, nor have 
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^ any thing to think of but how to fell their Ir^es 
^ dear, and die in the bed of honour/' 

Aft foon as he had returned Parmenio this anfwer^ 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he came 
ready armed out of his tent. He had a ihort coat of 
the Sicilian fafluon, girt dofe about him, and over 
that a breaft-plate of linen ftrongly quilted, which 
was found among the fpoils at the battle of Iflus. His 
helmet, the workmanfhip of Theophilus, was of iron, 
but £o well polifhed, that it (hone Uke the brightefl: 
filven To this was fitted a gorget of the fame me-. 
tal, fet with precioiis ftones« His fword, the weapon 
he generally ufed in battle, was a prefen^ from the 
king of the Citieans, and could not be excelled for 
l^tnefs or for temper* But the belt which he wore 
in all engagements, was more fuperb than the reft of 
hk armour. It was given him by the Rhodians, as 
a mark of their refped, and old Helicon had exerted 
all his art in it. In drawing up his army and giving 
orders, as well as exercifmg and reviewing it, he Ipared 
Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode another 
faorfe; but he conftantly charged upon him ; and he 
had no fooner mounted him, than the fignal was al« 
ways given. 

The fpeech he made to the Theflalians and the 
other Greeks, was of fome length on this occafion. 
When he found that they, in their turn, ftrove to add 
to his confidence, and called out to him to lead them 
againft the barbarians, he (hifted his javelin to his leit 
bind ; and ftretching his right hand towards heaven, 
according to Callifthenes, he intreated the gods to 
^ defend and invigorate the Greeks, if he was really 
" the fon of Jupiter." 

Ariftander the foothfayer, who rode by his fide, in 
9t white rc^e, and with a crown of gold upon his 
head, then pointed out an eagle flying over him, 
and direding his courfe againli the enemy. The 
fight of this fo animated the tropps, that after mutual 
exhortations to bravery, the cavalry charged at full 
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fpeed, and \\it phalanx ruflied on like a torrent*. Bdi 
fore the firfl: ranks were well engaged, the bari»riani 
gave way, and Alexander prefled hard upon the fugi« 
tives, in order to penetrate into the midft of the hoft^ 
where Darius a£led in perfon. For he beheld him at 

* Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of hiftorics, docs not pre- 
tend to give an exaft defcription of battles. But as many of oxA 
readers, we believe, will be glad to fee fome of the more remarkible 
in detail, we (hall give Arrian's account of this. 

AIexander*8 tight wing charged firil upon the Stythian hoiici vr\QO, 
as they were well armed, and very robuft, behaved at the beguming 
very well, and made a vigorous refiflance. That this might ahlRrer 
more effectually, the chariots placed in the left wing borp down at tUe 
fame time upon the Macedonians. Their appearance was yerf,XKmr 
ble, and threatened entire dcftru6\ion ; but Alexander's light-arme^ 
troops^ by their dirts, arrows, and f tones, killed many of thedxTfeni^ 
and more of the horfes, fo that few reached the Macedonian liaa^* 
which opening, as Alexander had directed, they only paiTed thJOttrii, 
and were then either taken, or difabled by his bodies of relenre. Ine 
horfe continued dill engaged ; and, before any thing deciiiTC hap- 
pened there, the Perfian foot, near their left wing, began to move,iii 
hopes of falling upon the Hank of the Macedonian right wing, or of 
penetrating {o far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander, per- 
ceiving this, fent Aratas with a corps to charge them, and prevent 
their intended manoiuvre. In the mean time, profecuting his firft 
defign, he broke their cavalry in the left wing, and entirely routed it. 
He then charged the Pertian foot in flank, and they made but a fedile 
rcfiftance. Darius, perceiving this, gave up all for loft, and fled. 
Vide Arrian, 1. iii. c. 13* & feq. ubi phira« 

Diodorus afcribes the fuccefs which for a time attended the Perfian 
troops, entirely to the condudt and valour of Darius. It tmfortu- 
nately happened, that Alexander attacking his guards, threw a dart 
at Darius, which, though it milfed him, ttruck the charioteer, who 
fat at his feet, dead; and as he fell forwards, fome of the guaxds 
raifed a loud cry ; whence thofe behind them conjedlured that th« 
king was ilain; and thereupon fled. This obliged Darius to follow 
their example, who knowing the route he took could not be dii^ 
covered on account of the duft and confufion, wheeled about, wai 
got behind the Periian army, and continued his flight that way; 
while Alexander purfued right forwards. 

DioD. Sic. I. xvii. 

Juftin tells us, that when thofe about Darius advifcd liini to break 
down the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's purfuit, he 
anlwered, " I will never purchafe fafety to myfelf at the expence of 
** lb many thoufands of my fubjedb, as muft by this means be loft.** 

Just. 1. xi. c. 14. 
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^ diftance, over the foremoft ranks, amidft his royal 
iqiiadron. Befides that he was mounted upon a lofty 
chariot, Darius was eafily diillnguiflied by his fize an4 
beauty. A numerous body of feleft cavalry flood in 
dofe order about the chariot, and Teemed well pre- 
jpared to receive the enemy. But Alexander's ap- 
proach appeared fo terrible, as he drove the fugitives 
upon thofe who ftill maintained their ground, that 
they were feized with conflemation, and the greatefl 
part of them difperfed. A few of the beft and hraveft 
of them, indeed, met their death before the king's 
chariot, and falling in heaps one upon another, flrove 
to Hop the purfuit ; for in the very pangs of death they 
clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold of their 
horfes' legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the mofl dreadful dangers before 
his eyes. His own forces, that were placed in the 
front to defend him, were driven back upon him ; the 
wheels of his chariot were, moreover, entangled 
. among the dead bodies, fo that it was almofl impoflible 
to turn it ; and the horfes plunging among heaps of 
the flain, bounded up and down, and no longer obey- 
ed the hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he 
quitted the chariot and his arms, and fled, as they 
tell us, upon a mare which had newly foaled. But, 
in all probability, he had not efcaped lb, if Parmenio 
had not again fent fbme horfemen to defire Alexander 
to come to his aflTiflance, becaufe great part of the 
enemy's forces ftill flood their ground, and kept a 
good countenance. Upon the whole, Parmenio is 
accufed of want of fpirit and adivity in that battle : 
whether it was that age had damped his courage ; or 
whether, as Callifthenes tells us, he looked upon 
Alexander's power, and the pompous behaviour he 
aflumed, with an invidious eye, and confidered it as 
an infupportable burden *. Alexander, though vexed 

at 

♦ The truth feems to be, that Parmenio had too much concern for 
AlcxanUer. Philip of Macedon confeiled Parmenio to be the only 

grncra! 
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at being fo flopt in his career, did not acqiuunt the 
troops about him with the purport of the meffiige ; 
but under pretence of being weary of fuch a camagd, 
and of its growing dark, founded a retreat. How- 
ever, as he was riding up to that part of his army 
which had been reprefented in danger, he was nl- 
formed that the enemy were totally defeated and pot 
to flight. 

The battle having fuch an iflue, the Perfian em* 
pire appeared to be entirely dedroyed, and Alexander 
was acknowledged king of all Afia. The firft thing 
he did was to make his acknowledgments to the gb£ 
by magnificent facrifices ; and then to his friends, by 
nch gms of houfes, eftates, and governments. At he 
was particularly ambitious of recommending himfelf 
to the Greeks, he fignified by letter, that all tyraimles 
ihould be aboliihed, and that they fhould be governed 
by their own laws under the aufpices of fr'eedom. To 
the Plata&ans in particular he wrote, that their dty 
ihould be rebuilt, becaufe their ancefl:ors,.hadmadea 
prefent of their territory to the Greeks, in order that 
they might fight the caufe of liberty upon their own 
lands. He fent alfo a part of the fpoils to the Croto- 
nians in Italy, in honour of the fpirit and courage of 
their countryman Phaylus *, a champion of die 
wreftling-ring, who, in the war with the Medes^ 
when the reft of the Greeks in Italy fent no affiftance 
to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out a fhip at his 
own expence, and repaired to Salamis, to take his 
fhare in the common danger. Such a pleafure did 
Alexander take in every mftance of virtue, and fo 
faithful a guardian was he of the honour of all great 
actions! 

general he knew : on this occafion he probably conlidfred, that if 
the wing under his command had been beaten^ that corps of Perlianf 
would have been able to keep the field, and the fugitives rallying, 
and joining it, there would have been a refpcdlablc fo2x:e, which 
might have regained the day. 

♦ In Herodotus, P/toyllus. Sec 1. viii. 47. 

He 
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He traverfed all the province of Babylon *, which 
hninediately made its fubmiifion ; and in the diftriA 
of Ecbatana he wa$ particularly ftruck with a gulph 
of fire, which flreamed continually, as from an inex- 
hanftible Iburce. He admired alfo a flood of naptha^ 
not far from the gulph^ which flowed in fuch abun-^ 
dance that it formed a lake. The miptha in, many re« 
fee&s refembles the hitumeii^ but it is much more in- 
ummablef. Before any fire touches it, it catches 
Ittht from a flame at fome diftance, and often kindles 
an the intermediate air. The barbarians^ to flieikr the 
king its force and the Tubtilty of its nature, fcattered 
(bme drops of it in the ftreet which led to his Iodff« 
ings ; and (landing at one end, thev applied their 
torches to fome of the firft drops ; for it was nights 
The flame communicated itfelf fwifter than thought, 
and the ftreet was inftantaneoufly all on fire. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, 
among others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, 
and anointed him with oil. This man had the greateft 
iiiccefs in his attempts to divert him ; and one day a 
boy, named Stephen, happening to attend at the bath, 
who was homely in his perfon, but an excellent finger, 
Adienophanes 4id to the king, '^ Shall we make an ex- 
*^ periment of the tiaptha upon Stephen ? If it takes 
^ fire upon him, and does not prefently die out, we 
** muft allow its force to be extraordinary indeed.** 
The boy readily confented to undergo the trial ; but 

• • In the original it is. As he tracersed the terrHcry cf Bahylou, 
iefyimdm the di/lrid ^ Ecbatana, ^. Every body knows tM 
Ecbatana was in Media, not in the province of Babylon. The 
galph here mentioned was near Arbela, in the di(lri6^ of AiiaeeM* 
[8« Strab. ed. Par. p. 737. D, & fcq.] But Scaliger propofes, 
that we (hould read Arattane (from Arec, mentioned Gen. x. 10.) 
both here^ inftead of Bcbatana, and in the paflage of Strabo above 
cited. 

f Sunt qui et naptham bituminis generi afcribunt Vcrum ardent 
ejui vis ignium naturae cognata procul omni ab ufu ell. 

PuN.Hlft.Nat. 

Vol. IV. T as 
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as foot! as he was anointed with it^^ his whole bdd/ 
broke out into a flame, and Alexander was extremdy 
concerned at his danger. Nothing could have pre^ 
vented his being entirely confumed by it, if there had 
not been people at hand with many vefiels of water 
for the fetvice of the bath. As it was, they fotmd it 
difficult to extinguiih the lire> and the poor boy £elt 
the bad effeds otit as long as he livedo 

Thofe, therefore, who defire to reconcile the £d>Ie 
with truth, are not linfupported by probability, wheit , 
they fay, it was this drug with wmch Medea anoint* 
ed the crown and veil fo well known upon the ftagef^ 
For the flame did not come from the crown or veil, 
nor did they take fire of themfelves \ but, upon the 
approach of fire, they foon attraded it, and kindled 
imperceptibly. The emanations of fire at fome £r 
(lance have no other eiFed upon moft bodies, thaa 
merely to give them light and heat; but in thofe 
which are dry and porous, or faturated with oily par*' 
tides, they colled themfelves mto a point, andinune* 
diatety prey upon the matter fo well fitted to receive 
them. Still there remains a difficulty as to the gene*- 
ration of this na])htha ; whether it derives its iimam^ 
mable quality from *♦***♦*♦♦ J^ or rather 
from the unduous and fulphureous nature of the foil. 
For in the province of Babylon the ground is of fo 
fiery a quality, that the grains of barley often leap up 
and are thrown out, as if the violent heat gave a pul- 
fation to the earth. And in the hot months the peo- 
ple are obliged to fleep upon fkins filled with water. 
Harpalus, whom Alexander left governor of the coun- 
try, was ambitious to adorn the royal palaces and 
walks with Grecian trees and plants ; and he fucceeded 

* As no mention is made here of the application of ^rt, unlds 
rhat be cuuched under the words xai Siytiv, we mull iVifipofc an elec- 
trical virtue in the naptha. But Plutarch fecms to dildaini that af- 
terwards, in the cafe of Creon*s daughter. 

\ Hoc dclibutis ultadonis pcllicem. 
Serpente ftfgit alite. Hor. 

* Something here is wantijig in the original. 

in 
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in eveiy thing except ivy. After all his attempts to 
{>ropagate that plant, it ded : for it loves a cold foil^ 
and therefore could not bear the temper of that mold- 
Such digreffions as thefe the niceft readers may en-« 
dure, provided they are not too long. 

Alexander having made himfelf mafter of Sufa, 
found in the king^s palace forty thoufand talents* in 
coined money, and the royal furniture and other riches 
were of inexpreffible value. Among other things, 
there was purple of Hermit)ne, worth five thoufand 
talentsf, which, though it had been laid up a hun- 
dred and ninety years, retained its firft ft-efhnefs and 
beauty. The reafon they affign for this, is, that the 
wrple wool was combed with honey^ and the whit^ 
with white oil. Arid we are aflured, that fpecimens 
of the fame kind and age are ftill to be feen in all their 
priftine luftrci Dinon informs us, that the kings of 
Perfia ufed to have water fetched from the Nile and 
the Danube, and put among their treafures as a proof 
bf the extent of their dominions, and their being ma- 
fters of the world* 

The entrance into Perfia was difficult, on account 
of the roughnefs of the country in that part, and be- 
caufe the pafles were guarded by the braved of the 
Perfians ; for Darius had taken refuge there. But a 
taan Who fpoke both Greek and Perfian, having a 
Lycian to his father, and a Perfian woman to his mo- 
dier, offered himfelf as a guide to Alexander, and 
(hewed him how he might enter by taking a circuit. 
This was the perfon the prieftefs of Apollo had in 
View, when, upon Alexander's confulting her at a 
very early period of life, (he foretold, " that a Lycian 
" would conduft him into Perfia.'* Thofe that firft 
fell Into his hands there, were flaughtered in vaft 

♦ Q. Curtius, who hiagnifics every thing, fafs fifty thoufand. 

f Or five thouland talents weight. Dacier calls it fo many hun- 
dred weight ; and the caf^ern talent was near that weight. Pliny 
tells us, that a pound of the double dipt Tynan purple, in the time * 
of Auguilus, was fold for an hundred crowns. 

T 2 numberjrf 
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numbers. He tells us, he otdered that no qBaurler 
fhould be given, becaufe he thought fuch an examplr 
would be of fenrice to his affairs* It is faid, he' foimd 
as much gold and filver coin there as. he did at Su&t 

and that there was fuch a quantity of othei treafurea 
and rich moveables, that it loaded ten thoufand pair 
ef mules and five thoufand camels *• 

At t'ierfepolis he caft his eyes upon a great flatue of 
Xerxes, whi^h had been thrown from its pedeftal by 
the crowd that fuddenly rulhed in, and lay negledad 
on the ground. Upon this he flopped, said addrefled 
it as if it had been alive : ^' Shall we leave you,'' faad 
he, ^^ in this condition, on account of the war yoB 
'^ made ppon Greece, or rear you again for the bike 
*^ of your magnanimity and other virtuies ?'^ After h^ 
had flood a long time coniidering in iilence which he 
ihould do, he pafTed by and left it as it was. To em 
his troops time to refrefh themfelves, he flayed &w 
four months ; for it was winter* 

The firft time he fat down on the throne of tht 
kings of Perfia, under a golden canopy, Demaratn 
the Corinthian, who had the fame friexidfhip and af* 
fedion for Alexander as he had entertained for Us 
father Philip, is faid to have wept like an old maa^ 
while he uttered this exclamation, '^ What a pleafure 
^^ have thofe Greeks milTed, who died without feeing 
^^ Alexander feated on the throne of Darius." 

When he was upon the point of marching againft 
Darius, he made a great entertainment for his friends^ 
at which they drank to a degree of intoxication ; and 
the women had their fhare in it, for they came in 
mafquerade to feek their lovers. The mofl celebrated 
among thefe women was Thais, a native of Attica^ 
and miftrefs to Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt* 
XVhen fhe had gained Alexander's attention by her 
flattery and humorous vein, fhe addreifed him over 
her cups in a manner agreeable to the fpirit of her 

* Diodorus fays three thoufknd. 

country. 
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country^ but far above a perfon of her ftamp. ^^ I 
** have undergone great fatigues,'* faid fhe, ** inwanr 
*^ dering about Afia ; but this day has brought me ^ 
*^ compenfation, by putting it in my power to infult 
^^ the proud courts of the Perfian kings. Ah ! how 
*^ mudi greater pleafure would it be to finifli. the c^b 
^^ rouial with burning the palace of Xerxes, who laid 
^^ Athens in afhes, and to fet fire to it myfelf inthe 
^^ fight of Alexander * \ Then ^11 it be faid in times 
^^ to £ome, that the women of his train have more 
^< fignally avenged the caufe of Greece upon the Per» 
^' fian&y than all that the generals before him could 
** do by fea or land." 

This foeech was received with the loudeft plaudits, 
and mofc tumultuary acclamations. All the company 
ftrove to perfuade the king to comply with the pro** 
po^ At lafl, yielding to their inftances, he leaped 
bom, his feat, and with his garland on his head, and a 
0aiid)eau in his hand, led the way. The reft followed 
with (bouts of joy, and dancing as they went, fpread 
diemfelves round the palace. The Mafiedonians wha 
got intelligence of this frolic, ran up with lighted' 
torches, and joined them with great pleafure. For 
they concluded, from his deflroying the royal palace, 
that the king's thoughts were tum^ towards home, 
and that he did not defign to fix his feat among the 
barbarians* Such is the account moft writers give us 
of the motives of this tranfaftion. There are not, 
however, wanting thofe who afTert, that it was in con- 
fequence of cool refiedion. But all agree that the king - 
foon repented, and ordered the fire to be extinguifhed* 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination 

* Theie domes were not reared folely for regal magnificenoe and 
fecurity ; but to aid the appetites of power and luxuiy» and to lo* 
Crete the royal pleafures from thofe that toiled to gratify them. 
Tbu8> as this noble ilru(5\ure was polfibly raifed not only for vanity 
bat for riot ; fo probably, by vanity inflamed by riot it fell. A ftrik- 
iag inllance of the infignificaxicy of human labours, and tbc d^pntvi* 
t/.of bujnan aiture I 

T 3 increafcd 
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increafed with his extraordinary acquifitionsi and 
he had alfo a gracious manner, which is the only thing 
that gives bounty an irrefiftible charm. To give a 
few inftances: Arifton, who commanded the Pacor 
nians, having killed one of the enemy, and cut off his 
head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and faid, '^ Among 
•* us, fir, fuch a prefent is rewarded with a golden 
*' cup.** The king anfwered, with a fmile, *^ An 
** empty one, 1 fuppofe ; but I will give you one full 
** of good wine ; and here, my boy, I drink to you.* 
One day, as a Macedonian of mean circumfbmces 
was driving a mule, laden with the king's money, the 
mule tired ; the man then took the burden upon his 
own Ihoulders, and carried it till he tottered under it, 
and was ready to give out. Alexander happening to 
fee him, and being informed what it was, faid, '^ Hold 
** on, friend, the reft of the way, and carry it to your 
" own tent ; for it is yours.** Indeed, he was gen^ 
rally more offended at thofe who refiifed his prelentSi 
than at thofe who aiked favours of him. Irlence he 
wrote to Phocioh, " That he could no longer number 
^^ him among his friends, if he rejefled the marks of 
** his regard/* He had given nothing to Serapion, 
one of the youths that played with him at ball, be- 
caufe he afked nothing. One day, when they were at 
their diverfion, Serapion took care always to throw 
the balls to others of the party ; upon which Alexan* 
der faid, *^ Why do you not give it nie ?** " Becaufe 
^' you did not a(k for it,** faid the youth. The re» 
partee pleafed the king much ; he laughed, and im- 
mediately made him very valuable prefents. One Pro- 
teas, a man of humour, and a jefter by profeffion, 
had happened to offend him. His friends interceded 
for him, and he fued for pardon with tears ; which at 
laft the king granted. " if you do really pardon me,*' 
refujned the wag, " I hope you will give me at leaft 
*' fome fubftantial proof of it." And he coi^defcended 
to do it in a prefent of five talents. 

With 
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"With what a free hand he fhowcred his gifts upon 
1m8 friends, and thofe who attended on his perfon*, 
appears from one of the letters of Olympias, ** You 
** do well/* faid flie, " in ferving your friends, and in 
•* is right to aft nobly; but, by making them all equal 
** to kings, in proportion as you put it in their power 
*• to make friends, you deprive yourfelf of that pn- 
^* vilege/' Olympias often wrote to him in that 
manner ; but he kept all her letters fecret, except one, 
which Hephaeftion happened to caft his eye upon, 
when he went, according to cuftom, to read over the 
king's flioulder ; he did not hinder him from reading 
on ; only, when he had done, he took his fignet from 
his finger, jmd put it to his mouth f. ^ 

The fo^ of Mazacus, who was the principal favour- 
ite of Darius, was already governor of a province, 
and the conqueror added to it another government ftill 
more confiderable. But the young man declined it in 
a handfome manner, and faid, ** Sir, we had but one 
•• Darius, and now you make many Alexanders.*^ 
Ifc beftowed on Pkrmenio the houfe of Bagoas, in 
which were found fuch goods J as were taken at Sufa, 
to the value of a thoufaild talents. He wrote to 
Antipater to acquaint him, that there was a defign 
formed againft his life, and ordered him to keep 
guards about him. As for his mother he made her 
many magnificent prefents ; but he would not fufFer 
her bufy genius to exert itfelf in ftate affairs, or in th^ 
leaft to controul the proceedings of government. She 
complained of this as a hardfhip, and he bore her ill 

♦ He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought 
him by Amyntas, who were of the principal families in Macedonia. 
Their office was to wait on him at table^ to attend with horfcs when 
l)e wept to fight of to bqnt^ and to kcej) guard day and night at his 
chamber-door. 

f To enjoin him filence. 
. t 1*^' «iPi 9tiv*r»— ifAanafAo* drapery goods. This we take to mean 
fuch like purple as was taken at Sufa, or perhaps that very purple. 
Dacier reads Hrphti^tion, inftead of Farmenio, The, Vukob. M. S. 
has Stfaob in (lead of Zwvt, w\}ich is certainly better. 

T 4 humour 
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humour with great mildnds. Amipater once nvtote 
him a long letter full of heavy complaints affainft 
her ; and when he had read it, he laid '^ Antipater 
^^ knows not that one tear of a mother can blot oul 
<« a thoufand fuch complaints/' 

He found that his great officers fet no bounds to 
their luxury, that they were moft extravagantly deli^ 
cate in their diet, and profiife in other refpe&s ; infi> 
much that Agnon of Teos wore filver nails in his 
jhoes, Leonatus had manycamel loads of earth brought 
from Egypt to rub himfelf with when he went to the 
wreftling-ring, Philotas had hunting-nets that would 
enclofe the fpace of an hundred furlongs ; more made 
ufe of rich efTences than oil after bathing, and ha4 
their grooms of the bath, as well as chamberlains 
who excelled in bed-making. This degeneracy he 
reproved with all the temper of a philofopher. Hf 
told them, ^' It was very flrange to him, that, after 
^^ having undergone fo many glorious confliStSi 
^ they did not remember that thofe who come fipm 
^^ labour and exercife always fleep more fweetly than 
** the inadive and effeminate; and that in com- 
*' paring the Perfian manners with the Macedoniaii^ 
** they did not perceive that nothing was more fervile 
** than the love of pleafure, or more princely than a 
•• life of toil. How will that man," continued he, 
" take care of his own horfe, furbifh his lance and 
^^ helmet, whofe hands are too delicate to wait on his 
** own dear perfon ? Know you not that the end of 
** conquefl is, not to do what the conquered have 
'* done, but fomething greatly fuperior?" After 
this, he conftantly took the exercife of war or hunt- 
ing, and expofed himfelf to danger and fatigue and 
Ids precaution than ever ; fo that a Lacedaemonian 
ambaffador, who attended him one day when he 
killed a fierce lion, faid, " Alexander, you have 
** difputed the prize of royalty glorioufly with the 
** lion.'* Craterus got this hunting-piece reprefented 
in bronze, and confecrated it in the temple at Delphi. 

There 
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tliere were the lion, the dogs, the king fightmg with 
the lion, and Craterus maiuHg up to the king's a& 
fiftance. Some of diefe ilatues were the workmanfliiy 
of Lyfippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thug Alexander hazarded his perfon, by way of 
exerdfe for himfelf, and example to others. But hia 
friends, in the pride of wealth, were fo devoted to 
luxury and eafe, that they cooufidered long marches 
and campaigns as a burdei;!, and by degrees came to 
murmur and fpeak ill of the king. At firft he bore 
iheir cenfures with W^ moderation, and ufed tafay, 
^ There was fomething noble in hearing himfelf lU 
.^ fpoken of while he was doing well'^." Indeed^ 
in the lead of the good, offices he did his friends^ 
diere were great marks of affe&ion and refped. We 
will give an inftance or two of it. He wrote to F)su* 
eeftas, who had been bitten by a bear in hunting, to 
complain, that he had given an account of the acci^ 
dent, by letters, to others of his friends, and not to 
bim. ^ But now," fays he, '* let me know, how* 
^^ ever, how you do, and whether any of your com-> 
^ pany deferted you, that I may puniih them, if fuch 
^' there were." When Hq>hasftion happoied to be 
abfent upon bufinefs, he acquainted him, in one of his 
lerters, that as they were diverting themfelves with 
hunting the ichneumon f, Craterus had the misfor- 
tune 

* Voltaire fays fomewhere, that it Is a noble thing to make ia- 
gretes. He ieems to be indebted for the fentixnent to Alexander. 

f The Egyptian rat, called idmeumon, is of the iize of a cat, 
with very rough hair, fpotted with white> yellow, and aih colour i 
its nofe like that of a hog, with which it digs up the earth. It 
has ihort black legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, 
icfpent8> fnails, chamelions, &€. and is of great fervice in Egypt, 
by its natural indindi of hunting out and breaking the eggs of 
the crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an increaie ot that 
,cle(lru6ilve creature. The naturaliils alfo fay, that it is fo greedy 
afker the crocodile's liver, that rolling itfelf up in mud. it flipft 
down his throat, while he deeps with his mouth open, and gnaws 
ju way out again. 

DioD. Sjc. p. 32, 78. Plin. 1. viii. c. 24, «5. 

The Egyptians worfliipped the ichneumon for deflroying the cro- 
codiles ^ 
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tune to be run through the thighs with t^ercHccas s 
Jance. When Peuceft^ recovered of a dangerous ill- 
neis, he wrote a letter with his own hand to Alezip* 
pus the phyfician, to thank him for his care. During 
the ru:knQfs of Craterus, the king had a dream, in.con- 
fequeace of which he offered facrifices for his recovery, 
and ordered him to do the fame. Upon Paufanias the 
phyfician's defign to give Craterus a dofe of hellebore, 
he wrote to him, exprefling his great anxiety about it, 
and d^firing hiiji to be particularly cautious in the ufe 
pf that mecScine. He imprifoned Ephialtes and Ciffus, 
who brought him the firft news of the flight and 
i^reafonable pradices of Harpalus, fuppofmg their in-, 
formation falfe. Upon his fending home the invalids 
and the fuperaimuated, Eurylochus, the Agean, got 
himfelf enrolled among the former. Soon after, it was 
difcovered that he had no infirmity of body ; and he 
confefled it was the love of Telefippa, who was going 
to return home, that put him upon that expedient to 
follow her. Alexander enquired who the woman was^ 
and being informed that, though a courtezan, ihe vras 
not a flave, he faid, ^' Eurylochus, I am willing to 
^^ aflift you in this affair ; but, as the woman is free 
** bprn, you mull fee if we can prevail upon her 
** by prefents and courtfhip/' 

It is furprifrng that he had time or mclination to 
Vrrite letters about fuch unimportant affairs of his 
friends, as to give orders for diligent fearch to be made 
in Cicilia for Seleucus's run-away flave; to com- 
mend Peuceilas for having feized Nicon, a flave that 
belonged to Craterus ; and to direft Megabyzus, if 
poffible, to draw another flave from his alylum, and 
take him, but not to touch him while he remained 
in the temple. 

It is faid, that in the firft years of his reign, when 
capital caufes were brought before hirn, he ufed to flop 

rodiles : they worfliippcd ihc cron^dile, too, probably as the Indians 
do the devilj that it might do thcw no hurt. 

one 
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ene of his ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was 
opening the indictment, that he mightreli^^e it per- 
fedly unprejudiced for hearing the defendant. But 
the nicuiy falfe informations which were afterwards 
lodged, and which, by means of fome true circum- 
ftances, were fo reprelented as to give an air of truth 
to the whole, broke his temper. Particularly in cafe 
of afperlions upon his own chara^er, his reafon for* 
fook him, and he became extremely and inflexibly fe- 
vere ; as preferring his reputation to life and empire* 
. When he marched againft Darius again, he ex- 
pe&ed another battle. But ypon intelligence that 
BefTus had feized the perfon of that prince, he dSfl* 
nulTed the Theflalians and fent them honie, after he 
had given them a gratuity of two thoufand talents;- 
over and above their pay. The purfuit was long and 
laborious, for he rode three thoufand three hundred 
furlongs in eleven days*. As they often fuflEered 
more tor want of water than by fatigue, many of the 
cavalry were unable to hold out. While they were 
upon the march, fome Macedonians had filled their' 
bottles at a river, and were bringing the water up^H 
mules. Thefe people feeing Alexander greatly dif- 
trefled with thirft (for it was in the heat of the day), 
inunediately filled a helmet with water, and prefented 
it to him. He afked them to whom they were car- 
rying it ? and they faid, " Their fons : but if our 
** prince does but live, we fhall get other children, 
** if we lofe them.*' Upon this he took the helmet in 
his hands; but looking round, and feeing all the 
Iiorfemen bending their heads, and fixing their eyes 
upon the water, he returned it without drinking. 
However, he praifed the people that oflfered it, and 

^ As this was no more than forty miles a day, our Newmarket 
beroes would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when 
compared to Charles the Twelfth's march from Bender through 
Germany, nothing to the expedition of Hannibal ^long the African 
poafl. 

faid, 
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fiud, ^' If I alone drink, thefe good men \nll be dif« 
^^ pirited*/' The cavalry, who were wiineffes to this 
aft of temperance and magnanimity, cried out^ ^^ Let 
^ us march ! We are neither weary nor thirfty ; nor 
^^ (hall we even think ourfelves mortal, while under 
^* the conduft of fuch a king.*' At the £une time 
they put fpurs to dieir horfes. 

They had all the fame affe^on to the caufe, but 
only fixty were able to keep up with him till he 
reached the enemy's camp. There they rode over 
the gold and filver that lay fcattered about, and paffing 
by a number of carriages full of women and children, 
which were in motion, but without charioteers, they 
haftene4 to the leading fquadrons, not doubting that- 
they (hould find Darius among them. At laft, 9&ar 
much fearch, they found him extended on his chariot 
and pierced with many darts. Though he was near 
his list moments, he had ftrength to afl( for fomething 
to quench his thirft. A Macedonian, named Poly« 
ftratus, brought him fome cold water, and when he 
had. drank, he faid, '^ Friend, this fills up the meafure 
^* i>f my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward 
^* thee for this ad of kindnefs. But Alexander will 
*^ not let thee go without a recompenfe j and the gods 
*• will reward Alexander for his humanity to my mo» 
" ther, to my wife and children. Tell him I gave 
*^ him my hand, for I give it thee in his Head.'* So 
faying, he took the hand of Polyftratus, and imme*- 
diately expired. When Alexander came up, he (hewed 
his concern for that event by the ftrongeft expref&ons, 
and covered the body with his own robe. 

Beflus afterwards fell into his hands, and he pu* 
niflied the parricide in this manner. He caufed tv^ 
ftraight trees to be bent, and one of his legs to be made 
faft to each ; then fufFering the trees to return to their 

* Lucan has cmbelliihed this (lory for Cato^ and has podibly in-* 
troduced it merely uj)on imitation. 

formed 



fiinxier pofture, his body was torn afunder by the ino^ 
lencc of the recoil •• 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it fliould 
have all the honours of a royal funeral, and fent it 
embalmed to his mother. Oxathres, that prince*^ 
brother, he admitted into the number of his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he 
entered with the flower of his army. There he took 
a view of the Cafpian fea, which appeared to him not 
Ub than the Euxine, but its water was of a fweeter 
tafte. He could get no certain information in what 
manner it was formed, but he conjeftured that it 
came from an outlet of the Palus Maeotis. Yet the 
ancient naturalifts were not ignorant of its origin ; 
ibr many years before Alexander's expedition, th^ 
wrote, tnat there are four feas which ftretch from the 
main ocean into the continent, the fartheft north of 
which is the Hyrcanian or the Cafpianf. The bar- 
barians here fell fuddenly upon a party who were 
leading his horfe Bucephalus, and took hinu This 
provoked him fo much, that he lent a herald to 
threaten them, their wives and children, with utter 
extermination, if they did not reftore him the horfe. 
But, upon their bringing him back, and furrendering 
to him their cities, he treated them with great cle- 
mency, and paid a confiderable fum, by way of ran* 
fcm, to thofe that took the horfe. 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where find- 
ing no employment for his arms, he firft put on the 
robe of the barbarian kings : whether it was that he 
conformed a little to their cuftoms, becaufe he knew 
how much a fimilarity of manners tends to reconcile 
iamd gsun men's hearts ; or whether it was by way of 

• Q. Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up the aflaflin to Oxa- 
thitt, the brother of Darius -, in confequencc of which he had hit 
QoTe and ears cut off*, and was fallened toacrofs> where he was dif* 
pitched with darts and arrows. 

t This is an error which Pliny too has followed. The Caipian 
fe^ has no communication with the ocean. 

cxpep 
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experiment, to fee if the Macedonians slight h^ 
brought to pay him the greater deference, by accuf. 
tomihg them infenfibly to the new barbaric attire and 
port which he affumed. However, he thought the 
Median habit made too (tiflfand exotic an appearance^ 
and therefore took not the long breeches, or the 
fweeping train, or the tiara; but adopting fomething 
between the Median and Perfian mode, contrived vefb 
ments lefs pompous than the former, and more mar 
jeftic than the latter. At firft he ufed this drefs only 
before the barbarians, or his particular friends within 
doors } but in time he came to wear it when he ap^ 
peared in public, and fat for the difpatch of bu(ine&; 
This was a mortifying fight to the Macedonians : yet^ 
aft they admired his other virtues, they thought he 
might be fuflfered to pleafe himf^lf a little, ^and enjoy 
his vanity. Some indulgence feemed due to a prince^ 
who, befide his other h^rdihips, had lately been 
wounded in the leg with an arrow, which mattered 
the bone in fuch a manner, that fplinters were taken 
out; who, another time, had fuch a violent blow 
from a (lone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarm- 
ing darknefs covered his eyes, and continued for fome 
time ; and yet continued to expofe his perfon without 
the leaft precaution; On the contrary, when he liad 
paffed the Orexartes, which he fuppofed to be the 
Tanais, he not only attacked the Scythians and routed 
them, but purfued them a hundred furlongs, in fpite 
of what he fuflfered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to vifit him j 
as Clitarchus, Polieritus, Oneficritus, Antigenes, Ifter, 
and marly other hiftorians, repott* But Ariftoboltts^ 
Chares of Thearigela *, ttolemy, Anriclides, Philo the 
Theban, Philip who was alfo of Theangela, as well as 

* In the Greek text it is tiaeifyk\w^, both here and jiift ^ftcr. 
Ei^aJViXtvt; figniiics a gentleman ufticr ; but it docs not appear that 
either Chares or Philip ever held fuch an office. It is certain 
BifldyiXfif; is the right reading, from Athenneus, Book vi. p. 271, 
M'hf re he mentions Philip as belonging to Theangela in Carii. 

Heca* 



tIecatsBus of Eretria, Philip of Chalcis, and Duris of 
Samos, treat the (lory as a fidion. And indeed Alex- 
ander himfelf feems to fupport their opinion. For in 
one of his letters to Alitipateri to whom he gave aa 
exaft detail of all that pafled^ he fays, the king of 
Scythia offered him his daughter in marriage, but he 
makes not the leaft mention of the Amazon. Nay^ 
When Oneficritus, many years after, read to Lyfima- 
chus, then king, the fourth book of his hiftory, in 
wTiich this ftory was introduced, he -fmiled and faid^ 
** "Where was I at that time ?** But whether we give 
credit to this particular, or not, is a matter that will 
neither add to nor leffen our opinion of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that matiy of the Macedonians 
tnight diflike the remaining fatigues of the expedition^ 
he left the greateft part of the army in quarters, and 
entered Hyrcania with a feleft body of twenty thou- 
iand foot and three thoufand horfe. The purport of 
his fpeech upon the occafion was this : " Hitherto the 
" barbarians have feen us only as in a dream. If you 
** Ihould think of returning, after having given Afia 
*' the alarm only, they will fall upon you with con- 
*' tempt as unenterprizing and effeminate. Neverthe- 
** lefs, fuch as defire to depart have my confent for it: 
•* But, at the fame time, I call the gods to witnefs, 
^' tjiat they defert their king when he is conquering 
** the world for the Macedonians, and leave him to 
** the kinder and more faithful attachment of thofc 
** few friends that will follow his fortune." This is 
almoft word for word the fame with what he wrote to 
Antipater ; and he adds, " That he had no foonet 
^ done fpeaking, than they cried, he might lead them 
^ to what part of the world he pleafed.** Thus he 
tried the difpofition of thefe brave men ; and there 
was no difficulty in bringing the whole body into their 
feritiments ; they followed of courfe* 

After this, he accommodated himfelf more than 
evier to the manners of the Afiatics, and at the fame 
time perfuaded them to adopt fomc of the Macedo- 
nian 
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man fidbions ; for by z miztiire of both, he thoodir 
an union mi^ht be promoted, much better than^ 
force, and his authmty maintained when he was at^ 
diftaim. For the lame reaibn he feleded thirty 
thou£md boys, and gave them mailers to inftruft them 
in the Grecian literature, as well as to train them to 
arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely 
the eSed of love. He faw her at an entertainment, 
and found her charms irrefiftible. Nor was the match 
unfuitable to the fituation of his affairs. The barbae 
rians placed greater confidence in him on account of 
that alliance, and his chafUtv gained their afie£lion ; 
it delighted them to think, he would not approach 
the only woman he ever paflionately loved, without 
the fan&ion of marriage. 

Hephaeftion and Craterus were his two favourites. 
The mrmer praifed the Perfian faihions, and drefled 
as he did ; the latter adhered to the cuftoms of his 
own country. He therefore employed Hepha&ftion 
in his tranfadions with the barbarians, and Craterus to 
ii^fy his pleafure to the Greeks and Macedonians. 
The one had more of his love, and the other more of 
his efteem. He was perfuaded indeed, and he often 
laid, ^' Hephseftion loved Alexander, and Craterus 
** the king/' Hence arofe private animofities, which 
did not fail to break out upon occafion. One day, in 
India, they drew their fwords, and came to blows. 
The friends of each were joining in the quarrel, when 
Alexander interpofed. He told Hephaeition publicly, 
^' he was a fool and a madman, not to be fenfible, 
** that without his mafter's favour he would be no- 
** thing/' He gave Craterus alfo a fevere repri- 
mand in private; and after having brought them to* 
gether again, and reconciled them, he fwore by Jupiter 
Ammon, and all the other gods, " That lie loved 
** them more than all the men in the world : but, if 
•* he perceived them at variance again, he would put 
^* them both to death, or him, at leaft, who began the 

•* quarrel.'* 
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««* quarrel." This is faid to have had fuch an cffeft 
upon them, that they never exprefled any diflike to 
each other, even in jdl, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the fon of PaN 
menk), had great authority. For he was not only 
valiant and indefatigable in the field, but, after Alex« 
ander, no man loved his friend more, or had a greater 
fpirit of generofity. We are told, that a friend of his 
one day requefted a fum of money, and he ordered it 
to^ be given him. The fleward faid, he had it not 
to give. " What !*' fays Philotas, ^ haft thou not 
** plate, or fome other moveable ?** However, he 
aflfeded an oftentation of wealth, and a magnificence 
in his drefs and table, that was abovie the condition of 
a fubjedt* Befides, the loftinefs of his part was alto- 
gether extravagant ; not tempered with any natural 
graces, but formal and uncouth, it expofed him both 
to hatred and fufpidon ; infomuch that Parmenio one 
day faid to him, '^ My fon, be lefs.'^ He had long 
been rqprefented in an invidious light to Alexander. 
When Damafcus, with all its riches,'was taken, upon 
tlie defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of 
captives that were brought to the camp, there was a 
beautiful young woman, called Antigone, a native of 
Pydna, who M\ to the fliare of Philotas. Like a 
young foldier with a favourite miftrefs, in his cups he 
mdulged his vanity, and let many indifcreet things ef-^ 
cape him ^ attributing all the great actions of the 
war to himfelf and to his father. As for Alexander, 
he called him a boy, who by their means enjoyed the 
title of a conqueror. The woman told thefe thines in 
confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is 
common) mentioned them to another. At laft, they 
came to the ear of Craterus, who took the woman 
privately before Alexander. When the king had 
neard the whole from her own mouth, he ordered her 
K> go as ufual to Philotas, but to make her report to 
him of all that he faid. Philotas, ignorant of the fhares 

Vol. IV. U that 
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that were laid for him, converfed with the woman wkh<* 
out the leaft referve, and either in his refentmeht or 
pride uttered many unbecoming things againft Alex- 
ander. That prince, though he had fuffident proof 
againft Philotas, kept the matter private, and difco- 
vered no tokens of averlion ; whether it was that he 
confided in Parmenio's attachment to him, or whether 
he was afraid of the power and intereft of the fiunily. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus*, 
a native of Chalsftra, confpired againft Alexander's 
life, and communicated his defign to one Nicoma^ 
chus, a youth that he was fond of; defiring him to 
take a part in the enterprize. Nicomachos, inftead of 
embracing the propofal, informed his brother Bali- 
nus t of the plot, who went immediately to Philotas^ 
and defired hun to introduce them to Alexander ; af« 
furing him it was upon bufmefs of great importance. 
Whatever might be his reafon (for it is not known) 
Fhilotas refufed them admittance, on pretence that 
Alexander had other great engagements then upon 
his hands. They applied again, and met with a de* 
niaL By this time they entertained fome fufpidon 
of Philotas, and addreUed themfelves to Metron|, 
who introduced them to the king immediately. They 
informed him firft of the confpiracy of Linmus, and 
then hinted to him their fufpicions of Philotas^ on ac* 
count of his rejefting two feveral applications. 

Alexander was incenfed at this negligence ; and 
when he found that the perfon who was fent to arreft 
Limnus, had killed him § becaufe he ftood upon his 



* It fliould, undoubtedly, be read Dynmus, as Q. Curtius and 
Diodorus have it. Nothing is ealier than for a tranlcribcr to change 
(he A into a A. 

f Q. Curtius calls film CvbaUnus. 

I In the printed text it is infot ; but one of the manufcripts gives 
us Mn^px, which agrees with Curtius. Some name feems to be 
wanting, and Metron was a coniidcrablc officer of the king's houfe« 
hold, jnalter of the wardrobe. 

§ Other authors fay, he killed himfclf. 

defence 
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'defence and refufed to be taken, it difturbed him (till 
more, to think he had loft the meana of difcoveriifg 
his accomplices. His refentment againft Philotas, 
gaye opportunity to thofe who had long hated that of- 
ficer, to avow their diflike, and to declare, how much 
the king was to be blamed in fuflFering himfelf to be 
fo eafily impofed upon, as to think that Limnus, an 
infignificant Chalseftrean, duril engage, of his own 
accord, in fuch a bold defign. ^^ Tso doubt,'' faid 
they, ^^ he was the agent, or rather the inftrument 
^ of fome fuperior hand } and the king fhould trace 
^ out the fource of the confpiracy among thofe who 
<« have the moft intereft in having it concealed/' 

As he began to liften to thefe difcourfes, and to give 
uray to his lufpidons, it brought innumerable accufa- 
jdons againft Philotas, fome of them very groundiefs. 
He was apprehended and put to the torture, in pre«> 
* fence of the great officers of the court. Alexander 
had placed himfelf behind the tapeflry to hear the ex- 
amination ; and when he found that Philotas bemoan- 
ed himfelf in fuch a lamentable manner, and had re« 
courfe to fuch mean fupplications to Hepha&ftion, he 
is reported to have faid, ^^ O Philotas, durft thou, 
^ with all this unmanly weaknefs, embark in fo great 
•* and hazardous an enterprize !" 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately fent 
orders into Media that Parmenio Ihould be put to 
death ; a man who had a fhare in mod of Philip's 
conquefts, and who was the principal,, if not the only 
one, of the old counfellors, who put Alexander upon 
his expedition into Afia. Of three fons whom he took 
over with him, he had feen two flain in. battle, and 
with the third he fell a facrifice himfelf. Thefe pro- 
ceedings made Alexander terrible to his friends, par- 
ticularly to Antipater. That regent, therefore, fent 
privately to the jStolians, and entered into league with 
them. They had fomething to fear from Alexander, 
as well as ne, for they had facked the dty of th^ 
CEniades ; and when the king was informed of it, he 

U a - fiud. 
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faid, ^' The children of the CEniades need not revenge 
^^ their caufe ; I will punifh the ^tolians myfelf/' 

Soon after this, happened the affairof Clitus; which^ 
however limply related, is much more fliocking dun 
the execution of Philotas* Tet, if we^ refled on the 
occafion and circumftances of the thing, we fliall goo- 
elude it was a misfortune, rather than a deliberate 
aA, and that Alexander's unhsqipy paffionand tntozi- 
cation only furniihed the evil genius of Clitus with the 
means of accompliihing his deftrudion. It happened 
in the following manner. The king had fome Gredan 
fruit brought him from on board a veflel, and as he 
greatly admired its frefhnefs and beauty, he defired 
Clitus to fee it and partake of it. It happened that 
Clitus was offering facrifice that day ; but he left it 
to virait upon the king. Three of the Iheep on wbidk 
the libation was already poured^ followed him. The 
king, informed of that accident, confulted his (both* 
fayers, Ariftander, and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon 
it ; and they alTured him it was a very bad omen. He^ 
therefore, ordered the viftims to be immediately of* 
fered for the health of Clitus ; the rather, beouife 
three days before he had a ftrange and alarming dream, 
in which Clitus appeared in mourning, fitting by the 
dead fons of Parmenio. However, before the lacri'^ 
fice was finiihed, Clitus went to fup mth the king^ 
who that day had been paying his homage to Caftor 
and Pollux, 

After they were warmed with drinking, fomebody 
began to fing the verfes of one Pranicus, or, as others 
will have it, of Pierio, written in ridicule of the Ma* 
cedonian officers who had lately been beaten by the 
barbarians. The older part of*^ the company were 
greatly offended at it, and condemned both the poet 
and the finger ; but Alexander, and thofe about him, 
liftened with pleafure, and bade him go on. Clitus^ 
who by this time had drank too much, and was natu* 
rally rough and froward, could not bear their beha- 
viour. He faid, ^' It was not well done^ to make 2 

•^jeft. 
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'^ jeft, and that among barbarians and enemies, of 
" Macedonians that were much better men than the 
** laughers, though they had met with a misfortune." 
Alexander made anfwer, ^^ That Clitus was pleading 
** his own caufe, when he gave cowardice the foft 
" name of misfortune/' Then Clitus ftarted up, and 
fidd, ^^ Yet it was this cowardice that fared you, fon 
•* of Jupiter, as you are, when you were turning your 
** back to the fword of Spithridates. It is by the 
^ blood of the Macedonians and thefe wounds that 
*• you are grown fo great, that you difdain to acknow- 
^ ledge Philip for your &ther, and will needs pafs 
*5 yourfelf for the fon of Jupiter Ammon.'* 

Irritated at this infolence, Alexander replied, ^^ It 
*^ is in this villainous manner thou talkeft of me in 
^ all companies, and ftirreft up the Macedonians to 
*• mutiny ; but doft thou think to enjoy it long ?" 
" And what do we enjoy now ?" faid ClitUs, " what 
** reward have we for all our toils?" Do we not envy 
^^ thofe who did not live to fee Macedonians bleed un- 
"■^er Median rods, or fue to Perfians for accefs to 
** their king?" While Clitus went on in this rafh 
manner, and the king retorted upon him with equal 
bittemefs, the old men interpofed, and endeavoured 
to allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turned to 
Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho- 
nian, and faid, ^^ Do not the Greeks appear to you 
^ among the Macedonians like demi-gods among fo 
** many wild beafts ?" Clitus, far frbm giving up 
the difpute, called upon Alexander " to fpeak out 
** what he had to fay, or not to invite freemen to his 
** table, who would declare their fentiments without 
*' referve. But perhaps," continued he, " it were 
** better to pafs your life with barbarians and flaves, 
** who will worfliip your Perfian girdle and white robe 
*' without fcruple." 

Alexander, no longer able to reftrain his anger, 
threw an apple at his face, and then looked about 

U 3 for 
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for his fword. But Ariftophanes *, oq.e of his guards, 
had taken It away in time, and the company gathered 
about him, and intreated him to be quiet. Their re« 
monftrances, however, were vain. He broke from 
them, and called out, in the Macedonian language^ 
for his guards, which was the fignal of a great tumult; 
At the fame time he ordered the trumpeter to found, 
and ftruck him with his lift, upon his difcovering an 
unwillingnefs to obey. This man was afterwards ndd 
in great efteem, becaufe he prevented the whole army 
from being alarmed. . 

As Clitus would not make the leaft fubmiifion, his 
friends, with much ado, forced him out of the room. 
But he foon returned by another door, repeating, in a 
bold and difrefpedful tone, thofe ver£ss from tne An- 
dromache of Euripides: 

Arc theft your ciiftoms ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants ? f 67/^// one man claim 

The trophies won by thoufands ? 

. 

Then Alexander fnatched a fpear from one of the 
guards, and meeting Clitus as he was putting by the 
curtain, ran him through the body. He fell immedi- 
ately to the ground, and with a difmal groan expired. 
Alexander's rage fubfided in a moment ; he came to 
himfelf ; and, feeing his friends (landing in fijent afto- 
nilhment by him, he haftily drew the fpear out of the 
dead body, and was applying it to his own throat, 
when his guards feized his hands, and carried him by 
force into his chamber. He paffed that night and the 
next day in anguilh inexpreffible ; and when he had 
wafted himfelf with tears and lamentations, he lay in 
fpeechlefs grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy filence, forced 
ihemfelves into the room, and attempted to confole 



* Q. Curtius and Arrian call him Ariftoniis. 
f This is the fnccch of rdtus to Mcnelaui. 
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him. • But he would liften to none of them, except 
Ariftander, who put him in mind of his dream and 
the ill omen of the iheep, and aflured him, that the 
whole was by the decree of Fate, As he feemed a 
little comforted, Callifthenes the philofopher, Arif- 
totle's near relation, and Anaxarchus, the Abderite, 
were called in *• Calliilhenes began in a foft and 
tender manner, endeavourine to relieve him without 
fearching the wound. But Anaxarchus, who had a 
particular walk in philofophy, and looked upon his 
fellow-labourers in fcieace with contempt, cried out, 
on entering the room, " Is this Alexander, upon 
** whom the whole world have their eves ? Can it be 
** he who lies extended on the ground, crying like a 
** flave, in fear of the law and the tongues of men, 
^^ to whom he ihould himfelf be a law, and the mea^ 
** fure of right and wrong ? What did he conquer for 
^ but to rule and to command, not fervilely to fub- 
*' mit to the vain opinions of men : Ejiow you not,** 
continued he, " that Jupiter is reprefented with The- 
•* mis and Juftice by his fide, to fhew, that whatever 
** is done by fupreme power is right ?" By this, and 
other difcourfes of the fame kind, he alleviated the 
king's grief, indeed, but made him, withal, more 
haughty and unjufL At the fame time, he infinuated 
himfelt into his favour in fo extraordinary a manner, 
that he could no longer bear the converfation of Cal- 
lifthenes, who before was not very agreeable, on ac- 
count of his aufterity. 

One day, a difpute had arifen at table about the 
feafons and the temperature of the climate. Callifthe- 

♦ Calliilhenes was of the city of Olynthvis, find had been recom- 
mended to Alexander by Aridotle, whofe relation he was. He had 
too fpuch of the fpirit of liberty^ to be fit for a court. He did not 
(hew it> however, in this inftahce. Aridotle forewarned him, that 
if he went on to treat the king with the freedom which his fpirit 
prompted, it would one day be fatal to him. 

nxvftopoc fc fMt, rtxoi, to'ffteu n a/apivi k« 

«* Short date of life, my (on, thefe words forbodc." 
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nes held with thofe who afferted, that the country dicy 
were then in was much colder^ and the winters more 
fevere, than in Greece, Anaxarchus maintained the 
contrary with great obftinacy. Upon which Caliifthe- 
nes faid, ^^ You muft needs acknowledge, my friend, 
^^ that this is much the colder ; for there you went in 
^^ winter in one cloak, and here you cannot fit atta- 
^* ble without three houfing coverlets one over an« 
•^ other/* This ftroke went to the heart of Anaxarchus. 
Callifthenes was difagreeable to all the other fojJbifts 
and flatterers at court ; the more fo, becaufe he was 
followed by the young men on account of his elo« 
quence, and no lefs acceptable to the old for his re« 
gular, grave, felf-fatisfied courfe of life. All which 
confirms what was iaid to be the caufe of his going to 
Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring his feUow« 
citizens back, and to repeople the place of his nati*. 
vity*. His great reputation naturally expo&d him to 
envy ; and he gave fome room for calumny himielf; 
by often refufmg the king's invitations, and when he 
did go to his entertainments, by fitting folemn and 
filent ; which (hewed that he could neither commend, 
nor was fatisfied with what pafTed: infomuch that 
Alexander faid to him one day. 



/ hate the Sage 



Who reaps no fruits of wifdom for himfelf. 

Once when he was at the king's table with a large 
company, and the cup came to him, he was defired 
to pronounce an eulogium upon the Macedonians ex* 
tempore, which he did with fo much eloquence, that 
the guefls, befide their plaudits, rofe up and covered 
him with their garlands. Upon this, Alexander faid, 
in the words of Euripides, 

* Olynthus was one of the cities dcftroycd by Philip ; whether 
Alexander permitted the philfofopher to re-eftabli(h it is uncertain j 
but Cicero informs us, that, in his time, it was a flouriihing place. 
Ktife Or. iii. in Vcrrtjm. 

Whw 
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fHten great the theme 'tis eajy to excel. 

But fhew us now," continued he, '* the power of 
your rhetoric, in fpeaking againft the Macedonians, 
^ that they may fee their faults^ and amend.'' 

Then the orator took the other fide, and fpoke with 
equal fluency againfl: the encroachments and other 
&ults of the Macedonians, as well as againft the divi*.' 
fions among the Greeks, which he fliewed to be the 
only caufe of the great increafe of Philip's power ; 
concluding with thefe words, 

Amid/i Jedition^s waves 
The worji of mortals may emerge to honour. 

8 J this he drew upon himfelf the implacable hatred of 
le Macedonians, and Alexander faid, ^^ He gave not, 
^ in this cafe, a fpecimen of his eloquence, but of his 
^ malevolence.*' 

Hermippus afiures us^ that Stroibus, a perfon em* 
ployed by Callifthenes to read to him, gave this ac« 
count of the matter to Ariftotle. He adds, that Cal« 
lifthenes perceiving the king's averfion to him, re« 
peated this verfe two or three times at parting. 

Patroclesj thy Juferior is no more. 

It was not, therefore, without reafon, that Ariftotle 
faid of Callifthenes, ^^ His eloquence, indeed, is great; 
•* but he wants common fenfe." He not only re- 
fufed, with all the firmnefs of a philofopher, to pay 
his refpeds to Alexander by proftration, but ftood 
forth fingly, and uttered in public many grievances 
which the beft and oldeft of the Macedomans durft 
not refleft upon but in fecret, though they were as 
much difpleafed at them as he. By preventing the 
proftration, he laved the Greeks, indeed, from a great 
diflionour, and Alexander from a greater; but he 
ruined himfelf; becaufe his manner was fuch, that he 
feemed rather defirous to compel than to perfuade. 

Chares 
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Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander^ at one 
of his entertainments, after he had drank, reached the 
cup to one of his friends. That friend had na fooner 
received it than he rofe up, and turning towards the 
hearth *, where ftood the domeflic gods, to drink, he 
worfhipped, and then kiflfed Alexander. This done, 
he took his place again at table. All the guefb did 
the fame in their order, except Callifthenes. When it 
came to his turn, he drank, and then approached to 
give the king a kifs, who being engsLged in fome dif« 
courfe with Hephseftion, happened not to mind hinu 
But Demetrius, furnamed Phidon, cried out, ** Re- 
*' ceive not his kifs ; for he alone has not adored you.** 
Upon which, Alexander refufed it, andX'alliftfaenes 
faid aloud, *' Then I return one kifs the poorer.'* 

A coldnefs, of courfe, enfued : but many other thingi 
contributed to his fall. In the firft place, Hephae- 
(lion's report was believed, that CalliiUienes had pro- 
mifed him to adore the king, and broke his word. 
In the next place, Lyfimachus and Agnon attacked 
him, and faid, " The fophift went about with as much 
** pride as if he had demolifhed a tyranny, and the 
** young men followed him, as the only free man 
" among fo many thoufands." Thefe things, upon 
the difcovery of Hermolaus's plot againft Alexander, 
gave an air of probability to what was alleged againft 
Callifthenes. His enemies faid, Hermolaus enquired 
of him, " By what means he might become the moft 
** famous man in the world ?" and that he anfwered, 
** By killing the moft famous/* They farther aflfert* 
ed, that by way of encouraging him to the attempt^ 
he bade him " not be afraid of the golden bed, but 

* Dacier is of opinion, that, by this a6tion, the flatterer wanted 
to infmuate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the 
flomeitic gods. But, as the king fat in that part of the room 
where the Penates were, we rather think it was a vile excufe to the 
man's own confciencc for this a6l of religious worfhip, becaufe their 
portion juade it dubious, whether it was intended for Alexander o\ 
for them. 

** remem- 
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•* remember he had to do with a man who had fuffered 
** both by ficknefs and by wounds.'* 

Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his ac- 
C(»nplices, made any mention of Cailiftenes amidft 
the extremities of torture. Nay, Alexander himfelf, 
in the account he immediately gave of the plot to 
Craterus, Attains, and Alcetas, writes, " that the 
** young men, when put to the torture, declared, it was 
*^ entirely their own enterprife, and that no man be- 
*' fides was privy to it.*' Yet afterwards, in a letter 
to Antipater, he affirms that Callifthenes was as guilty 
as the reft. *^ The Macedonians,'* fays he, " have 
^^ ftoned the voung men to death. As tor the fophift, 
*^ I will puniih him myfelf, and thofe that fent him, 
^^ too : nor fliall the towns that harboured the con« 
**, fpirators efcape." In which he plainly difcovers his 
averiion to Ariftotle, by whom Callifthenes was 
brought up, as a relation; for he was the fon of Hero, 
Arif^otle's niece. His death is varioufly related. Some 
ipy, Alexander ordered him- to be hanged ; others, 
thiat he fell fick and died in chains. And Chares writes^ 
that he was kept feven months in prifon, in order to 
be tried in full council in the prefence of Ariftotle ; 
but that he died of exceffive corpulency and the loufy 
difeafe, at the time that Alexander was wounded by 
the Malli Oxydracse in India. This happened, how- 
ever, at a later period than that we are upon. 

In the mean time, Demeratus the Corinthian, though 
hr advanced in years, was ambitious of going to lee 
Alexander. Accordingly he took the voyage, and 
when he beheld him, he faid, " The Greeks fell Ihort 
^* of a great pleafure, who chd not live to fee Alex- 
** ander upon the throne of Darius." But he did not 
live to enjoy the king's friendfhip. He fickened and 
died foon after. Ihe king, however, performed 
bis obfequies in the moft magnificent manner ; and 
the army threw up for him a monument of earth 
of great extent, and fourfcore cubits high. His 

afliei 
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afhes were carried to the fea-ihore in a chariot an^ 
four, with the richeft ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of fetting out 
for India, he faw his troops were fo laden with fpoik 
that they were Unfit to march. Therefore, early is 
the morning that he was to take his departure, after 
the carriages were aiTembied, he firft fet fire to his own 
baggage and that of his friends ; and then gave orders 
that the reft ftiould be ferved in the fame manner. 
The refolution appeared more difficult to take, than 
it was to execute. Few were difpleafed at it, and 
numbers received it with acclamations of joy. They 
freely gave part of their equipage to fuch as were in 
need, and burnt and deftroyed whatever was fuper- 
fluous. This greatly encouraged and fortified Alexander 
in his defign. Befides, by this time he was become 
inflexibly fevere in punifliing offences. Menander, 
though one of his friends, he put to death, for refu& 
ing to ftay in a fortrefs he had given him the charge 
of; and one of the barbarians, named Ofodates, be 
ihot dead with an arrow, for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a fheep yeaned a lamb with the 
perfeO: form and colour of a tiara upon its head, on 
each fide of which were tefticles. Looking upon the 
prodigy with horror, he employed the Chaldeans, 
who attended him for fuch purpofes, to purify him by 
their expiations. He told his friends, on this occafion, 
** That he was more troubled on their account thai! 
** his own ; for he was afraid that after his death for- 
*' tune would throw the empire into the hands of 
" fome obfcure and weak man.*' A better omen,^ 
however, foon diffipated his fears. A Macedonian 
named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's 
equipage, on opening the ground by the river Oxus *, 
in order to pitch his matter's tent ; difcovered a fpring 
of a grofs oily liquor j which, after the furface was 

• Stfabo (lib. ii.) afcribes the fame properties to the ground nctt 
the river Ochus. Indeed the Ochus and the Oxus unite their ftreamSj 
and flow together into the Cafpian Tea. 

takea 
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taken off, became perfedly cleao-, and neither in tafle 
nor fmeil differed from real oil, nor was inferioi* to it 
in fmoothnefs and brightnefs, though there were no 
olives in that country. It is faid, indeed, that the wa- 
ter of the Oxus is of fo unduous a quality, that it makes 
the fkins of thofe who bath in it fmooth and (hining*« 
It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Anti- 
pater, that he was greatly delighted with this incident, 
and reckoned it one of the happieft prefages the gods 
had afforded him. The foothfayers faid, it betokened, 
diat the expedition would prove a glorious one, but at 
the fame time laborious and difficult, becaufe heaven 
has given men oil to refrefli them after their labours. 
Accordingly he met with great dangers in the battles 
that he fought, and received very considerable wounds; 
But his army fuffered moil by want of neceffaries and 
by the climate. For his part, he was ambitious to 
ircw that courage can triumph over fortime, and mag- 
nanimity over rorce : he thought nothing invincible 
to the brave, or impregnable to the bold !• Purfuant 
to diis opinion/ whenhe1[>e(ieged*Sifimethres{kpon a 
rock extremely fteep and apparently inacceffiblef , and 
law his men greatly difcouraged at the enterprize, he 
silked Oxyartes, " Whether Sifimethres were a man of 
^ fpirit:** and being anfwered, " That he was timor- 
ous and daftardly," he faid, ** You inform me the 
^ rock may be taken^ fmce there is no ftrength in its 



♦ Pliny tells us, that the furfacc of thcfe rivers was a'confiftcnc^ 
<Jf fait,* and that the waters flowed under it as under a cruft of ice; 
Hie fait confidence he imputes to the deflations from the neigh*-' 
booring mountains, but he fays nothing of the un^tuotts quality of 
thefe waters mentioned by Platarch. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxi. 

f One of the manufcripts, inflead of ' it/leV^K^ bas oIo^^ok. 
Tlwn the latter member ot the fcntence would be, nor fecurc to 
tie timorous, 

X This ftrong hold was fituated in Ba6lnana. Strabo fays, it 
was €fteen furlongs high, as many in compafs, and that the top 
wv a fertile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred. It was 
in Ba£h*iana that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes. 
i,.. " defen. 
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^ defender/' In hGt^ he found means to intimidate 
Sifimethres, and made himfelf mailer of the fort. 

In the fiege of another fort, fituated in a place 
equally fteep, among the young Macedonians that 
were to give the affault there was one called Alex- 
ander ; and the king took occafion to fay to him^ 
'* You muft behave gallantly, my friend, to do juftice 
** to your name.*' He was informed afterwardfs that 
the young man fell as he was diftinguiihing himfelf ia 
a glorious manner, and he laid it much to heart. 

When he fat down before Nyfa*, the Macedo- 
nians made fome difficulty of advimcing to the attack^ 
on account of the depth of the river that wa(hed its 
walls, till Alexander faid, ^^ What a wretch am I» 
^^ that I did not learn to fwim,'' and was going to 
ford it with his fhield in his hand. After the firft 
aflault, while the troops were refreihing themfelves, 
ambafladors caiiSe with an offbr to capitulate ; and 
along with them were deputies from fome other places* 
They were furprized to fee him in armour without any 
pomp or ceremony; and their aftoniflunent increafed^ 
when he bade the oldeft of the ambafladors, named 
Acuphis, take the fofa that was brought for himfelf. 
Acuphis, flruck with a benignity of reception fo far 
beyond his hopes, alked what they muft do to be ad* 
mitted into his friendfliip ? Alexander anfwered, *^ It 
^' muft be on condition that they appoint you their 
«< governor, and fend me a hundred of their beft 
" men for hoftages/' Acuphis fmiled at this, and 
faid, ^' I ihould govern better if you would take thd 
« worft, inftead of the beft.'* 

It is faid, the dominions of Taxiles, in India f, were 
as large as Egypt ; they afforded excellent pafturage 
too, and were the moft fertile in all refpeds. As he 

* Arrian calls it, N)^a ; fo indeed doc3 the Vulcob. MS. Tliat 
hidorian places it near Mount Meris, and adds, that it was built hf 
Dionyliis, or Bacchus. Hence it had the name of DionyfiopoUf. 
It is now callea Nerg. 

f Between the Indus ar.d the Hydafpcs, 
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twisa man of great prudence, he waited on Alexander, 
and after the firft compliments, thus addreffed him : 
*' What occafion is there for wars between you and 
•* mc, if you are not come to take from us our water 
<* and other neceflaries of life ; the only things that 
^ feafonable men will take up arms for r As to gold 
** and filver and other pofieilions, if I am richer than 
** you, I am willing to oblige you with part ; if I am 
** poorer, I have no objeSioa to fharing in your 
** bounty.*' Charmed with his franknefe, Alexander 
took his hand, and anfwered, ^^ Think you, then, 
** with all this civility, to efcape without a conflift ? 
** You are iQuch deceived, if you do. I will difpute 
^ it with you to the laft, but it (hall be in favours and 
♦* benefits ; for I will not hav^ you exceed me in ge- 
^ nerofity.*' Therefore, after having received great 
prefents from him, and made greater, he £ud to him 
one evening, ^^ I drink to you, Taxiles, and as fure as 
^^ you pledge me, you fhall have a thoufand talents.*' 
His friends were offended at his giving away fuch im- 
menfe fums, but it made many of the barbarians look 
Vpon him with a kinder eye. 

The moft warlike of the Indians ufed to fight for 
tiay. Upon this invafion they defended the cities that 
hired them, with great vigour, and Alexander fuffered 
by them not a little. To one of the cities he granted 
an honourable capitulation; and yet feized the merce- 
naries, as they were upon their march homewards, and 
put them all to the fword. This is the only blot in 
ms military conduct ; all his other proceedings were 
agreeable to the laws of war, and worthy of a king *. 

^ It was jui% and lawful, it feems, to go about harafling and de« 
ftroying thole nations that had never o6fended him ; and upon which 
lie had no claim, except that avowed by the northern barbarians, 
when thej entered Italy, namely, that the weak mufl fubmit to the 
finiBg. Indeed, thole barbarians were much honeder roen^ for they 
had another, and a better plea i the^ went to feek bread* 

The 
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The philofophers gave him no lels trouble than die 
mercenaries, by endeavouring to fixamarkof infamf 
upon thofe princes that declarisd for him, and by ex* 
citing the free nations to take up arms ; for whidi 
reafon he hanged many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of k 
in his own letters. According to them, the river 
Hydafpes was between the two armies, and Porus 
drew up his elephants on the banks oppofite the ene- 
my, with their heads towards the dream to guard it. 
Alexander caufed a great noife and buftle to be made 
every day in his camp, that the barbarians, being ac^ 
cuftomed to it, might not be fo ready to take the 
alarm * . This done, he took the advantage of a dark and 
ftormy night, with part of his infantry, and a feled 
body of cavalry, to gain a little ifland m the river, at 
fome diflance from the Indians. When he was there^ 
he and his troops were attacked with a moft violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightning. But, notwithflanding this hurricane, 
in which he faw feveral of his men perifh by the 
lightning, he advanced from the ifland to the oppo^ 
fite bank. The Hydafpes, fwelled with the rain, by 
its violence and rapidity made a breach on that (idQ 
which received water enough to forma bay, fo that 
when he came to land, he found the bank cxtremdy 
ilippery, and the ground broken and undermined by 
the current. On this occafion he is faid to have ut* 
tered that celebrated faying, ^* Will you believe, my 
*• Athenian friends, what dangers 1 undergo, to have 
** you the heralds of my fame ?'* The laft particular 
we have from Oneficntus : but Alexander himfelf 



* The Latin and French tranflators have both mifbiken the fcnfc 
of this paifage.— -eOi^oiHa rfc Ba^o^t mh ^oCit^Odii, is certainly capa- 
ble of the fcnlc we have given it, and the context requires it ihould 
be To underftood. See Arrian (I. v. cd. St. p. io8, A. and B.) in 
fupport of that conllru^lion. Sec alfo QL Curtius, 1. viii. p. 263. 
€d. Am. 

only 
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Oiily fays, they quitted their boats, and, atmed as 
diey were, waded up the breach breaft high ; and that 
when they were landed, he advanced with the horfe 
twenty furlongs before the foot, concluding that if 
the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he fhould 
be greatly their fuperior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his would come up 
time enough to receive them. Nor did he judge amifs. 
The enemy detached againft him a thoufand horfe 
and fixty armed chariots, and he defeated th^n with 
cafe. The chariots he took, and killed four hundred 
of the cavalry upon the fpot. By this, Porus under- 
ftood that Alexander himfelf had pafled the river, 
and therefore brought up his whole army^ except 
what appeared neceflary to keep the reft of the Mace- 
donians from making good their paflage. Alexafider 
confidering the force of the elephants, and the enemy's 
fuperior numbers, did not choofe to engage them in 
front, but attacked the left wing himfeff, while Cce- 
nus, according to his orders, fell upon the right. 
Both wings being broken, retired to the elephants in 
the centre, and rallied there« The combat then was 
of a more mixed kind ; but maintained with iuch ob« 
ftinacy, that it was not decided until the eighth hour 
of the day. This defcription of the battle we have 
from the conqueror himfelf, in one of his epiftlei. 

Moft hiftorians agree, that Porus was four cubits 
and a palm high, and that though the elephant he rode 
was one of the largeft, his ftature and bulk were fueh, 
that he appeared but proportionably mounted. This 
elephant, during the whole battle, gave extraordinary 
proofs of his fagacity and care of the king's perfon. 
As long as that prince was able to fight, he defended 
him with great courage, and repulfed all affailants ; 
and when he perceived him ready to fmk under the 
multitude of darts and the wounds with which he was 
covered, to prevent his falling off, he kneeled down 
in the fofteft manner, and with his probofcis gently 
drew every dart out of his body. 

VojL. IV. X When 
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When Porus was taken prifoner, Alexander aflce^ 
him, ** How he defired to be treated V* He anfwered^ 
** Like a king.'* " And have you nothing elfe to re- 
*' queft,'* replied Alexander.^ " No/' fiid he, " every 
** thing is comprehended in the word king/' Aiex^ 
ander not only i^eftored tahim his own domioioDS in^ 
mediately, which he was to govern as his lieutenant, 
but added very exteafive territories to them ; for hav" 
ing fubdued a free country, which contained fifteen- 
nations, five thoufand* confiderable cities, and vil«> 
lages in proportion, he beftowed it on Porus. An- 
other country, three times as large, he gave to Philip, 
one of his niends, who wa8 alfo' to a& there as his- 
Heutenant*^ 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received fcve- 
ral wounds, of which he died fonie time after. This 
is the account mod writers give us > But Oaeiiciiuis 
fays,; he died of ag« and fatigue,, fop he v^s thirty 
years old. Alexander fliewed as much regret, as u 
he had loft a faithful friend and companion. He ef- 
teemed him, indeed, as fuch ; and built a dty near 
the Hydafpes, in the place where he was buried, which 
he called, after him, Bucephalia. He is alfo reported 
to have built a cicy, and called it Peritas, ix^ memory 
of a dog of that nams, whicb he had brought up and 
was very fond of. This particular, Sotio fays, he had 
from Potamo of Lefbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the fpirit of the 
Macedonians, and made them refolved to proceed no 
farther in India^ It was with diiBculty they had de- 
feated an enemy who- brought only twenty thoufand 
foot and two thoufand horfe into the field ; and there^ 
fore they oppofed Alexander with great firmnefs^ wheiv 

* Some tranfcribcr feems to have givea us^the number of inhabi- 
tants in one city for the number of cities. Arrian's account is this :' 
*• He took thirty-fevcn cities, the Icalt of which contained live thou* 
•♦ fand inhabitants, and fevcral of them above ten thoufand. He 
" took ahb a great number of villages nui lefs populous than the ci-* 
•^ lk»j and gave the govenimenl of the country to Porus;*' 



tit iniifted that they (hould pafs the Ganges*, which^ 
they were informed, was thirty-two furlottgs in breadth, 
and in depth a hundred fathom.* The oppofite fliore 
too was covered with numbers 6f fquadrons, battafions, 
and elephants. For the kings of the Gandarites and 
Ftafflans were faid tb be waiting for them there, with 
eighty thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, 
fight thoufand chariots, and fix thoufand elephants 
trained to wslr. Nor is this number at all magnified i 
For Androcottus, who reigned not long aft^^ nf^'de 
Seleucus a pr^ent of five hundred f elephahts at one 
tithe^ and with an army of fix hundred thoufand men 
traveifed Indid, and cohqiiefed the whole^ 

Alexander's grief and indignation it this f efidal 
were fuch, that at firft he fhut himfelf up ki his tent, 
afid lay proflrate on the ground, declaring *^ he did 
^ not thank the Macedonians in the leait for what 
1* thfey had done, if they would not pafs the Oibges j 
1^ for he confidered a retreat as no other than an ac* 
*^ knowledgment that be was overcome." His friends 
omitted nothing that might comfort him ; and aft hit 
their remonftrances, together with the cries and tears 
of the foldiersy who were fuppliants at his dotor, melted 
Mm, and prevailed on him to return^ . However, he 
fifft contrived many vain and fophiftical things to ferve 
the purpofes of fame ; among which were arms much 
bigger than his men co^ld ufe, aind higher mangers^' 
and heavier bits than his horfes required, left fcattered 
lip «nd down. He built alfo great altars, for whfch 
the Praefians ftill retain great veneration, and their 
kings crofs the Ganges every year to ofFe* facrifices Jn 
the Grecian manner upon them* AndrocotttrSj who 
was then very young, had a fight of Afexander/and 
he is reported to bare often faid afterwards, ** That 

^ The Ganges \£ the largeft of all the rivers in the three conti- 
ncDts^ the Indu:) the I'ecoiid^ the Nile the thirds and the Danube 
ihc fourth. 

t Dacler fays /?ic thoufand, but docs not mention his authority^ 
Perhaps it was orilv a Hip in the- writing, or in the printing. 

X 2 ♦• Alex- 
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'' Alexander was within a Uttle of making himfetf 
'^ mailer of all the country ; with fuch hatred and 
^^ contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on 
^ account of his profligacy of manners^ and mean* 
•^ nef$ofhirth." 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a 
deiign to fee the ocean ; for which purpofe he caufed 
a number of row-boats and raits to be conflruded, 
and, upon them, fell down the rivers at his leifuze. 
Nor was this navigation unattended with hoftilities* 
He made feveral delcents by the way, and attacked the 
adjacent cities, which were all forced to fubmit to his 
vidorious arms« However, he was very near beine 
cut in pieces by the MaUi, who were called the moft 
warlike pebple in India. He had driven fome of them 
from the waU with his mifTive weapons, and was the 
firft man that afcended it. But prefently after he was 
vpy tlit,fcaling ladder broke* Finding himfelf * and 
his finall company much galled by the darts of the 
barbarians from below, he poifed himfelf, and leaped 
down into the midft of the enemy. By good fortune 
be fell upon his feet ; and the barbarians were fo alio* 
nifhed at the flafhing of his arms as he came down, 
that they thought they beheld lightning, or fome fii- 
pematural fplendour ifluing from his body. At firft, 
therefore, they drew back and difperfed. But when 
they had recollected themfelves, and faw him attended 
only by two of his guards, they attacked him band to 
hand, and wounded him through his armour with 
their fwords and fpears, notwithftanding the valour 
with which he fought. One of them (landing farther 
oflF, drew an arrow with fuch ftrength, that it made 
its way through his cuirafs, and entered the ribs 
under the breaft. Its force was fo great, that he gave 
back and was brought upon his knees, and the barba- 
rian ran up with his drawn fcimitar to difpatch him. 

^ The word oy^yor^ implies, that he was not quite aloae ; and U 
appears immediately after that he was not* 

Peucefta$ 
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Pcuceftas and Limnaeus * placed themfelves before him| 
but the one was wounded and the other lulled. Pea« 
ceftas, who furvived, was (till making fome refiftance, 
when Alexander recovered himfelf and laid the barba* 
rian at his feet. The king, however, received new 
wounds, and at lafl had fuch a blow from a bludgeon 
upon his neck, that he was forced to fupport himfelf 
by the wall, and there flood with his face to the enemy; 
The Macedonians, who by this time had got in, ga- 
thered about him, and carried him oflF to his tent* 

His fenfes were gone, and it was the current report 
in the army that he was dead. When they had, with 
great difficulty, fawed off the (haft, which was of wood, 
and with equal trouble had taken off the cuirafs, they 
poceeded to extra£l die head, which was three fhigers 
tn-oad and four long, and (hick &(l in the bone. He 
fiiinted under the operation^ and was very near ex« 
piring ; but when the head was got out, he came to 
himfelf. Yet, after the danger was over, he conti- 
nued weak, and a long time confined himfelf to a re- 
gular diet, attending folely to the cure of his wound. 
The Macedonians could not bear to be fo long de- 
prived of the fight of their king ; they alfembled in a 
tumultuous manner about his tent. When he per- 
ceived this, he put on his robe, and made his appear- 
ance ; but as foon as he had facrificed to the gods, he 
retired again. As he was on his way to the place of 
his defltination, though carried t in a litter by the 
water fide, he fubdued a large traft of land and many 
refpedable cities. 

In the courfe of this expedition, he took ten of the 
Gymnofoph'ijU J, who had been principally concerned 

* Q. Curtius calls him Timaus. 

% Thcfc philofophers, fo called from their going naked, were 
divided into two ie6ts, the Brachmani and the Gennani, The 
Bracbmani were mod e(leemed, becaufe there was a confiftency m 
their principles, Apuleius tells us, that not only the fcholars, but 
the younger pupils, were aflembled about dinner-time, and examined 
what good they had don^ that day; and fuch as could not point o\;t 
fome act of humanity, or ufeful purfuit, that they had been engaged 
io, were aot allowed any dinner. 

X 3 in 
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)n inftigatuig Sabbas to revolt, and had brou^t nunit 
berlefs other troubles upon the Macedonians. As 
thefe ten were reckoned the moft acute and condfe in 
their anfwers, he put the moft difficult queftions to 
them that could be thought of, and at the fame time 
declared, he would piu the firft perfon that anfwered 
ivrong to death, and after him all the reft. The 
pldeft maa among them was to be judge. 

IJe demanded of the firft, '* Which were moft 
** numerous, the living or the dead ?*' He anfwered^ 
** The living ; for the dead no longer exift *.*' 

The feconid was alked, ** Whether the earth or the 
*« fea produceth the larffeft animals ?** He anfwered, 
« Jlje earth ; for the lea is part of it.'* 

The third, " Which was the craftieft of all ani- 
" mals ?" " That,'^ faid he, " with which man is 
** not yet acquainted f/^ 

The fourth, " What v^as his reafon for perfuading 
« Sabbas to revolt ?*' '' Becaufe," faid he, ^' I wiflied 
•* him either to live with honour, or to die as a 
*^ coward deferves J/' 

The fifth had this queftion put to him, ^? Which 
f' do you think picieft, the day or the night ?'* He 
anfwered, " The day, by one day.*' As the king ap- 
peared furprifed at tnis folution, the philofopher told 
him, ** Abftrufe queftions muft have abftrufe an^ 
<• Avers/? 

* They did not hold the moftality, but the tranfmigiation of the 
foul. 

f This we fuppoljb to n)c^n maij hiipfclf, as not being* acquainted 
with himfclf. 

X One of the manufcripts gives us tieiKtt^ here, inftcad of x««#c« 
Then the I'enfe will be, '* Becaufe I wiflied him either to live or 
*' die with honour.'* Which we cannot but j)refer; for he who 
has regard enough for a man to wifli him to live with honoufj 
cannot be fo envious as to wifli him to die with diflionour. At the 
lame time we agree with Mofes Du Soul, that fome archncfs is in- 
tended in moft of the anlwers ; but what archnefs is there in this, 
^ it is commonly tranflated, Bccaujh I u'l/hed him either to Ike Aq» 
nourably, or to die miferably ? 

Thca 
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Then addreffing himfelf to the fixth, he demanded, 
^* What were the beft means for a man to make him- 
** felf loved ?" He anfwered, " If poffeffed of great 
** power, do not make yourfelf feared." 

The feventh was aflced, ** How a man might be- 
^^ come a god?** He anfwered, " By doiHg what is 
** impoflible for man to do." 

The eighth, « Which is ftrongeft, life or death?*' 
^* Life,*' feid he, *^ becaiife it bears fo many evils. '* 

The laft queftion that he put, was, " How long 
** is it good for a man to live ?** *^ As long," faid the 
f hilofopher, " as he does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give 
fentence. The old man faid, *^ In my opinion they 
*• have all anfwered one worfe than another." ^* If 
^* this is thy judgment,'" faid Alexander, " thou fhalt 
" die fira." " No," replied the philofopher ; "not 
*^ except you choofe to break your word : for you de- 
** clared the man that anfwered worft fhould firft 
^ fuffer." 

The king loaded them with prefents and difmiff- 
ed them. After which he fent Oneficritus, a dit 
dole of Diogenes, to the other Indian fages who were 
of m/oft reputation, and lived a retired life, to defire 
diem to come to him. Oneficritus tells us, Calanus 
treated him with great infolence and harflmefs, bidding 
him ftrip himfelf naked, if he defired to hear any of 
his dodrine : " You fhall not hear me on any other 
^* condition," faid he, " though you came from Ju- 
^ |Mter himfelf." Dandamis behaved with more civi- 
lityj and when Oneficritus had given him an ac- 
count of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, he faid, 
" They appeared to him to have been men of genius, 
** but to have lived with too paifive a regard to the 
^* laws.*' 

Others fay, Dandamis entered into no difcourfS with 
the meffenger, but only alked, " Why Alexander had 
^* takwi fo long a journey?** As to Calanus, it is cer- 

A 4 tain 
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tain Taxiles prevailed with him to go to Alexander. 
His true name was Sphines ; but becaufe he addrefled 
them with the word Caky which is the Indian form of 
falutation, the Greek called him Calanus. lliis phi- 
lofopher, we are told, prefented Alexander with a good 
image of his empire. He laid a dry and fhrivelled 
hide before him, and iirft trode upon the edges of it. 
This he did all round ; and as he trode on one fide, it 
ftarted up on the other. At lad, he fixed his feet on 
the middle, and then it lay fUU. By this emblem he 
ihewed him, that he fhould fix his refidence, and plant 
his principal force, in the heart of his empire, and not 
wander to the extremities. 

Alexander fpent feven months in falling down the 
rivers to the ocean. When he arrived there, he em- 
barked, and failed to an ifland which he called SdU 
louftis*, but others call it Pfiltoucis. There he landed, 
and facrificed to the gods. He likewife confidered the 
nature of the fea and of the coafl, as far as it was ac* 
ceffible. And after having befought Heaven, " That 
•' no man might ever reach beyond the bounds of his 
*' expedition,** he prepared to fet out on his way back. 
He appointed Nearchus admiral, and Oneficritus chief 
pilot, and ordered his fleet to fail round, keeping Indk 
on the right. With the reft of his forces he returned 
by land through the country of the Orites ; in which 
he was reduced to fuch extremities, and loft fuch num- 
bers of men, that he did not bring back from India 
above a fourth part of the army he entered it with, 
which was no lefs than a hundred and twenty thoufaad 
foot and fifteen thoufand horfe. Violent diftempen, 
ill diet, and exceffive heats deftroyed multitudes ; but, 
famine made ftill greater ravages. For it was a bar- 
ren and uncultivated country ; the natives lived mife- 
rably, having nothing to fubfift on but a few bad 
flieep, which ufed to feed on the fifli thrown up by the 

♦ Arrian calls it Cilutta. Here they firft obfervcd the ebbing 
and flowing of the Tea, which furpriied them not a little. 

fea; 
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fea ; confequcntly they were poor, and their flcfh of a 
bad flavour. 

With much difficuhy he traverfed this country in 
fixty days, and then arrived in Gedrofia. There he 
found provifions in abundance ; for befides that the 
land is fertile in itfelf, the neighbouring princes and 
grandees fupplied him. After he had given his army 
tome time to refrefh themfelves, he marched in Car« 
mania for feven days in a kind of bacchanalian pro- 
ceffion. His chariot, which was very magnificent, 
was drawn by eight horfes. Upon it was placed a 
lofty platform, where he and his principal ftiends re- 
velled day and night. This carriage was followed 
by many others, fome covered with rich tapeftry and 
purple hangings, and others fhaded with branches of 
trees ft-^fh gathered and flourifhing. In thefe were 
the reft of the king's fiiends and generals, crowned 
with flowers and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be feen a 
buckler, a helmet, or fpear ; but, inftead of them, 
cups, flagons and goblets. Thefe the foldiers dip- 
ped in huge veflels of wine, and drank to each other, 
fcmie as they marched along, and others feated at ta- 
bles, which were placed at proper diftances on the 
way. The whole country refounded with flutes, cla- 
rionets and fongs, and with the dances and riotous 
frolics of the women. This diforderly and diflblute 
march was clofed with a very immodeft figure *, and 
with all the licentious ribaldry of the bacchanals, as 
if Bacchus himfelf had been prefent to carry on the 
debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 
Gedrofia t, he gave his army time to refrefli them- 

• M. fc Fevre (in his notes upon Anacreon) feems to have rc- 
ftored tile genuine reading of this pailage, by propofing to read, 
£9(1994 of TiMf futi^M^f ^akiK, or ^a^Xof . 

+ Gedrofia is certainly corrupt. Probably we ihonld read C*r- 
mania. 'Bao'iXNoy fignifies a capital city, as well as a royal palace, 
btoiafe princes generally reiide to their capitals. 

felves 
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felves again, and entertained them with feafts and 
public fpe£bacles. At one of thefe, in which the 
chorufes difputed the prize of dancing, he appeared 
inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to v^ it, crofied the theatre in his habit of ceremony^ 
and feated himfelf by the king. The Macedonians 
exprefled their fatisfa£Uon with loud plaudits, and 
called out to the king to kifs him» with which at laft 
he complied^ 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was fo 
much delighted with the account of his voyage, that 
he formed a defign to fail in perfon from the Euphnu 
tes with a great fleet, circle the coaft of Arabia and 
Africa^ jmd enter the Mediterranean by the pillars of 
Hercules, For this purpofe, he conftrufted at Thapp 
facus a number of veflels of all forts, and coUe&ed 
mariners and pilots. But the report of the difliculties 
he had met with in his Indian eacpedition, particularly 
in his attack of the Malli, his great lofs of men in 
jhe country of the Orites, and the fuppoiition he 
would never return alive from the voyage he now 
meditated, excited his new fubjefts to revolt, and puf 
his generals and governors of provinces upon diiplay* 
ing their injuftice, infolence, and avarice. In fhort, 
the whole empire was in commotion, and ripe for re- 
bellion. Olynipias and Cleopatra, leaguing againft 
Antipater» had feized his hereditary dominions, and 
divided them between them. Olympias took Epirus, 
and Cleopatra Macedonia, The tidings of which 
being brought to Alexander, he faid, " His mother 
** had confidered right ; for the Macedonians would 
** never bear to be governed by a woman." 

Jn confequence of thi§ ujif^ttled ftate of things, he 
fent Nearchus again to fea, having determined to 
carry the Wfir into the m^itim^ prov^jiges. Meantime 
lie marched in perfon to chaftife his lieutenants for 
their mifdemeanors. Oxyartes, one of the fons of 
Abulites, he killed with his own hand, by a ftroke of 
his javelin. Abulites had laid in no proviiions for him ; 
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)ie bad only colIe£ted three thouiand talents in money. 
Upon his prefenting this, Alexander bade him offer 
it to his horfes ; and as they did not touch it, be faid, 
** Of what ufe will this provifion now be to me ?** 
and immediately ordered Abulites to be tiil^en into 
jcuftody. 

The firft thing he did after he entered Perfia, was 
io give this money to the matrons according to the 
^iwcient cuftom of the kings, who, upon their return 
from any excurfion to their Perf^an dominionjs, ufed 
to give every woman a piece of gold. For this rea- 
fon, feveral of them, we are told, made it a rule to 
return but feldom; and Ochus never did: he banifb- 
ed bimfelf to fave his money. 

Having found the tomb of Cyn^s broken open^ he 
put the author of that iacrilege to death, though a 
native of Pella, and a perfon of fome diftinAion. 
His najne was Polymachus. After he had read the 
^taph, which was in the Perfian language, he order- 
ed it to be infcribed alfo in Greek. It was as follows : 
O Max, WH030EVER thou art, and whence- 

SOEVEH THOU COM EST (fOR COME I KNOW THOIT 
wilt), I AM CyRU3, the FoUNDER OF THE PeR- 

)5IAN Empire* Envy me not the little Earth 
THAT covers MY BoBY. Alexander was much af- 
fe&ed at thefe words, which placed before him, in fo 
(trpng a light, the uncertainty and viciffitud^ of things. 
it was Iiere that Calanus, after having been dif- 
prdered a little while with the choUc, defired to have 
his funeral pile er^fted. He approached it on horfe- 
back, offered up bis prayers to Heaven, poured the 
libations upon himfelf, cut off part of his hair*, and 
threw it in the fire ; and before he afcended the pile, 
took leave of the Macedonians, defiring them to fpend 
the day in jollity and drinking with the king ; " for I 
f * fliall fee him,'' faid he, " in a little time at Babylon." 
So laying, he ftretched himfelf upon the pile, and cp- 

♦ As fomc of the hair ufcd to be cut from the forehead of vic- 
tims. 

vere4 
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Ttred himfelf up. Nor did he move at the approach 
of the flames, but remained in the fame poihire tiU he 
had finiihed his facrifice according to the cuftom of 
the fages of his country. Many years after, another 
Indian did the fame before Auguftus Caefar at Athens, 
whofe tomb is fhewn to this day, and called the 
Indian'^ tmnb. 

Alexander, as foon as he retired from die funeral 
pile, invited his friends and ofGcers to fupper,' and, 
to give life to the caroufal, promifed that the man 
who drank mofl Ihould be crowned for his viAory, 
Promachus drank four meafures of wine *, and carried 
off the crown, which was worth a talent, but furvived 
it only three days. The reft of the guefts, as Chardt 
tells us, drank to fuch a degree, that forty-ode of 
them loft their lives, the weather coming upon them 
extremely cold during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Sufa, he married his friends to 
Perfian ladies. He fet them the example, by taking 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, to wife, and then dii- 
tributed among his principal officers the virgins of 
higheft quality. As for thofe Macedonians wno had 
already married in Perfia, he made a general enter, 
tainment in commemoration of their niiptials. It is 
faid that no lefs than nine thoufand guefts fat down, 
and yet he prefented each with a golden cup for per- 
forming the libation. Every thing elfe was qonduded 
with the utmoft magnificence ; he even paid off all 
their debts j infomuch that the whole expence amounted 
to nine thoufand eight hundred and feventy talents. 

An officer who had but one eye, named Antigenes, 
put himfelf upon this lift of debtors, and produced a 
perfon who declared he was fo much in his books. 
Alexander paid the money ; but afterwards difcover". 
ing the fraud, in his anger forbad him the court, 
and took away his commiffion. There was no fault 
to be found with him as a foldier. He had diftin- 
guilhed himfelt in his youth under Philip, at the fiege 

* About fourteen quarU. The chatus was fix pints pine tenths. 

of 
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p( Perinthus, Vrhere he was wounded in tbe eye with 
& dart (hot from one of the engines; and yet he would 
Eieither fuffer it to be taken out, nor quit the field, till 
he had repulfed the enemy, and forced them to retire 
bto the town. The poor wretch could not bear the 
difgrace he had now bi:ought upon himfelf ; his griei 
ind defpair were fo great, that it was apprehended he 
would put an end to his own life. To prevent fuch ai 
cataftrophe, the king forgave him^ and ordered hiin 
to keep the money. 

;. The thirty thouifand boys, whom he left u|ider pro- 
per mafters, were now grown fo much, and made fo 
nandfome an appearance, and, what was of more im- 
portance, had gained fuch an adivity and addrefs in 
their exercifes, that he was greatly delighted with 
diem. But it was matter of uneafinefs to the Macedo- 
Eiians ; they were apprehenfive that the king would 
bave lefs regard for them* Therefore, when he gave 
the invalids their route to the fea, in order to their re- 
turn, the whole army confidered it as an injurious and 
oppreffive meafure: ^' He has availed himfelf," £ud 
dbey, '' beyond all reafon, of their fervices, and now 
\* he fends them back with difgrace, and turns them 
^^ upon the hands of their country and their parents, 
^' in a very different condition from that in which he 
^ received them. Why does not he difmifs us all I 
^* Why does not he reckon all the Macedonians inca- 
'• pable of fervice, now he has got this body of young 
** dancers ? Let him go with them, and conquer the 
►^ world.'' 

Alexander, incenfed at this mutinous behaviour, 
loaded them with reproaches. ; and ordering them off, 
:ook Perfians for his guards, and filled up other of- 
fices with them. When they faw their king with 
ihefe new attendants, and themfelves rejcfted and 
fpurned with difhonour, they were greatly humbled, 
rhey lamented their fate to each other, and were al- 
nbft frantic with jealoufy and anger. At laft, com- 
ng to themfelves, they repaired to the king's tent, 

without 
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i^hhout aims, in one thin garment cfnly ; and iritS 
tears and lamentations delivered themfelves up to hit 
vengeance; defiring he wonld treat them as ungrate^ 
fill men deferVed. 

He was foftened with their complaints, but would 
not appear to hearken to them. They flood two days 
iffid nights bemoiming themfelves in this manner, and- 
catling for their dear mailer. The thitd day he came 
tHit to them; and when he faw theif forlorn condition^' 
he wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke for theiif 
nfifbehaviour, he coftdefceftded to cotiYerk with them 
in a freer manner ; and fuch as were unfit for kryitii 
he fent home with magnificent prefents. At the fame 
flmef he fignified his pleafiire to Antipater, that at all 
public diverfions they ihould have the mod honour-* 
able feats in the theatres, and wear chaplets of flower9 
there; and that the children of thofe who- had 1<^ 
their lives in his fervice, fhould have their fathers' pay 
continued to them/ 

When he came to Ecbataiia in Media, aAd had dif-' 
patched the mod urgent affairs, he employed himfelf 
dgain in the celebration of games and other public 
folemnities, for which purpofe three thoufand artifi-^ 
cers, lately arrived from Greece, were very fervice- 
able to him, • But unfortunately Hephaeftion feH fick 
of a fever in the midft of this feftivity. Asa young 
man and a foldier, he could not beaf to be kept to 
flrift diet ; smd takmg. the opportunity to dine when 
his phyfician Glaucus was gone to the theatre, he ate a: 
roafted fowl, and drank a flagon of wine made as cold 
as poffible; in confequence of which he grew worfe, 
and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occafioil exceeded alt 
bounds. He immediately ordered the horfes aAd 
mtiles to be (horn, that they might have their (hare 
in the mourning, and.with the fame view puHed down 
the battlements of the neighbotft-ing cities. The poor 
phyfician he crucified.* He forbade the flute and alt 
other mufic m his camp for a long time. This cort* 

tinued 
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llilaed till he received an oracle from Jupiter Aihmojt^ 
which enjoined him to revere Hephseftion, and facri*' 
lice to him as a demi-god. After this he fought td 
relieve his forrow by htmting, or rather by war, fot 
his game were men. In this expedition he conquered 
the CaflTstans, and ptit aH that were come to years of 
Jmberty to the fword. This he called a facrifice t(> 
the manes of Hephaeition. 

He defigited to lay out ten thoufai^d talents upoik 
his tomb and the monumental ornaments, and that 
the workmanfhip, as well a^ defign, fhould exceed tht 
expence, great as it was. He therefore defired to have 
Stalicrates for his architect, whofe geniUs promifed a 
happy boldnefs, and grandeur in every thing that he 
pistnned. This was the man who had told him, foihe 
time before, that mount Athos in Thrace was moft 
capable of being cut inta a human figure ; and that', 
if he had but his orders, he Would convert it into 1 
itatue for him, the moft lafting and confpicuous iii 
the world : a ftatue, which fliould have a city with 
ten thoufand inhabitants in its left hand^ and a rivet 
that flowed to the lea with a ftrong current in its right. 
He did not, however, embrace that propofal, thougR 
at that time he bufied himfelf with his architefts ill 
contriving and laying out even mor^ abfurd and ex- 
fenfive defigns. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus; 
who was returned from his expedition on the ocean^ 
and come up the Euphrates, declared he had been 
S4>plied to by fome Chaldaeans, who were ftrortgly of 
opinion that Alexander ihould not enter Babylon. 
Skit he flighted the warning, and continued his march. 
Upon his approach to the walls, he faw a great num-^ 
bcT o£ crows fighting, fome of which fell down dead 
at his feet. Soon after this, being informed, that 
ApoUbdorus, governor of Babylon, had facrificed, iii 
order to confult the gods concerning him, he fent for 
Pythagoras the diviner ; and, as he did not deny the 
hGt, aflted him how the entrails of the viftim appeap* 

cd< 
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ed* Pythagoras anfwered, the liVer was withoat t 
head. ^^ A terrible prefage> indeed!'' faid Alexander. 
He let Pythagoras go with impimity : but by this 
lime he was torry he had not Uftened to Nearchui. 
He lived moftly in his pavilion without the walls^ and 
diverted himfelf with failing up and down the En- 
{>Iirates. For there had happened feveral other ill 
omens that much dillurbed him. One of the largeft 
and handfomeft lions that were kept in Babylon^ was 
attacked and kicked to death by an afs. One day he 
ftripped for the refrefhment of oil, and to play at ball: 
after the diverfion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes^ beheld a 
man Atting in profound (ilence on his throne, drefled 
in the royal robes, with the diadem upon his head* 
They demanded who he was, and it was a long time 
before he would anfwer. -At laft, coming to himfelfy 
he faid, ^^ My name is Dionyfius, and I am a native « 
^^ of Meflfene. Upon a criminal procefs againft me, I 
" left the place, and embarked for Babylon. There 
^* I have been kept a long while in chains. But this 
** day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke my 
** chains ; after which he conduced me hither, and 
^^ ordered me to put on this robe and diadem, and fit 
" here in filence." 

After the man had thus explained himfelf, Alexan- 
der, by the advice of his foothfayers, put him to death. 
But the anguiih of his mind increafed; on one hand, 
he almoft defpaired of the fuccours of heaven, and ^n 
the other diftrufted his friends. He was moft afraid 
of Antipater and his fons ; one of which, named Io« 
laus*5 was his cupbearer; the other, named Cat 
fander, was lately arrived from Macedonia; and 
happening to fee fome barbarians proftrate themfelves 
before the king, like a man accuftomed only to the 
Grecian manners, and a ftranger to fuch a fight, he 
burft out into a loud laugh. Alexander, enraged at 

• Arrian and Curtius call him lollas, Plutarch calls him Idas 
below. 

the 
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the affront, feized him by the hair, and with both 
hands dafhed his head againft the wall. Caflander af- 
terwards attempted to vindicate his father againft his 
accufers j which greatly irritated the king. ^^ "^WTiat 
^' is this talk of thine?" faid he. *^ Dolt thou thmk 
*• that men who had fuffered no injury, would come 
** fo far to bring a falfe charge ?" ** Their coming 
** fo far/* replied Caffander, " is an argument that 
•* the charge is falfe, becaufe they are at a diftance from 
** thofe who are able to contradift them.*' At this 
Alexander fmiled, and faid, " Thefe are fome of 
** Ariftotle^s fophifms, which make equally for either 
^ fide of the queftion. But be affured I will make 
** you repent it, if thefe men have had the leaft injuf- 
•• tice done them." 

This, and other menaces, left fuch a terror upon 
Caffander, and made fo lafting an imprellion upon his 
mind, that many years after, when king of Macedon, 
and mafter of all Greece, as he was walking about^at 
Delphi, and taking a view of the ftatues, the fudden 
fight of that of Alexander is faid to have ftruck him 
with fuch horror, that he trembled all over, and it was 
with difficulty he recovered of the giddinefs it caufed 
in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himfelf up to fu- 
perflition, his mind was fo preyed upon by vain fears 
and anxieties, that he turned the leafl: incident which 
. was any thing ftrange and out of the way, into a fign 
or a prodigy. The court fwarmed with facrifices, 
purifiers, and prognofticators ; they were all to be feen. 
cxercifing their talents there. So true it is, that 
though the difbelief of religion, and contempt of 
things divine, is a great evil, yet fuperftition is a 
greater. For, as water gains upon low grounds*, fo 

• The text in this place is corrupt. For the fake of thoft rea- 
ders who have not Bryan's edition of the Greek, we (hall give the 
emendation which the learned Moles du Soul propofes— ^ WilioufMM** 
i^9^aro^, cM»v^< 70 Ta«ii»»^ii>o» Hou KATANT££ PEOTSAi oCiAffig^MK 
Mi» ftCa rot AXi|a»}^f ANEHAHPOY. 

Vol. IV. T fupcr- 
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fuperftltion prevails over a dejeded mind, and fills k 
vnth fear and folly. This was entirely Alexander^t 
cafe. However, upon the receipt of fome oracles coa- 
teming Hephscftion from the eod he commonly coii« 
fulted, he gave a trace to his lorrows, and employed 
idmfelf in teflive facrifices and cfttertakiments. 

One day, after he had given Ncarchss a fump* 
tuous treat, he went, according to ctif torn, to refrefb 
bimfelf in die bath, in order to retire to reft. But ift 
the mean time Medius came and invited. him to take 

E art in a caroufal, and he could not deny hinu There 
e drank all that night and the next day, till at laft he 
found a fever coming upon him. It did not, how^i* 
ever, feize him as he was drinking the cup of Het^ 
cules, nor did he find a fudden pain in his back, as if 
it had been pierced with a fpear. Thefe are drcum-^ 
ftances invented by writers, who thought tbecata- 
ftrc^ftc of fo noble a tragedy fhould be fomethmg af-^ 
feSuig and extraordinary. Ariftobulus tells us, thai 
m the rage of his fever, and the violence of his thirfiv 
he took a draught of wine» which threw him into a 
frenzy, and that he died in the thirtieth of the month. 

But in his journals the account of his ficknefs is as 
follows, ** On the eighteenth of the month Dadius, 
*^ finding the fever upon him, he lay in his bath- 
** room. The next day,, after he had bathed, he re»» 
" moved into his own chamber, and played many 
^ hours with Medius at dice^ tn the evenmg he bathedt 
w again, and after having facrificed to the gods, he 
** ate his fupper^ bi the night the fever returned.^ 
•* TTie twentieth he alfo bathed, and after the cuf- 
,** tomary facrifice, fat in the bath-room, and diverted 
** himfelf with hearing Nearchus tell the ftory of hii 
** voyage, and all that was moft obfervable with re- 
^ fped to the ocean. The twenty-firft was fpent in 
•* the fame manner. The fever increafed, and he had 
<« a very bad night. The twenty-fecond, the fever 
* was violent. He ordered his bed to be removed. 
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^ and placed by the great bath. There he talked to 
^^ his generals about the vacancies in his army^ and 
^ defired they might be filled up with experienced 
** officers. The twenty-fourth he was much worfe. 
** fife chofe^ however, to be carried to affift at the 
^* facriflte. He likewife gave orders that the princi- 
•* pal officers of the army mould wait within the court, 
*• and the others keep watch all night without. The 
^ twenty.fifth he was removed to his palace,' on the 
'• Qtber fide of the river, where he flept a little, but 
^ the fever did not abate ; and when his generals en- 
•• tered the room he was fpeechlefs. H[e continued 
^ fo the day following. The Macedonians, by this 
** time, thinking he was dead, came to the gates with 
** great clamour, and threatened the great officers in 
*• luch a manner, that they were forced to admit them, 
^^ and fuffer them all to pafs unarmed by the bed-fide* 
♦* The twenty-feventh. Python and Seleucus were fent 
•* to the temple of Sarapis, to em^uire whether they 
*^ (hould carry Alexander thither, and the deity or* 
^ dered that they ihould not remove him* The twen- 
*• ty-eighth in the evening he died.'* Thefe particularg 
are taken almoft word for word from his diary* 

There was no fofpicion of poifon at the time of hit 
death ; but fix years after, (we are told; Olympias, 
upon fome information, put a numbM|||Vof people to 
death, and ordered the remains of'Wis, who was 
fuppofed to have given him the draught, to be dug 
cut of the grave. Thofe who fay Ariftotle advifea 
Antipater to fuch a horrid deed, and fumifhed him 
with the poifon he fent to Babylon, allege one Ag- 
nothemis as their author, who i^ pretended to have 
had the information from king Antigonus. They add, 
that the poifon was a water of a cold and deadly qua- 
Kty*, which diftils from a rock in the territory of No- 
nacris; and that they receive it as they would do fo many 

* Hence it was called the Stygian fTaicr. Monacris was a dtf 
•f Arcadia^ 

Y a dew. 
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dew-drops, and keep it in an afs's hoof} its ertreiB^ 
coldnefs and acrimony being fuch, that it makes its way 
through all other v^els. The generality, however, 
look upon the ftory of the poifon as a mere fable; and 
they have this ftrong argument in their favour, that 
though, on account of the difputes which the great 
officers were engaged in for many days, the body lay 
unembalmed * in a fultry place, it had no (ign of any 
fuch taint, but continued frefh and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great- 
attention paid her by the Macedonians. But being 
extremely jealous ot Statira, (he laid a fhare for her 
by a forged letter, as from Alexander ; and having, 
by this means, got her into her power, Ihe facrificed 
both her and her fitter, and threw their bodies into a 
well which fhe filled up with earth. Perdiccas was her 
accomplice in this murder. Indeed he had now the prin- 
cipal power, which he exerdfed in the name of Arid8^ 
us, whom he treated rather as a fcreen, than as a king< 

Arida:us was the fon of Philip by a courtezan named 
Philinna, a woman of low binh. His deficiency in un- 
derftanding was the confequence of a diftemper, in 
which neither nature nor accident had any (hare. For 
it is faid, there was fomething amiable and great in him 
when a boy : which Olympias perceiving, gave htm 
potions that Aurbed his brainf. 

t PoxtraitB of the fame perfon, taken at different periods of life, 
though they differ greatly from each other, retain a refemblance up- 
on the whole. And fo it is in general with the charadcrs of men. 
But Alexander feems to be an exception : For nothing can admit of 
greater diinmilarity than that which entered into his difpofitimi at 
different times, and in*different circumflances. He was brave and 
pufillanimous, merciful and cruel, modefl and vain, abHemious and 
luxurious, rational and fuperllitious, polite and over-bearing, politic 
and imprudent. Nor were thcfe changes cafual or temporary : The 
flylc of his character underwent a total revolution, and he pafled from 
virtue to vice in a regular and progrelFive manner. Munificence and 
pride were the only chara6leriflics that never forfook him. If there 
were any vice of which he was incapable, it was avarice ; if any vir- 
tue, it was humility, 

JULIUS 
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WHEN Svlla had made himfelf mafter of Rome*, 
he endeavoured to bring Casfar to repudiate 
Cornelia, daughter to Cinna^ one of the late ty- 
rants i and finding he could not effed it either by 
hopes or fears t* he confifcated her dowry. Indeed, 
Ciefar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an ene- 
my to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Cacfar*s 
aunt» and therefore young Marius, the fonhehadby 
her, was Caefar's couiin-german. At firfl Sylla, 
amidft the vaft number of profcriptions that engaged 
bis attention, overlooked this enemy ; but Caefar, not 
content with efcaping fo, prefented himfelf to the 
people as a candidate for theprieflhood|, though he 
was not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted 

* Some imagine that the beginning of this Life b loft ; but if 
^ diey look back to the Introduction to the Life of Alexander, that 
notion will vaniih. 

JCaefar would not make fuch a (acrifice to the dictator, as Pifb 
done, wbo« at hit command, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey 
too, for the fake of Sylla's alliance, repudiated Antiftia. 

X Caefar bad the priellhood before Sylla waa di^tor. In the fe« 
venteenth year of his age he broke his engagement to Coffiitia, 
though (he was of a confular and opulent family, and married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Cinna, by whofe intereft^ and that of Ma- 
fyus, he was created Flamen DiaUs, or prieft of Jupiter. Sylla, when 
rfiMttte mafter of Rome, iniifted on his divorcing Cornelia^ and 
upon bis reiufalj deprived him of that office, 

SuETOK. in Julio. 
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lii& influence againft him, and he mifcarried. The 
di£kator afterwards thought of having him taken oflF; 
and when fome faid, there was no need to put fuch a 
boy CO death, he anfwered^ ^^ Their &gacity wa$ 
** fmall, if they did not in that boy fee many Ma^ 
^ riuses,*' 

This laying being reported to Caefar, he concealed 
himfelf a long time, wandering up and down in the 
country of the Sabines* Amidft his movements from 
houfe to houfe he fell fick, and on that account was 
forced to be carried in a litter. The foldiers employed 
by Sylla to fearch thofe parts, and dra^ the proscribed 
perfons from their retreats, one night fell in with lum i 
but Cornelius, who commanded tnem, was prevailed 
on by a bribe of two talents to let him go. 

He then haftened to fea, and faildi to Bithynia^ 
where ^ic fought prote6Hon of Nicomedes the king* 
His ftay, however, with him was not long. He re- 
imbkrked, and was taken, near the ifle of Pharmacufa, 
by pirates, who were mailers of that fea, and blocked 
up all the paflages with a number of galleys and other 
veflels. They afked him only twenty talents for his 
ranfom. He laughed at their demand, as the confe- 
quence of their not knowing him, and promifed them 
fifty talents. To raife the money, he difpatched his . 
people to different cities, and in the mean time re- 
mained with only one friend and two attendants among . 
thefe Cilicians, who confidered murder as a trifle. 
Csefar, however, held them in great contempt, and 
ufed to fend, whenever he went to fleep, and order, 
them to keep filence. Thus he lived among them 
thirty-eight days, as if they had been his guards, ra» 
ther than his keepers. Perfedly fearlefs and fecure, 
he joined in their diverfions, and took his exercifcs 
among them. He wrote poems and orations, and 
rehearfed them to thefe pirates; and when they 
exprefflbd no admiration, he called them dunces and 
barbarians. Nay, he often threatened to crucify 
them. They were delighted with thefe freedoms, 

which 
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y&ch thej imputed to his frank and facetious vdiu 
But as foon as the money was brought from MiletuS| 
and he had recovered his liberty, h^ manned fome vef^ 
fels in the port of Miletus *, in order to attack thefe 
corfairs. He found them fljU lying at anchor by the 
ifland, took moll of them, together with the money, 
and imprifoned them at Pergamus. After which, he 
applied to Junius, who then commanded in Afia, be* 
4caufe to him, as praetor, it belonged to puniih thenu 
Junius having an eye upon the money, which was a 
confiderable fum, demurred about the matter ; and 
Caefar perceiving his intention, returned to Pergamus, 
and crucified all theprifbners as he had often threatened 
to do at Pharmacufa, when they took iiim to be in jefL 
When the power of Sylla came to be upon the de- 
cline, Caefar's friends prefled him to return to Rome. 
But firft he went to Rhodes, to ftudy under ApoUo- 
nius, the fon of M olo f, who taught rhetoric there 

♦ Dacier reads Melos, which was one of the Cyclades^ but does 
not mention his authority. 

t It ihould be ApoUoniui Mob, not Apollonius the fon of Mdb; 
According to Suetonius, Qefar had ^dird under him at Rome 
before this adventure of the pirates. Thus far Dacier ; and Ru- 
^uld and other critics fay the fame. Yet Strabo (L. xiv. p. 6^^, 
660, 661) tells us, Molo and Apollonius Were two different men* 
He affirms that they were both natives of Alabaada, a city of Ca** 
fia } that they were both fcholars of Menacles the Alabandian | 
and that they both profeifcd the fame art at Rhodes, though Molo 
went thither later than Apollonius, who, on that account, applied 
%o him that of Homer, 0>J.i ^^J^^>. Cicero likewife feems to dif*- 
tingiiifh them, calling the one Molo, and the other Apollonius 
the Alabandian, efpecially in his firll book De Oraiore, where he 
introduces M. Antonius fpeakine of him thus : " For this one 
^' thing I always liked Apollonius the Alabandian ; though h« 
*' taught for money, he did not fuffer any whom he thought inca* 
^' pable of making a figure as orators, to lofe their time and labour 
*' with him, but fent them home^ exhorting them to apply ihcm- 
'* felves to that art, for which they were, in his opinion, bcfl qua* 
'* lificd." 

To folve this difficulty, we are willing to fuppofe, with Ruautd^ 
that there were two Molos cotemporaries ; for the tedimonies of 
Suetonius (in Csefare, c. 4.) and of Quintilian (Inflitut. 1. xii. c. 6.)* 
that Capfar and Cicero were pupils to Apollomu3 Moloj can never 
b^ ov^r-ruled. 

y 4 with 
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^ with great reputation^ and was a man of irreproachable 
manners. Cicero alfo was one of his fcholars. Ca^ 
is faid to have had happy talents from nature for a 
public fpeaker, and he did not want an ambition to 
cultivate them: fo that undoubtedly he was the fecond 
orator in Rome ; and he might have been the firft, 
had he not rather chofen the pre-eminence in arms. 
Thus he never rofe to that pitch of eloquence to 
which his powers would have brought him, being en- 
gaged in thofe wars and political intrigues, which at 
!aft gained him the empire. Hence it was, that after- 
wards, in his Anti-CatOj which he wrote in anfwer to 
a book of Cicero's, he defired his readers *' not to 
" expert in the performance of a military man the 
** ftyle of a complete orator, who had beftowed all 
** his time upon fuch ftudies.'' 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella 
for mifdemeanors in his government, and many cities 
of Greece fupported the charge by their evidence. 
Dolabella was acquitted. Caefar, however, in acknow- 
ledgment of the readinefs Greece had fli^wn to ferve 
him, affifted her in her profecution of Publius Antonius 
for corruption. The caufe was brought before Mar- 
cus Lucullus, praetor of Macedonia; and Csefar 
pleaded it in fo powerful a manner, that the defendant 
was forced to appeal to the tribunes of the people ; 
alleging that he was not upon equal terms with the 
Greeks in Greece, 

The eloquence he fliewed at Rome in defending 
perfons impeached, gained him a confiderable intereft, 
and his engaging addrefs and converfation carried the 
hearts of the people. For he had a condefcenfion not 
to be expefted from fo young a man. At the fame 
time, the freedom of his table, and the magnificence of 
his expence, gradually increafed his power, and brought 
him into the adminiftration. Thofe who envied him, 
imagined that his refources would foon fail, and there- 
fore, at firft made light of his popularity, confiderable 
as it was. But when it was grown to fuch a height 

that 
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tibat it was fcarcely poflible to demolifh it, and had a 
plain tendency to the ruin of the conftitution, they 
found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings 
of things, however fmall, are to be negleded; became 
continuance makes them great ; and the very con- 
tempt they are held in, gives them opportunity to 
gain that ftrength which cannot be refifted* 

Cicero feems to be the firft who fufpeded fome« 
thing formidable from the flattering calm of Caefar'^ 
political condud, and faw deep and dangerous de- 
figns. under the fmiles of his benignity. ** I perceive," 
faid the orator *^ an inclination for tyranny in all he 
** projefts and executes; but, on the other hand, 
^' when I fee him adjufling his hair with fo much 
^' exadnefs, and fcratching his head with one finger, 
*^ I can hardly think that fuch a man can conceive 
** fo vafl and fatal a defign, as the deftru£lion of the 
*' Roman commonwealth." This, however, was an 
obfervation made at a much later period than that 
we are upon. 

The firft proof he had of the aflfeftion of the people, 
was when he obtained a tribunefhip in the army be- 
fore his competitor Caius Popilius. The fecond was 
more remarkable : it was on occafion of his pro- 
nouncing from the roftrum the funeral oration of his 
. aunt JuUa, the wife of Marius, in which he failed not 
to do juftice to her virtue. At the fame time he had the 
hardinefs to produce the images of Marius, which 
bad not been feen before during Sylla's adminiftra* 
tion ; Marius and all his adherents having been de- 
clared enemies to the ftate. Upon this lome began 
to raife a clamour againft Csefar; but they were foon 
(ilenced by the acclamations and plaudits of the peo- 
ple, exprefiing their admiration of his courage in 
bringing the honours of Marius again to light, after 
fo long a fuppreflion, and raifing them, as it were, 
from the ihades below. 

Jt had long been the cuftom in Rome for the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. 
Caefar firft broke through it, by pronouncing one for 

his 
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his own wife, who died in her prime. This contii» 
buted to fix him in the afiedions of the people: they 
fympathized with him, and confidered him as a man 
oif great good^^i^Lt^e^ 2ind pne who had the fodal 
duties at heart. 

After the funersd of his wife^ he went out quacftor 
into Spain, with Antiftius Veter*, the praetor, whom 
he honoured all his life after*; and when be came to 
be prs&tor himfelf, he acknowledged the favour by 
taking Veter's foh for his qua^ftor. When that com* 
miffion was expir^g hp took Pompeia to his thircl 
wife ; having a daught^ bv his firlt wife Comelia| 
whom he afterwards marriea to Pompey the Great. 

Many people, who obferv^d his prodigious expence^ 
thought he was purchafmg a fhort and tranfient honour 
very dear; but, in fa£l, he was gaining the greatefl 
things he could afpire to, at a fmall pricer ]He is faid 
to have been a thoufand three hundred talents in debt 
before he got any public employment. When he had 
the fuperintendance of the Appian Road, he laid out i 
great deal of his own money; and when aedile he not 
only exhibited three hundred an^ twenty pair of gla* 
diators, but in the other diverfions of the theatre, ia 
the proceffions and public tables, he far outfnone the 
moft ambitious that had gone before him. Thefe 
things attached the people to him fo flrongly, that 
every one fought for new honours and employo^eQt^ 
to recompenfe his generofity. 

There were two fadions in the (late ; that of Sylla, 
which was the ftrongeft, and that of Marius, which 
was in a broken and low condition, Casfar's ftudy was 
to raife and revive the latter. In purfuance of which 
intention, when his e^rhibitions, as a:dile, were in the 
highefl reputation, he caufed new images of Marius to 
be privately made, together with a reprefentation of his 
viftories adorned wiih trophies, and one night placed 
them in the capital. Next morning thefe figures were 
fecn gliflering with gold, of the moft exquifite work^ 

* Sec YcW Patcrculus, ii. 4;, 

manihip. 
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Bonfliip, and bearing infcriptions which decided 
them the achievements of Marius againft the Cimbri 
The fpedators were aftoniflied at the boldnefs of the 
man who ereded them ; nor was it difficult to know 
who he was. The report fpread with the utmofl: 
ra^idtty, and the whole city aflembled to fee thenu 
Some exclaimed, that Caefar plainly affe&ed the 
tyranny, by openly producing thole honours which the 
laws had condemned to daruiels and oblivion. This, 
they faid, was done to make a trial of the people, 
whom he had prepared by his carefles, whether ther 
would fuffer themfelves to be entirely caught by his 
▼enal benefisiftions, and let him play upon them and 
make what innovations he pleafed. On the other 
2umd» the partizans of Marius encouraging each other, 
ran to the capitol in vaft numbers, and made it echo 
widi their plaudits. Some of them even wept for 
joy at the fight of Marius's countenance. They be- 
ftowed the higheft encomiums upon Caefar, and de^ 
dared he was the only relation worthy of diat great 
mail* 

The fenate was aflembled on the occafion, and 
Lutatius Catuhis, a man of the greatefl reputation 
iu Rome, rofe and accufed Csefar. In his fpeech 
againft him was this memoral expreffion, ^^ You no 
^ lodger attack the commonwealth by mines, but br 
*• open battery.** Cadar, however, defended his caule 
fo well, that tne fenate gave it for him : and his ad- 
mirers, ftill more elated, defired him to keep up a 
foirit of enterprize, for he might gain every thmg with 
the confent of the people, and eafily become the firft 
man in Rome. 

Amidft thefe tranfafUons, died Metellus, the prin* 
dpal pontiff. The office was foliated by Ifauricus and 
Catulus, two of the mod illuftrious men in Rome, and 
of the greateft intereft in the fenate. Neverthelefs, 
Caviar md not give place to them, but prefented him- 
felf to the people as a candidate. The pretentions and 
profpeds of the competitors feemed almoft equal, and 
Catulus, more uneafy than the others under the uncer« 

tainty 
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fainty of fuccefs, on account of his fuperior dignity, 
fent privately to Csefar, and offered him laree fums^ 
QU condition that he .vould defilt from this high pur* 
fuit. But he anfwered, '^ He would rather borrow 
♦* ftill larger fums to carry his eledHon/' 

When the day of eledion came, Ca&far's mother at« 
tending him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, 
he embraced her and faid, ^^ My dear mother, you 
*' will fee me this day either chief pontiff or an exile*** 
There never was any thing mpre ftrongly c(^tefted j 
the fuffrages, however, gave it for Cafar. The fenate^ 
amd others of the principal citi;Eens, were greatly 
alarmed at this fuccefs ; they apprehended that he 
would now pufli the people into all manner of liceOp 
tioulhefs and mifrule^ Therefore, Pifo and Catulus 
blamed Cicero much forfparing Caefar, when Catiline's 
confpiracy gave him an opportunity to take him o£F« 
Catiline, whofe intention was not lo much to make 
alterations^ in the conflitution, as entirely to fubvert 
it, and throw all into confufion, upon fome flight 
fufpicions appearing againft him, quitted Rome before 
the whole was unravelled ; but he left behind him 
Lentulus and Cethegus to conduct the confpiracy 
within the c}ty. 

Whether Caefar privately encouraged and iupported 
them, is uncertain; what is univerfally agreed iipon, 
is this. The guilt of thofe two conlpirators clearly 
appearing, Cicero, as conful, took the fenfe of the fe« 
nators as to the pumfhment that fhould be infli£te4 
ijpon them; and they all gave it for death, till itTcame 
to Caefar's turn, who, in a ftudied fpeech, repre* 
fented, " That it feemed neither agreeable to juftice, 
•* nor to the cuftoms of their country, to put men of 
** their birth and dignity to death, without an opeii 
*^ trial, except in cafe or extreme neceffity. But that 
** they (hould rather be kept in prifon, in any of the 
** cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, till 
*♦ Catiline was fubdued j and then the fenate might 
*^ take cognizance of the crimes of each confpirator 
*^ in full peace, and at their leifure,*' 



As there appesited fomething hurtiine in this opi- 
tiion,and it was powerfully enforcedby the orator, thofe 
who gave their voices afterwards, and even many who 
had declared for the other fide of the queftion, came 
into it. But Cato and Catulus carried it for death. 
Cato, in a fevere fpeech againft the opinion of Gaefaf, 
fcruj^ed not to declare his fufpicions of him; and this, 
i^th other arguments, had fo much weight, that the 
two confpirators were delivered to the executioner. 
Nay, as Csefar was going out of the fenate-houfe^ fe» 
vcral of the young men, who guarded Cicero's peribi}. 
Tan upon him with their drawn fwords ; but we are 
tdd that Curio covered him with his gown, and fo car- 
ried him off; and that Cicero himfelf, when the young 
men looked at him for a nod of confent, refufed it, 
dther out of fear of the people, or becaufe he thought 
the killing him unjuft and unlawful If this was tru^ 
I know not why Cicero did not mention it in the hif* 
tory of his conAilfiiip* He was blamed, however, af* 
terwards, for not availing himfelf of fo good an op- 
portunity as he then had, and for being influenced by 
his fears of the people, who were indeed ftrongly at- 
tached to Caefan For, a few days after, when Csefar 
entered the fenate^ and endeavoured to clear himfelf 
of the fufpicions he lay under, his defence was received 
with indignation and loud reproaches ; and as they 
£it longer than ufual, the people befet the houfc, and 
with violent outcries demanded Casfar, abfolutely in- 
filling on his being difmiffed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an infurreftion of the indi- 
gent populace, who were foremoft in all feditions, and 
who had fixed their hopes upon Caefar, perfuaded the 
faaXt to order a diftribution of bread-corn among 
them every month, which added five million five hun- 
dred thoufand drachmas to the yearly expences of the 
ftate*. This expedient certainly obviated the prefent 
dioger, by feafonably reducing the power of Csefar, 

* But this cUfiribution did not oontmne long. 

wh* 
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who was now prsetor «led, and more formidable ati 
that account. , 

Caefar^s praetorihip was not produdive of anjr 
trouble to the commonwealth, but thac jear there luqv 
pened a dxfagreeable event in big own family. There 
was a youi^ patrician^ named PubUus Clodiut, c£ 
great fortune, and diftinguiihed eloquence, but at the 
lame time one of the foremoft among the vidom and 
the profligate. This man entertained a paffion fi^r 
Pompeia, Caefar*s wife, nor did (he difcountwance it 
But the women's apartment was fo narrowly ohktnnif 
and all the fteps of Pompeia fo much attended to fay 
Aurelia, Caefar's mother, who was a wdman of greii 
▼irtue and prudence, that it was difficult and bazardoUt 
for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddefles the Romans worfhip, tbettk 
one they call Bo?ia Deojthe good goddefs^ as theCrtedcr 
liave one they cMGymecea, the patronefs of'thewomen. 
Hie Phrygians cktmi her as the mother of their king 
Midas ; the Romans fay, ihe was a Dryad, and wife 
of Faunus ; and the Greeks afltire us, Ihe is that mo* 
ther of Bacchus, whofe name is not to be uttered^ 
For this reafon, the women, when they keep her 
feftival, cover their tents with vine In-ancbes; and^ ac- 
cording to the fable, a facred dragon lies at the feet of 
the goddefs. No man is allowed to be prefeitf , nor 
even to be in the houfe, at the celebration of bet or- 
«es. Many of the ceremonies the women then per^^ 
form by themfelves, are faid to be like thofe ia die 
feafts of Orpheus. 

When the anniverfary of the lefUval comes, the coiwr 
ful or prastor (for it is at the houfe of one of them it 
is kept) goes out, and not a male is left in it. The 
wife now having the houfe to herfelf,, decorates it in a 
proper manner ; the myfteries are performed in the 
night; and the whole is fpent in mufic and pfarTr 
Pompeia this year was the direfbefs of the feaft. 
Clodius, who was yet a beardlefs youth, thought 
he might pafs in woman's apparel mi^covered, 

and 
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fi&d having taken the garb and Inftruments of a fe- 
male mufician, perfeoly refembled one. He found 
the door open, and was fafely introduced by a maid* 
figrvant who knew the affair* She ran before to teQ 
Pompeia ; and as fiie flayed a confiderable time, Clo- 
dius durft not remain where {he left him, but wbx^ 
dering about the great houfe, endeavouring to avoid 
the lights. At lafl, Aurelia's woman fell in with him^ 
and fuppofing fhe fpoke to a woman, challenged him 
to play. Upon his refufmg it, fhe drew him into tbf 
inidft of the room, and a&ed him who he was, and 
ivhence he came ? He faid, h^ waited for Abra, Pom« 
^da's maid ; for that was her name. His voite im« 
Mediately deteded him : Aurelia's woman ran up to 
the lights and the company, cryine out (he had found 
a man in the houfe. The thing ftruck them all with 
ttfror and aftoniihment. Aurelia put a flop to the 
cereBionies, and covered up the fymbols of their 
myflerious worlhip. She ordered the doors to be 
inade fafl, and with lighted torches hunted up and 
dawn for the man. At length Clodius was found, 
letking in the chamber of the maid-fervant who had 
Introduced him. The ^Vomen knew him, and tinned 
him out of the houfe : after which, they went home 
immediately, though it was yet night, and informed 
ihdr hufbands of what had happened. 

Next morning the report of the facrilegious attempt 
Ipread through all Rome, and nothing was talked of^ 
bit that Clodius ought to make fatisfadion with his 
fife to the family he had offended, as well as to the 
city and to the gods. One of the tribunes impeached 
him of impiety ; and the principal fenators flrength* 
Med the charge, by accufing him, to his face, of manr 
tfllainous debaucheries, and among the refl, of inceu; 
irith bis own fifler, the wife of LucuUus. On the 
Mher hand, the people exerted themfelves with equal 
Hgorn in his defence, and the great influence the fear 
of them had upon his judges, was of much fervice to 
hk caufe. Csefar immediately divorced Pompeia; 

yet. 
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yet, when called as an evidence on the trial, he def^ 
clared he knew nothing of what was ialleged againft 
Clodius, As this declaration appeared fomewhat 
ftrange, the accufer demanded, why, if that was the 
cafe, he had divorced his wife ? ** Becaufe," faid he, 
•^ I would have the chaftity of my wife clear even of 
•* fufpicion." Some fay, Csefar's evidence was ac- 
cording to his confcience ; others, that he gave it to 
oblige the people, who were fet'upon faving Clodius. 
Be that as it might, Clodius capic off clear ; moft of 
the judges having confounded * the letters upon the 
tablets, that they might neither expofe themfelves to 
the refentment of the plebeians, if they condemned 
him, nor lofe their credit with the patricians, if they 
acquitted him. 

* Here it is rvyxi^^fuwir toi( momyiAmm tak ywfta^. M. Daider 
would corredt by this the palfage in the life of Cicero, which tf 
vac IiXtik avyntxyfMWf tok yf^^uiai. He tranflates it, la plupart 
des jugts ayant donni leurs avis fur pl^ficur$ affaires en mime terns ; 
the greatejl part of the judges comprehending other caufes along witk 
this m their fentence. But that could not be the cafe ; for that 
manner of paifing fentence, or rather oi paffine bills, was forbidden 
by the Lex Caecilia et Didia. Befides, it wotud not have anfwered 
the purpofe : Their fentence would have been equally known. Wc 
therefore rather choofe to corre6t this palfage by that in the life of 
Cicero. 

After the pleadings were ftnifhed, the praetor gave each of the 
judges three tablets ; one marked with the letter A, which acquitted, 
another with the letter C, which condemned, and a third with N. L. 
Non licet; the cafe is not clear. Each judge put into an um which 
tablet he pkafed : And as they withdrew to confult before they did 
it, it was eafy to deface or obfcure any letters upon the tablets, be- 
caufe they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objedlion. Would the prsetor, who was to 
count them, and pafs (entence according to the majority, admit of 
tablets with letters fo defaced or obfcured ? A corrupt one, indeed, ' 
might, and interpret them the way he was inclined. But as Plutardi 
does not fay obfcured, but ovyMxyi^'^* conMed, poifibly be only 
meant that the judges inllead of putting tablets all marked with the 
fi^ne letter, put in feveral of eacn kind, in order to prevent the ^* 
pleafure of the fenate or the people from Exing upon any of them 
m particular. 

The 
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The government of Spain* was allotted Caefar af- 
ter his prstorfhip* But his circumftances were fo in- 
different, and his creditors fo clamorous and trouble- 
fome when he was preparing for his departure, that 
he was forced to apply to Craflus, the richeft man in 
Rome, who flood in need of Caefar's warmth and vi- 
gour to keep up the balance againft Pompey. Craf- 
lus, therefore, took upon him^o anfwer the moft in- 
exorable of his creditors, and engaged for eight hun- 
dred and thirty talents ; which procured him liberty 
to fet out for his province. 

It is faid, that when he came to ft little town, in 
paifing the Alps, his friends, by way pf mirth, took 
occafion to fay, ** Can there here be any difputes for 
** offices, any contentions for precedency, or fuch 
^* envy and ambition as we fee among the great ?*' 
To which Caefar anfwered, wifh great ferioufnefs, 
** I affure you I had rather be the firft man here, 
•* than the fecond man in Rome/* 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in 
Spain, he beftowed fome leifure hours on reading 
part of the hiftory of Alexander, and was lb much 
affeded with it, that he fat penfive a long time, and 
at laft burft out into tears. As his friends were won- 
dering what might be the reafon, he faid, " Do you 
** think I have not fufEcient caufe for concern, 
** when Alexander at my age reigned over fo many 
*• conquered countries, and I have not one glorious 
•* achievement to boaft.** 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon 
liis arrival in Spain he applied to bufmefs witti^ great 
dfligence, and having added ten new raifed cohorts to 
the twenty he received there, he marched againft the 

♦ It was the government of the farther Spain only that fell to his 
lot. This province comprehended Lufitania and Baetica^ that b, 
Portugal and Andalufia. Cafaubon fuppofed the word ikto; to have 
dipt out of the text between t)}* and lStj^» -, but it is not a matter 
of importance enough^ to alter the text for it. 

Vol. IV; Z CaUa- 
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Callscians * and Lufitanians, defeated thein, and 
penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the way 
that had not felt the Roman yoke« His conduct in 
peace was not inferior to that in the war j he reftcMred 
harmony among the cities, and removed the occafioAs 
of quarrel between debtors and creditors. For he 
ordered ^hat the creditor fliould have two-thirds of 
the debtor's income, and the debtor the remaining 
third, till the whole was paid. By thefe means he 
left the province with great reputation, though be 
had filled his own coffers, and enriched his foldiers 
with booty J who, upon one of his vi^ories, faluted 
him Imperator. 

At his return he found himfelf under a troublefome 
dilemma : thofe that folicit a triumph being obliged 
to remain without the walls, and fuch as fue for the 
confulfhip, to make their perfonal appearance in 
Rome. As thefe were things that he could not recon- 
cile, and his arrival happened at the time of 4bc elec- 
tion of confuls, he applied to the fenate for perniiflion 
to (land candidate, though abfent, and offer nis fervicp 
by his friends. Cato ftrongly oppofed his requeft, in* 
fifting on the prohibition by law j and when he faw 
numbers influenced by Caefar, he attempted to pre- 
vent his fuccefs by gaining time ; with which view he 
fpun out the debate till it was too late to conclude 
upon any thing that day. Caefar then determined to 
give up the triumph, and folicit the confulfhip. 

As foon as he had entered the city, he went towork 
upon an expedient which deceived all the world ex- 
cept Cato. It was the reconciling of Pompey and 
CrafTus, two of the mofl powerful men in Rome. By 
making them friends, Caefar fecured the intereft ii 
both to himfelf; and while he feemed to be only doing 
an office of humanity, he was undermining the con- 
ftitution. For it was not, what mofl people imagine, 

* In the text Ko^^AaM^;. Cruferius renders it Galktcas^ but^ 
according to Cellariub, be is under a miHake. 

the 
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Ac difagreement between Cacfar and Pompey that 
produced the civil wars, but rather their union. They 
nrft combined to ruin the authority of the fenate, 
and when that was effefted, they parted to pur- 
fue each his own deiigns. Cato> who often pro- 
phefied what would be the confequence, was then 
looked upon as a troublefome and over-bufy man ; 
afterwards he was efteemed a wife, though not a 
fortunate counfellon 

Meantirtie Caefar walked to the»place of eleftion 
between Cralfus and Pompey, and under the aufpices 
of their friendflbip was declared conful with diftin- 
guifhed honour, havingCalpumiusBibulus given him 
for his colleague. He had no fooner entered upon his 
office, than he propofed laws not fo fui table to a con- 
ful as to a feditious tribune ; I mean the bills for a 
diviiion of lands and a diftribution of com, vyhich 
were entirely calculated to pleafe the plebeians. As 
the virtuous and patriotic part of the ienate oppofed 
them, he was furniftied with the pretext he had long 
wanted : he protefted with great warmth,'* That they 
^ threw him into the arms of the people againft his 
** will, and that the rigorous and difgraceful oppofi- 
^* tion of the fenate laid him under the difagreeable 
** neceffity of feeking proteftion from the commons." 
Accordingly he did immediately apply to them. 

Craflfus planted himfelf on one fide of him, and 
Pompey on the other. He demanded of them aloud, 
** Whether they approved his laws ?" and, as they 
anfwered in the affirmative, he defired their affiflance 
againft thofewho thi-eatened to oppofe them,with the 
fword. They declared, they would affift him ; and 
Pompey added, '* Agninft thofe who come with the 
*^ fword, I will bring both fword and buckler." This 
expreffion gave the patricians great pain: it appeared 
not only unworthy of his charafter, the refpett the 
fenate had for him, and the. reverence due to them, 
but even defperate and frantic. The people, how- 
ever, were pleafed with it. 

Z 2 Cscfar 
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Caefar was willing to avail himfelf ftill farther 
of Pompey's intereft. His daughter Julia was be- 
trothed to Servilius Caepio, but notwithftanding that 
engagement, he gave her to Ponopey ; and told Ser- 
vilius he (hould have Pompey's daughter, whofe hand 
was not properly at liberty, for fhe was promifed to 
Fauftus the fon of Sylla. Soon after this, Casfar 
married Calpurnia, the daughter of Pifo, and pro- 
cured the confuKhip for Pifo for the year enfuing. 
Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly againft thefe pro- 
ceedings, and called both gods and men to witnefs, 
how infupportable it was, that the firft dignities of 
the (late (hould be proftituted by marriages, and 
that this traffic of women (hould gain them what go- 
vernments and forces they pleafed. 

As for Bibulus, Casfar's colleague, when he fdund 
his oppo(ition to their new laws entirely uiifuccefsful, 
and that his life, as well as Cato's, was often endan- 
gered in the public aCfemblies, he (hut himfelf up in 
his own houfe during the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the 
Forum with armed men, and got the laws enabled, 
which Caefar had propofed merely to ingratiate him- 
felf with the people. At the fame time the govern- 
ment of Gaul, both on this and the other fide the 
Alps, was decreed to Caefar for five years ; to which 
was added Illyricum, with four legions. As Cato 
fpoke againll thefe regulations, Caefar ordered him to 
be taken into cuftody, imagining he would appeal to 
the tribunes. But when he faw him going to prifon 
without fpeaking one word, and obferved that it not 
only gave the nobility great uneafinefs, but that the 
people, out of reverence for Cato's virtuej^ followed 
him in melancholy filence, he whifpered one of the 
tribunes to take him out of the lictors* hands. 

Very few af the body of fenators followed Csifar 
on this occafion to the houfe. The greateft part, of- 
fended at fuch a£ls of tyranny, had withdrawn. Con* 
fidius^ one of the oldefl fenators that attended, taking 

occafion 
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occafion to obferve, " that it was the fdldiers and 
«« naked fwords that kept the reft from affembling/' 
Csefar faid, " Why docs not fear keep you at home, 

too ?" Confidius replied, " Old age is my defence; 
** the fmaJl remains oFmy life deferve not much care 
** or precaution." 

The moft difgraceful ftep, however, that Caefar took 
inhis whole conful(hip,was the getting Clodiuselefted 
tribune of the people ; the fame who had attempted 
to diflionour his bed, and had profaned the myfterious 
rites of the Good Goddefs. He pitched upon him to 
ruin Cicero; nor would he fet out for his government 
before he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's 
banifliment. For hiftory informs us, that all thefe 
tranfa£tions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars he 
condufled there, and the many glorious campaigns in 
which he reduced that country, reprefent him as an^ 
other man : we begin, as it were, with a new life, 
and have to follow him in a quite different tra£l. As 
a warrior and a Mneral, we behold him not in the 
leaft inferior to the greateft and moft admired com* 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we 
compare him with the Fabii,the Scipio*s, and Metelli, 
with the generals of his own time, or thofe who flou- 
rifhed a little before him ; with Sylla, Marius, the two 
LucuUi, or with Pompey himfelf, whofe fame in 
every military excellence reached the fkies, Casfar's 
achievements bear away the palm. One he furpaifed 
in the difficulty of the fcene of aftion, another in the 
extent ofthecountrieshefubdued; this, in the number 
and ftrength of the enemies he overcame, that, in the 
favage manners and treacherous difpofition of thepeo* 
pie he humanized ; one, in mildnefs and clemency to 
his prifoners, another, in bounty and munificence to 
Ills troops ; and all, in the number of battles that he 
won, and enemies that he killed. For in lefs than ten 
years' war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by 
aflault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with three millions 

Z3 of, 
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of men, one million of which he cut in pieces, and 
made another million prifoners. 

Such, moreover, was the affe6tion of his foldiers, 
and their attachment to his pcrfon, that they who 
under other commanders were nothing above the 
common rate of men, became invincible where 
Caefar's glory was concerned, and met the moft 
dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing could 
refift. To give three or four inftances: 

Acilius, in a fea-fight near Marfeilles, after be bad 
boarded one of the enemy's (hips, had his right hand • 
cut off with a fword, yet he ftill held his buckler in 
his left, and pufhed it in the enemies* faces, till he de- 
feated them, and took the veffel. 

Caffius ScjEva, in the battle of Dyrrachium, after 
he had an eye (hot out with an arrow, his (boulder 
wounded with one javelin, his thigh run through 
with another, and had received a hundred and 
thirty darts upon his (hicld *, called out to the enemy, 
as if he would fiirrender himfelf. Upon this two of 
. them came up to him, and he gave one of them fuch 
a ftroke upon the (houlder with his fword that the arfai 
dropt off, the other he wounded in the fiace, and 
made him retire. His comrades thtn came up to his 
affiflance, and he faved his life. 

In Britain fome of the van-guard happened to be 
entangled in a deep morafs, and were there attacked 
by the enemy, when a private foldier, in the fight of 
CWar, threw himfelf into the midft of the affailants, 
and after prodigious exertions of valour, beat off the 
barbarians, and refcued the men. After which, the 
foldier, with much difficulty, partly by fwimming, 
partly by wading, paffed the morafs, but in the pal-. 

* Caefar (Bell. Civ. 1. iii.) fays, this brave foldier received two 
hundred and thirty darts upon his Ihield, and adds, that he rewarded 
his bravery with two hundred ihoufand fefterces, and promoted hiin 
from the eighth rank to the firft. He likewife ordered the foldiers of 
that cohort double pay, befide other military rewards. 

fage 
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fage loft his (hield, . Caefar, and thofe about him, 
aftoniftied at the aftion, ran to meet him with accla- 
mations of joy i but the foldier in great diftrefs 
threw himfelf at C^^far's feet, and with tears in hijs 
eyes begged pardon for the lofs of his fliield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Cacfar's 
fliips, on board of which was Granius Petronius, 
lately appointed quaeflor, put the reft to the fword, 
but told the quaeftor, *^ He g^ve him his life." 
Pctronius anfwered, " It is not the cuftom of Caefar's 
•* foldiers to take but to give quarter," and imme- 
diately plunged his fword in his breaft^ 
' This courage, and this great ambition, were culti* 
vated and cherilhed, in the firft place^ by the generous 
manner in which CaefQr rewarded his troops, and the 
bojoours which he paid them. For his whole condu£t 
(hewed, that he did not accumulate riches in the courfe 
of his wars, to miniftcr to luxury, or tQ forve any 
pleafures of his own, but that he laid them up in a 
common bank, as prizes to be obtained by diftin- 
ffuiflied valour, and that he confidered himfelf no 
farther rich, than as he was in a condition to do. juf- 
tice to the merit of his foldiers. Another thing that 
contributed to make them invincible, was their fee-, 
log Caefar always take his (hare in danger, and never 
deure any exemption from labour and fatigue. 

As for his expofing his perfon to danger, they were 
not furprifed at it, becaufe they knew his paffion for 
glory J but they were aftonilhed at his patience under 
toil, fo far in all appearance above his bodily.powers. 
For he was of a flender make, fair, of a delicate confti- 
tution, and/ubje£l to violent head-aches and epi- 
leptic fits. He had the firft attack of the falling fick- 
nefs at Corduba, He did not, however, make thefe 
diforders a pretence for indulging himfelf. On the 
contrary, he fought in war a remedy for his infirmities, 
endeavouring to ftrengthen his conftitution by long 
marches, by fimple diet, by feldom coming under 

Z 4 covert. 
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covert. Thus he contended with his diftemperj and 
fortified himfelf againft its attacks. 

When he flept, it was commonly upon a march, 
cither in a chariot or a litter, that reft might be no 
hindrance to bufinefs. In the day-time he vifitcd 
the caftles, cities, and fortified camps, with a fervant 
at his fide, whom he employed, on fuch occalions, 
to write for him, and with a foldier behind, who car- 
ried his fword. By thefe means, he travelled fofaft, 
and with fo little interruption, as to Veach the Rhone 
in eight days after his firft fetting out for thofe parts 
from Rome. 

He was a good horfeman in his early years, and 
brought that exercife to fuch perfeftion by practice, 
that he could fit a horfe at full fpeed with his hands 
behind him. In this expedition he alfo accufiomed 
himfelf to di£tate letters as he rode on horfeback, and 
found fufficient employment for two fecretaries at 
once, or, according to Oppius, for more. It is alfo 
faid, that Caefar was the nrft who contrived to com- 
municate his thoughts by letter to his friends, who 
were in the fame ciiy with him, when any urgent af- 
fair required it, and the multitude of bufinefs, or great 
extent of the city, did not admit of an interview. 

Of his indifference with refpeft to diet they give 
us this remarkable proof. Happening to fup with 
Valerius Leo, a friend of his, at Milan, there was 
fweet ointment poured upon the afparagus inftead of 
oil. Caefar eat of it freely norwithftanding, and 
afterwards rebuked his friends for expreflSng their 
diflike of it. " It was enough," faid he, " to for- 
" bear eating, if it was difagrceable to you. He who 
" finds fault with any rufticity, is hiaifelf a ruftic." 

One day, as he was upon an excurfion, a violent 
ftdrm forced him to feek (belter in a poor man*shut, 
where there was only one room, and that fcarcely big 
enough for a man to flecp in. Turning, therefore, to 
his friends, he faid, " Honours for the great and ne- 
•^ ceffaries for the infirm," and immediately gave ap 
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Ae room to Oppius, while himfelf and the reft of 
the company flept under a (hed at the door. 

His firft expedition in Gaul was againft the Hel- 
vetians and the Tigurini ; who, after having burnt 
twelve of their own towns and four hundred villages, 
put themfelves under march, in order to penetrate 
into Italy, through that part of Gaul which was fub- 
jefl to the Romans, as the Cimbri and Teutones 
would have done before them. Nor were thefe new 
adventurers inferior to the other in courage ; and in 
numbers they were equal ; being in all three hun- 
dred thoufand, of which a hundred and ninety thou- 
fand were fighting men, Cacfar fent his lieutenant, 
JLabienus*, againft theTugurini, who routed them 
near the river Arar. But the Helvetians fuddenlv at- 
tacked Caefar, as he was upon the mai-ch to a contede* 
rate town f- He gained, however, a ftrong poft for his 
troops, notwithftanding the furprife ; and when he 
had drawn them up, his horfe was brought him* 
Upon which he faid, " When I have won the battle I 
" fhall want my horfe for the purfuit ; at prefent let 
" us march, as we are, againft the enemy.** Accord- 
ingly he charged them with great vigour on foot|. 

It coft him a long and fevere conflict to drive their 
army out of the field; but he found thegreateft diffi- 
culty when he came to their rampart of carriages ; 
for not only the , men made a moft obftii^ate ftand 
there, but the very women and children fought till 
they were cut in pieces ; infomuch that the battle 
did not end before midnight. 

» Caefar fays himfelf, that he left Labienus to guard the works he 
bad railed from the Lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, and that he 
marched in perfop, at the head of three legions, to attack the Tigu- 
jini in their pailage over the Arar, now the Soane, and killed great 
nambers of them. 

+ Bibra6lej now Autun. 

X He fent back his horfe, and the red followed his example. This 
be did to prevent all holies of a retreat, as well as to ihew his troops 
that he would take bb ihare in all the danger. Vide Bell. Gall. lib. i . 

To 
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To this great adlion be added a ftill greater. He 
collected the barbarians who had.efcaped out of the 
battle^ to the number of an hundred thoufand, and 
upwards, and obliged them to refettle the country 
they had relinquiftied, and to rebuild the cities they 
had buri)t. This he did, in fear that if the country 
were left without inhabitants^ the Germans would 
pafs the Rhine and feize it. 

His fecopd war was in defence of tl\e Gauls agamS 
the Germans, though he had before honoured their 
king Arioviilqs with the title of an ally of Rome. 
They proved infupportable neighbours * to thofe hp 
had fubdu^d, and it was ^afy to fee, that inftead of 
being fatisfied with their prefent acquifitions, if op- 
portunity offered, they wou^d extend their conqueu^ 
over all Gaul. He found, however, his ofHcers,partir 
cularly thofe of the young nobility, afraid of this exr 
pedition; for they had entered intoCacfar'sfervice only 
in hopes of living luxurioufly, and making their for* 
tunes. He therefore called them together, and told 
them, before the whole army, ** That they were at lir 
" berty to retire, and needed not hazard their perfona 
** againft their inclination, fince jthey were fo i^nman* 
** ly and fpiritlcfs. For his part, he would march with 
^' the tenth legion only againft thofe barbaris^ns; for 
•' they were neither better men than the Cimbrians, 
f^ npr was he a worfe general than Marius." Upon this 
the tenth legion deputed fome of their corps to thai^k 
him. The other legions laid the whole blame upon 
their officers, and all followed him with great fpirit 
and alacrity. After a march of feveral days, they en- 
camped within two hundred furlongs of the eneaiy. 

♦ The JEilui implored his prote6lion againft Arioviftus^ king of 
the Germans, who, taking advantage of the dift'erences which bad 
long fublilled between them and the Arverni, had joined the latter, 
niade himlelf matter of great part of the country of the Sequani, 
and obliged the JEdm to give him their children as hoftages. The 
yEdui were the people ot Autim ; the Arverni of Auvergne ; and 
the Sequani of Franche Comte. Caes. Bell. Gall. lib. i. 

Caefar's 
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Cafar's arrival broke the confidence of Arioviftus. 
Inftead of expefting that the Romans would come 
and attack him, he had fuppofed they would not 
dare to (land the Germans, when they went in queft 
of them. He was much furprifed, therefore, at this 
bold attempt of Cacfar, and, what was worfe, he faw 
his own troops were diftieartened. They were dif- 
pirited ftill more by the prophefies of their matrons 
who had the care of divining* and ufed to do it by 
the eddies of rivers, the windings, the murmurs or 
other noife made by the ftream. On this occafion 
they charged the army not to give battle before the 
new moon appeared. 

Csefar having got information of thefe. matters, 
«nd feeing the Germans lie clofe in their camp, 
thought it better to engage them while thus dejea^ 
cd, than to fit ftill and wait their time. For this rea^ 
fon he attacked their entrenchments, and the hills 
upon which they were potted ; which provoked 
them to fuch a degree, that they defcended in great 
fury to the plain. They fought, and were entirely 
routed. Caefar purfued them to the Rhine, which 
Was three hundred furlongs from the field of battle ♦, 
covering all the way with dead bodies and fpoils. 
Arioviftus reached the river time enough to get over 
with a few troops. The number of killed is (aid to 
have amounted to eighty thoufand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his 
army in winter quarters in the country of the Sequani, 
and repaired to Gaul, on this fide the Po, which was 
part of his province, in order to have an eye upon the 
tranfaftions in Rome. For the river Rubicon parts 
the reft of Italy from Cifalpine Gaul. During his 
ftay there, he carried on a variety of ftate intrigues. 
Great numbers came from Rome to pay their relpcfts 
to him, and he fent them ail away fatislied ; fome 

♦ Caefar fap, it was only five miles from the field of battle, there 
(ore inlleaci of rfMwtoate^, we (hould read iMaaa^aMn*, 

laden 
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laden with prefents, and others happy in hope. In 
the fame manner throughout all his wars, without 
Pompey's obferving it, he was conquering his ene- 
mies by the arms of the Roman citizens, and gaining. 
the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As foon as he had intelligence that the Belgse, who 
were the mod powerful people in GauU and whofe 
territories made up a third part of the whole coun- 
try, had revolted and aflembled a great army, he 
marched to that quarter with incredible expedition. 
He found them ravaging the lands of thofe Gauls 
who were allies of Rome, defeated the main body^ 
which made but a feeble refidance, and killed fuch 
numbers, that lakes and rivers were filled with the 
^ dead, and bridges were formed of their bodies. Such 
of the infurgents as dwelt upon the fea-coail^, furren* 
dered without oppofition. 

From thence he led his army againft the Nervii *, 
who live among thick woods. After they had fecured 
their families and mod valuable goods, in the beft 
manner they could, in the heart of a large foreft, at a 
great diftance from the eneniy, they marched, to the 
number of fixty thcufand, and fell upon Caefar, as he 
was fortifying his camp, and had not the lead notion 
of fo fudden an attack f. They firft routed his ca- 
valry, and then furrounded the twelfth and feventh 
legions, and killed all the officers. Had not Caefar 
fnatched a buckler from one of his own men, forced 

his 

♦ Their country is now called Hainault and Cambrefis. 

f As this attack was unexpeftcd, Caefar had, in a manner, 
every thing to do at the fame inilant. The banner was to be 
erc6led, the charge founded, the foldicrs at a didance recalled^ 
the army drawn up, and the fignal given. In this furprile he ran 
from place to place, exhorting his men to remember their former 
valour ; and having drawn them up in the bell manner he could, 
caufed the (ignal to be given. The legionaries made a vigorous 
rcfiftance j but as the enemy feemed determined either to conquer 
or die, the fuccefs was different in different places. In the left 
wing the ninth and the tenth legions did wonders, drove the Atrc- 
tates into a neighbouring river, and made a great (laughter of 
them, In another })lace^ the eighth and eleventh legions rtpuMcd 

the 
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his way through the combatants before him, and rufli- 
cd upon the barbarians; or had not thetenth legion*, 
feeing his danger, run from the heights where thejr 
were pofted, and mowed down the enemies* ranks, in 
all probabih'ty not one Roman would have furvivcd 
the battle. But though, encouraged by this bold aft 
ofCaefar, they fought with afpirit above their ftrengdi, 
they were not able to make theNervii turn their backs. 
Thofe brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces upon the fpot. It is faid, that out of 
fixty thoufand not above five hundred were faved, and 
out of four hundred Nervian fenators not above three* 
Upon the news of this great victory, the fenate of 
Rome decreed that facrifices fhould be offered, and all 
manner of feftivities kept up, for fifteen days toge- 
ther, which vsras a longer term of rejoicing than had 
ever been known before. Indeed, the danger appeared 
very great, on account of fo many nations rifin? at 
once i and as Caefar was the man who furmounted it, 
the affeftion the people had for him made the re- 
joicing more brilliant. After he had fettled the affairs 
of Gaul, on the other fide the Alps, he croffed them 
again, and wintered near the Po, in order to maintain 
his intereft in Rome; where the candidates for the 
great oflices of ftate were fupplied with money out of 
his funds to corrupt the people, and after they had 
carried their eleftron, did every thing to extend his 
power. Nay, the greateft and moft illuftrious per- 

the Vermandui, and drove Uicm before them. But in the right «dng 
the feventh and twelfth legions fuffered extremely. They were en- 
tirely furrounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth 
cohort being (lain, and moft of the other officers wounded* In tbk 
extremity, Cadar fnatched a buckler from one of the private haen, 
put himfelf at the head of his broken wing, and being joined by the 
two legions which he had left to guard the baggage, fell upon the 
Nervii, already fatigued, with frefti vigour, and made a dreadful 
havock of them. 

* In the original it is the twelfth ; but it appears firom the ieccmd 
book of Caefar's Commentaries, that we fhould read here JburrM, not 
IvJmt**. Indeed the Paris manufcript has InftTDr* 
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fonages went to pay their court to Inm at Luccdt 
among whom were Pom pey,Cra(rus, AppiU8,govemor 
of Sardinia, and Nepos, proconful in Spain. So that 
there were a hundred and twenty Hftors attending 
their matters, and above two hundred fenators ho- 
noured him with their afliduities. After they hadfixed 
upon a plan of bufinefs, they parted. Pompey and 
Craffus were to be confuls the year enfuing, and to 
get Caefar's government prolonged for five years more^ 
with- fupplies out of the treafury for his occafions* 
The laft particular appeared extremely abfurd to all 
men of fenfe. They who received fo much of Caefar's 
money, perfuaded the fenate to give him money, as if 
he was m want of it; or rather, they infilled it (bould 
be done, and every honeft man fighed inwardly while 
he fuffered the decree to pafs. Cato, indeed was ab- 
sent, having been fent with a commiffion to Cyprus 
on purpofe that he might be out of the way. But 
Favonius, who trode in Cato's fteps, vigoroufly op- 
pofed thofe meafures ; and when he found that. his 
oppofition availed nothings he left the houfe, and ap- 
plied to the people, exclaiming againft fuch per- 
nicious counfels. No one, however, attended to himj 
. feme being overawed by Pompey and Craffus, and 
others influenced by regard for Caefar, in whofe fmile 
alone they lived, and all their hopes flouriflied. 

Caefar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found 
another furious war lighted up in the country ; the 
Ufipetes and the Teuchteri*, two great German na- 
tions, having croffed the Rhine to make conquefts. 
The account of the affair with them we fliall take from 

Caefar's 

♦ The people of the March and ofWcftphalia, and thofe of Mun* 
ftcr and Clcvcs. 

This war happened under the confulfhip of Craffus and Pom- 
pey, which was m the year of Rome 693. But there were fcvcral 
intermediate lranfa6\ions of great importance, which Plutarch has 
omitted, viz. The redu6lion of the Advatici by Cafar; of fcven 
other nations by P. Craflus, the fon of the triumvir ; offers of 
fubmiffion from fcveral nations beyond the Rhine ; the attempt 
upon Galba in his winter quarters at 06todurub, and his braVc 

defence 



Csefar^s own Commentaries*. Thefe barbarians fent 
deputies to him to propore a fufpenfion of arms, which 
was granted them. Neverthelefs they attacked hint 
as be was making an excurfion. With only eight 
hundred horfe, however, who were not prepared for 
an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which confift- 
«d.offivethoufand. Nextday they fent other deputies 
to apologize for what had happened, but without 
any other intention than that of deceiving him again. 
Thefe agents of theirs he detained^ and inarched im- 
mediately againft them ; thinking it abfurd to (land 
upon honour with fuch perfidious men, who had not 
icrupled to violate the truce. Yet Canufms writes^ 
that when the fenate were voting a public thankf- 
giving and proceflions on account of the viflory, 
Cato propofed that Caefar fliould be delivered up to 
the barbarians, to expiate that breach of faith, and 
make the divine vengeance fall upon its author, 
rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarian* that had pafled the Rhine, there 
Were four hundred thoufand killed. The few who 
cfcaped, repaffed the river, and were (heltered by a 
people of Germany called Sicambri. Caefar laid 
hold on his pretence againft that people, but his true 
motive was an avidity of fame, to be the firft Roman 
that ever crofled the Rhine in an hoftile manner. 
In purfuance of his defign, he threw a bridge over 
it, though it was remarkably wide in that place, 
and at the fame time fo rough and rapid, that it car- 
ried down with it trunks of trees, and other timber, 
which much (hocked and weakened the pillars of his 
bridge. But he drove great piles of wood into the 
bottom of the river above the bridge, both to refift 

defence and vi^Jtory j the fcvere chaftifement of the Veneti, who had 
revolted -, and tlie complete redu6Uon of Aquitaine. Thcfe par* 
ticulars are contained in part of the fecond and the whole third book 
«f the war in Gaul. 

* Ruauld jultly obfcrves, that Plutarch (hould not have called the 
Commentaries f^^{^f$» as be does here, but vvafAi^^Tft, ad ufual. 

the 
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theimpreffion of fuch bodies, and to break the forceof 
the torrent* By thefe means he exhibited a fpe£iacle 
aftonifhing to thought, fo immenfe a bridge finifhed 
in ten days. His army pafTed over it without oppo- 
fition, the Suevi and the Sicambri, the moft warlike 
nations in Germany, having retired into the heart of 
their forefts, and concealed themfelves in cavities 
overhung with wood* He laid wafte the enemy's 
country with fire, and confirmed the better diA 
pofed Germans in the intereft of Rome* ; after which 
he returned into Gaul, having fpent no more thaa 
eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain difcovered the moft 
daring fpirit of enterprife. For he was the firft who 
entered the weftern ocean with a Beet, and embark-* 
ing his troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an 
ifland, whofe very exiftence was doubted. Some writ- 
ers hadreprefented it fo incredibly large, that others 
conteded its being, and confidered both the name 
and the thing as a fi£tion. Yet Caefar attempted to 
conquer it, and to extend the Roman empire beyond 
the bounds of the habitablt world. He failed thither 
twice from the oppofite coafl: in Gaul, and fought 
many battles, by which the Britons fuflfered more 
than the Romans gained , for there was nothing 
worth taking from a people who were fo poor, and 
lived in fo much wretchednefs f- He did not, how- 
ever, terminate the war in the manner he could have 
wiflied : he only received hoftages of the king, and 
appointed the tribute the ifland was to pay, and 
then returned to Gaul. 

There he received letters, which were going to be 
fent over to him, and by which his friends in Rome 
informed him, that his daughter, the wife of Pompey, 
had lately died in child-bed. This was a great affliQion 
both to Pompey and Casfan Their friends, too, were 

• The Ubii, the j^eople of Cologne. 

f It does not appear that there was much com in BritaiD in 
Caefar's time ; for the inhabitants, he fays, lived chiefly on i^ilk 
and fieih. La^€ ct carrif uvuut, 

very 
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wry fettfibly concerned to fee that alliance diflblved 
trhich kept up the peace and harmony of the ftate, 
Mherwifc in a very unfettled condition. For the child 
funrived the mother only a fe^ days. The people 
took the body of Julia, and carried It, notwithftand- 
kig the prohibition of the tribunes^ to the Canipm 
J^rr/iii^, where it was interred. 

As Cafar's army was now very large*, he was 
forced to divide it for the convenience of winter* 
quarters; after which he took the road to Italy, ac« 
cording to cuftom. But he had not been long gone» 
before the Gauls, rifing again, traveifed the country 
with confiderable armies, fell upon the Roman quar- 
ters with great fury, and infulted their entrenchments. 
The moft numerous atrd the ftrongeft body of the in- 
iurgents! was that under Ambiorix» who attacked 
Cotta arid Titurius in their camp» and cut them off 
with their whole party. After which, he went and 
befieged the legion under the command of Q. Cicero^ 
with fixty thoufand men ; and though the fpirit of 
thofe brave Romans made a refiftance above their 
firength, they were very near being taken, for they 
were all wounded. 

Csefar, who was at a great diftance, at laft getting 
intelligence of their danger, returned with all expedi- 
tion ; and having collected a body of men, which did 
not exceed feven thoufand, haftened to the relief of 
Cicero. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his 
motions, raifed the fiege and went to meet him; for 
they defpifed the fmallnefs of hk force, and were con« 
fident or vifitory^ Cacfar, to deceive them, made a 

* This army confified of e^bt Imoaf \ and m tb^re was almoft 
a fiunine in tha country, the ccmfoquence of excdfive drought* 
Ca^ar was obliged to fepaiate his troops for their better fubfiftence. 
He was therefnt under the neoeffity of fixing the quarters at fuch 
a difbmoe, which would otherwife have been impolitic. He tells us* 
(lib. V.) that all the legions, except one, which* was in a quiet coun** 
tiy, were potted within the compafs of a hundred ouks* 

Vol. IV. A a feint 
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feint as if he fled, till he came to a place convenient 
for a fmall army to engage a great one, and there he- 
fortified his camp. He gave his men ftrift orders 
not to fighty but to throw up a ftrong rampart» and 
to barricade their gates in the fecureu manner; con- 
triving by all thefe manoeuvres to increafe the ene- 
my's contempt of him. It fucceeded as he wiflied;. 
the Gaul's came up with great infolence and diforder 
to attack his trenches. Then Caefar making a fud- 
den fally, defeated and deftroyed the greateft part 
of them. This fuccefs laid the fpirit of revolt in 
thofe parts: and for farther fecutity he remained all 
the winter in Gaul, vifiting all the quarters, and 
keeping a Iharp eye upon every potion towards war. 
Befides, he received a reinforcement of three legions 
in the room of thofe he had loft; two of which 
were lent him by Pompey, and one lately raifed in* 
Cifalpine Gaul. 

After this *, the feeds of hoflilities, whichhad long 
before been privately fcattered in the more diftant 
parts of the country, by the chiefs of the more war- 
like nations, (hot up into one of the greateft and moft 
dangerous wars that was ever feen in Gaul; whether 
we confider the number of troops and ftore of arms^ 
the treafures amaffed for the war, or the ftrength of 
the towns and faftnefles they occupied. Be(ides> it 
was then the moft fev^re feafon of the year; the 
rivers were covered with ice, the forefts with fnow, 
and the fields overflowed in fuch a manner that they 
looked like fo many ponds; the rbads lay concealed 
in fnojv, or in floods difembogued by the lakes and 
rivers. So that it feemed impoflible for Caefar to 
march,or to purfue any other operations againft them. 

* Plutarch paiTcs over the whole fixth book of Caefar's Comraen* 
taries^ as he had done the third. Many confiderable eVents happen- 
ed between the yi&tory laft mentioned, and the affair with Vercingc- 
torix ; fuch as the defeat of the Treviri, Caefar's fecond paflage over 
the Shine^ and the purfuit of Ambiorix. 

Many 
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Many nations had entered into the league; the 
principal of -which were the Arverni * and Car- 
nutes t. The chief direfilion of the war was given to 
Vcrcingetorix, whofe father the Gauls had put to 
death, tor attempting at monarchy. Vcrcingetorix 
having divided his forces into feveral parts, and 
given them in charge to. his lieutenants, had the 
country at command as far as the Aran . His inten- 
tion was to raife all Gaul againft Cxfar, now when 
his enemies were riling againft* him at Rome. But 
had he flayed a little longer, till Caefar was a£lually 
engaged in the civil war, the terrors of the Gauls 
would not have been lefs dreadful to Italy now than 
thofe of the Cimbri were formerly. 

Caefar, who knew perfeftly how to avail himfelf 
of every advantage in war, particularly of time, was 
no fooner informed of this great defeflion, than he fet 
out to chaftife its authors; and by the fwiftnefs of his 
march, in fpite of all the difficulties of a fevere win* 
ter, he fhewed the barbarians that his troops could 
neither be conquered nor rcfifled. For where a cou- 
rier could fcarcely have been fuppofed to come in 
many days, Caefar was ;{een with his whole army, 
ravaging the country, deftroyin^ the caflles, florming 
the cities, and receiving the fubmiffion of fuch as re- 
pente*d. . Thus he went on till the Edui J alfo re- 
volted, who had ftyled themfelves brothers to the 
Romans, aqd had been treated with particular re- 
gard. Their joining the infurgents (pread uneafi« 
nefs and difipay through Caefar's army. He, there- 
fore, decamped in all hafte, and traverfed the' 
country of the Lingones||, in order to come into 
that of the Sequani §, who were faft friends, and 
nearer to Italy than the reft of the Gauls. 

* The people of Auvergne^ particularly thofe of Clennont and 
St. Flour. 

t The people of Chartres and Orleans. 

t The people of Autun, Lyons^ Macon^ Chalons upon S6n^y 
and Nevers. 

II The diaria of Langres. 

i Th« diflria of B^lanf on. 

Aaa The 
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The enemy followed him thither in prodigiom 
numbers, and furrounded him. Caefar, without being 
in the leaft difconcerted, fuftained the conflift, and 
after "a long and bloody a£}iofl, in which the Germans 
were particularly ferriceable ta him, gave fhem a 
total defeat ♦• But he feema to have received fome 
check at firft, for the Arvcmi ftill ftiew a fword fuf- 
pended in one of their temples, which they declare 
was taken from Caefar. His friends, pointed it out 
to him afterwards, but he only laughed ; and when 
thev Vere for having rt taken down, he would not 
fuflrer it, becaufe he confidered st as a thing confe- 
crated to the eods. 

' Moft of thole whaefcaped out of the battle, retired 
ftito Alefia t with their kh>g. Cafar immediately in- 
vefted the town, though it appeared nnpregnable, as 
well on account of tSe height of the walls, as the 
liumber of troops there was to defend it. During the 
fiege he found himfelf expofed to a danger from with- 
out, which makes imagination giddy to think on. All 
the braveft men in Gaul afiemoled from every quar- 
ter, and came armed to the relief of the place, to the 
number of three hundred thoufand $ and there were 
not lefs than feventy thoufand combatants within the 
ifvalls. Thus (hut up between two armies^ he was 
forced to draw two lines of circumvallation^ the inte- 
rior one againft the town, and that without againft 
the troops that came to its fuccour i for, could the 
two armies have joined, he had been abiolutely loft* 
This dangerous a£lionat Alefiacontributed toCasfar^s 
renown on many accoonts. Indeed, he exerted a 
more adventurous courage and greater generalfhip, 
than on any other occabon. But what feems very 
aftonilhing, is, that he could engage and conquer fa 
many myriads without, and keep the action a fecret to 

* This paiTage in the orij^nal is corrupt or dcfc^vc, Wc have- 
endeavoured to fupply that ddc6k, by readitig, with M. Dacier^ 
Tin^vMu indead otaXK»i, which is agreeable to Caefar's own account 
of the battle, in the feventh book of hia Commentaries, 

t Casiar calLi it iUexia> now Alife> near Flavigny. 

the^ 
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the troops in the town *• It is ftiH more wonderful 
that the Romans, who were left before the walls, 
(hould not know it, till the viftory was announced 
by the cries of the men in Alefia and the lamenta- 
tions of the women, who faw the Romans on each 
fide of the town bringing to their camp a number of 
ihields adorned with gold and iilver, helmets ftained 
with blood, drinking-veflels^ and tents of the Gaulifh 
faihion. Thus did this Vaft multitude vanifh and 
difappear like a phantom, or a dream, the greateft 
part being killed on the fpot* 

The befieged, after having given both themfelves 
and Csefar much trouble, at laft furretidered. Their 
general, Vercingetorix, armed himfelf and equipped 
his horfe in the moft magnificent manner, and then 
Tallied out at the gate. After he had taken fome 
circuits about Ca^ar, as he (at upon the tribunal^ 
he difmounted, put off his armour, and placed him- 
felf at Casfar^s feet, where he remained in profound 
filence, till Caefar ordered a euard to take him away, 
and keep hinp for his triumph. 

Csfar had been fome time refolved to ruin Pom- 
pey, and Pompey to deftroy Caefar. For CraflTus, 
who alone could have taken up the con<jueror, being 
killed in the Parthian war, there remained nothing 
for C^far to do, to make himfelf the greateft of 
mankind, but to annihilate him that was fo; nor 
for Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the mail 
he feared. It is true, it was no lon^ time that 
Pompey had entertained any fear of him ; he had 
rather looked upon him with contempt, imagining 
he could as eafily pull him down as he had fet him 
up: Whereas Caefar, from the firft, defigning to 
ruin his rivals, had retired at a diftance, like a cham- 
pion, for exercife. By long fervice and great 
achievements in the wars of Gaul, he had fo im« 
proved his army, and his own reputation too, that 

* Cseiar &78^ thole in the town had a diftixid view of the battle. 
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he was confidered as on a footing with Pompey ; and 
he found pretences for carrying his enterprize into 
execution, in the times of the mifgovernment at 
Rome. Thefe were partly fumifhed by Pompey him- 
felf: and indeed all ranks of men were fo corrupted, 
that tables were publicly fet out, upon which the 
candidates for offices were profeffedly ready to pay 
the people the price of their votes ; and the people 
came not onlv to give their voices for the man who 
had bought them, but with all manner of oflFenfive 
weapons to fight for him. Hence it often happened, 
that they did not part without polluting the tribunal 
with blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual 
fcene of anarchy. In this difmal fituation of things, 
in thefe florms of epidemic madnefs, wife men 
thought it would be happy if they ended in nothing 
worfe than monarchy. Nay, there were many who 
fcrupled not to declare publicly, that monarchy 
was the only cure for the defperate diforders of the 
ftate, and that the phyfician ought to be pitched 
upon who would apply that remedy with the gentleft 
hand ; by which they hinted at Pompey. 
, Pompey, in all his difcourfe, pretended to decline 
the honour of a diftatorfhip, though at the fame time 
every ftep he took was direfted that way. Cato, un- 
derflanding his drift, perfuaded the fenate to declare 
him fole conful ; that, fatisfied with a kind of monar- 
chy more agreeable to law, he might not adopt any 
violent meafures to make himfelf diftator. The fe- 
nate not only agreed to this, but continued to him 
his governments of Spain and Africa, the adminiftra- 
tion of which he committed to his lieutenants; keep- 
ing armies there, for whofe maintenance he was al- 
lowed a thoufand talents a year out of the public 
treafury. 

Upon this, Cajfar applied, by his friends, for an- 
other confuKhip, and for the continuance of his com- 
niiflion in Gaul anfwerable to that of Pompey. As 
Pompey at firft was filent, Marcellus and Lentulus, 
who hated Cxfar on other accounts^ oppofed it with 

great 
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great violence, omitting nothing, whether right or 
wrong, that might refleft difhonour upon him. For 
they disfranchise! the inhabitants of Novocomura in 
Gaul, which had lately been erefted into a colony by 
Caefar ; and Marcellus, then conful, caufed one ot 
their fenators, who was come with foroe complaints 
to Rome, to be beaten with rods, and telling him, 
** The marks on his back were fo many additional 
proofs that he was not a Roman citizen," bade him 
go and (hew them to Cacfar. 
. But, after the confuKhip of Marcellus, Caefar open- 
ed the treafures he had amaffed in Gaul, to all that 
were concerned in the adminiftration, and fatisfied 
their utmoft wiflies ; he paid off the vaft debts of 
Curio the tribune ; he prefented the conful Paulus 
with fifteen hundred talents, which he employed in 
building the celebrated public hall near the Forum^ 
in the place where that of Fulvius had flood. Pom- 
pey, now alarmed at the;^ increafe of Caefar's faflion, 
openly exerted his own intereft, and that of his 
friends, to procure an order for a fucceffor to Caefar 
in Gaul. He alfo fent to demand the troops he had 
lent him for his wars in that country, and Caefar re* 
turned them, with a gratuity of two hundred and 
fifty drachmas to each man. 

Thofe who conduced thefe troops back, fpread 
reports among the people which were neither favour- 
able nor fair with refpeft to Cacfar, and which ruin- 
ed Pompey with vain hopes. They afferted that 
Pompey had the hearts of all Caefar*s army, and that 
if envy and a corrupt adminiftration hindered him 
from gaining what he defired at Rome, the forces ia 
Gaul were at his fervice, and would declare for him 
immediately upon their entering Italy ; fo obnoxious 
was Caefar become, by hurrying them perpetually 
from one expedition to another, and by the fuf- 
picions they had of his ^imin^ at abfolute power. * 

Pompey was fo much elated with thefe affurancesj^ 
that he negle£led to levy troops, as if he had nothing 
to fear, and oppofed his enemy only with fpeeches 

A a 4 and 
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and decrees, which Caefar made no account of. Najr* 
vre are told, that a centurion whom Csfar bad fent 
to Rome, waiting at the door of the fenate-boufe 
for the refult of the deliberations^ and being inform* 
ed that the fenate would not give Caefar a longer 
term in his commiflion, laid his hand upon his fwordf 
and faid, " But this (hall give it.'* 

Indeed, Casfar's requifitions had a great appear* 
ance of juftice and honour. He propofed to lay 
down his arms, on condition Pompey would do the 
fame, and that they (hould both, as private citizens, 
leave it to their country to reward their fervices» For 
to deprive him of his comniiflion and troops, and 
continue Pompey*s, was to give abfolute power to 
the one, to which the other was unjuftly accuiied of 
afpiring. Curio, who made thefe propofitions to 
the people in behalf of Caefar, was received with 
the loudeft plaudits ; and there were fome who evea 
threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they would 
upon a champion vi£torious in the ring« 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then 
produced a letter from Caefar to the fame purport^ 
and caufed it tp be read, notwithftanding the oppo« 
fition it met with from theconfuls*. Hereupon, 
Scipio, Pompey*s father-in-law, propofed in the fe- 
nate, that if Caefar did not lay down his arms by fuch 
a day, he fhould be declared an enemy to the (late ; 
and the confuls putting it to the queftion, " Whether 
•* Pompey fhould diunifs his K)rces?'* and again, 
« Whether Caefar (hould diiband his?'* few of the 
members were for the firft, and almoft all for the 
fecondf. After which, Antony put the queftion, 
♦* Whether both fhould lay down their commiflions?** 
and all with one voice anfwered in the aiHrmative« But 

* Inilead of JU rat vwarmf, fome MSS. givt us /?i« rm vwarm* 
\ Dio fays, there was not a man for the firft queilion, whereas 
the whole houfe was for the fecond/ except Caelius and Curio. Nor 
IS this to be wondered at -, Pompey was then U the gaU^ of Bomc 
With hi3 army. 

tlK 
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the Violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the 
conful Lentulus, who cried out, that, " Not decrees 
" but arms (hould be employed againft a public rob- 
•* ber," made the fenate break up ; and on account 
of the unhappy diffenfion, all ranks of people put 
on black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Csfar 
with more moderate propofals. He offered to aban- 
don all the reft, provided they would continue to him 
the government of Cifalpine Gaul and Illyricum,. 
with two legions, till he could apply for a fecopd 
confulfhip. And Cicero, who was lately returned 
from Cilicia, and very defirous of effefting a reconci- 
liation, ufed all pouible means to foften Pompey. 
Pompey agreed to all but the article of the two le- 
gions ; and Cicero endeavoured to accommodate the 
matter, by perfuadmg Caefar's friends to be fatisfied 
with the two provinces and fix thoufand fpldiers only. 
Pompey was on the point of accepting the comfpro- 
mifc, when Lentulus the conful rejefling it with diC 
dain, treated Antony and Curio with great indig<» 
nity, and drove them out of the fcnate-houfe. Thus 
he furntftied Csefar with the moft plaufible argument 
imaginable, and he failed not to make ufe of it to 
exafperate his troops, by (hewing them perfons of 
difiinftion, and magiftrates, obliged to fly in hired 
carriages, and in the habit of flaves*; for their fears 
bad made them leave Rome in that difguife. 

Csefar had not then with him above three hundred 
horfe and five thoufand foot. The reft of his forces 
were left on the other fide of the Alps, and he had fent 
them orders to join him. But he faw the beginning 
of his enterprife ; and the attack that he medilated 
did not require any great numbers : his enemies were 
rather to be ftruck with conftemation by the boldnefs 
and expedition with which he began his operations; 
for an unexpe£ted movement would be more likely to 

^ Caffina Lpnginui went with them in the lame difguife. 

make 
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make an impreflion upon th^m then, than ereat pre* 
parations afterwards. He therefore ordered his lieu- 
tenants and other officers to take their fwords with- 
out any other armour, and make themfelves mafters 
of Anminum, a great city in Gaul, but to take all 
poffible care that no blood (hould be (hed or difhirb- 
ance raifed. Hortenfius was at the head of this 
party. As for himfelf, he fpent the day at a public 
ibow of gladiators, and a little before evening bathed, 
and then went into the apartment where he enter- 
tained company. When it was growing dark, he 
left the company, after having defired them to make 
merry till his return, which they would not have long 
to wait for. To fome of his friends he" had given 

Erevious notice to follow him, not altogether, but 
y ditFerent ways. Then taking a hired carriage, 
he fet out a different way from that which led to 
Ariminum, and turned into that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon^ 
which divides Cifalpine Gaul from the reft of Italy, 
his refleflions became more interefting in proportion 
as the danger drew near. Staggered by the greatnefs 
of his attempt, he flopped, to weigh with himfelf its 
inconveniences ; and as he flood revolving in filence 
the arguments on both fides, he many times changed 
his opinion. After which, he deliberated upon it with 
fuch of his friends as were by, among whom was Afi- 
nius Pollio ; enumerating the calamities which the 
paflage of that river would bring upon the world, and 
the reflexions that might be made upon it by pofle- 
rity. At laft, upon fome fudden impulfe,' bidding 
adieu to his reafonings, and plungjing into the abyfs 
of futurity, in the words of thole who embark in 
doubtful and arduous enterprifes, he cried out, " The 
" die is caft," and immediately pafled the river. He 
travelled fo faft the refl of the way, that he reached 
Ariminum before day-light, and took it. It is faid, 
that the preceding night he had a moft abominable 
dream 3 he thought he lay with his mother. 

After 
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After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had open- 
ed wide its gates both by fea and land, and Caefar, 
by going beyond the bounds of his province, had in- 
fringed the laws of his country ; not individuals were 
feen, as on other occafions, wandering in diftraSion 
about 'taly, but whole cities broken up, and feeking 
refuge by flight. Moft of the tumultuous tide flowed 
into Rome, and it wa^ fo filled with the hafty conflux 
of the circling people, that amidft the violent agita- 
tion it would hardly either obey the magiftrate, or 
liften to the voice of reafon, but was in the utmoft 
danger of falling by its own violjence. For the whole 
was a prey to contrary paflTions, and the moft viofent 
convulfions : Thofe who favoured thefe diforders 
were not fatisfied with enjoyipg them in private, but 
reproached the other party, amidft their fears and 
forrows, and infulted them with menaces of what 
was to come; which is the neceflary . confequence 
of fuch troubles in a great city. 

Pompey himfelf, who was already confounded at 
the turn things had taken, was ftill more difturbed 
by a variety of cenfures on his conduft. Some faid, 
he juftly fuflfered for exalting Caefar againft himfelf 
and his country ; others, for permitting Lentulus to 
over-rule him, when Caefar departed from his firft 
demands, and offered equitable terms of peace. Fa- 
vonius went fo far as to bid him " ftamp with his 
foot ;" alluding to a vaunting fpeech he had made 
in the fenate, in which he bade them take no thought 
about preparations for the war ; for, as foon as he 
marched out of Rome, if he did but ftamp with his 
foot, he fliould fill Italy with his legions. 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in 
numbers to Caefar^ but his partifans would not fuffer 
him to proceed according to his own opinion. By 
falfe reports and groundlefs terrors, as if the enemy 
was at the gates, and had carried all before him, they 
forced him along** with the general torrent. He had it 
decreed, therefore, that things were in a tumultuous 

ftate. 
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(fate, aftd nothing to be expeded but hoAilities, and 
then left Rome, having firft ordered the fenate, and 
every man to follow, who preferred his country and 
liberty to the rod of a tyrant. The confuls too fled 
with him, without offering the facrifices which cuC^ 
torn required before they took their departure from 
Rome. Mod of the fenators (hatched up thofe things 
in their houfes that were next at hand^ as if the whole 
was not their own, and joined in the flight. Nay» 
there were fome> who before were well affeded to 
Cxfar, that in the prefent terror changed fides» amd 
fuffered themfelves without neceflity- to be carried 
aw^y by the torrent. What a miferable fpe£lacle was 
the city then ! In fo dreadful a tenSpeft, like a fliip 
abandoned by its pilots^ toft about at all adventures, 
and at the mercy of the winds and feas. But though 
flight was fo unpromifing an alternative, fuch was 
the iove the Romans had for Pompey, that they con* 
iidered the place he retired to as their country^ and 
Rome as the camp of Caefar. For even Labienus, 
one of Caefar's principal friends, who,^ in Quality of 
his lieutenant, had ferved under him \tith tne great- 
eft alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Neverthelefs, Gaefar ient him his money 
and his equipage. 

After this, Caefar invefted Corfiniumt where Domi* 
tius • with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. 
Domitius in defpair ordered a fervant of his^ who was 
his phyfician, to give him poifon. He took the 
draught prepared tor him, as a fure means of death ; 
but, foon after, hearing of Caefar's extraordinaij cle 
mency to his prifoners, he lamented his own ca^ and 
the hafty refolution he had taken. Upon which the 
phyfician removed his fears, by afluring him that 
what he had drank was a deeping potion, not a deadly 
one. This gave him fuch fpirits, that he rofe up and 

* Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus was nominated to fucceed Cttfaft 
purfuant to the decree of the fenate, in the government of IVanfid- 
pine Gaul ; but he imprudently ihut himself iq> in Corfiaium befom 

be left Italy. 
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^Pircnt to Cttfar. But though Caefar pardoned him, 
aftd gave him his hand, he foon revolted^ and repair^ 
td again to Pompey. 

Tne news of this tranfaflion being brought to 
Rome, gave great reKef to the minds of the people, 
and many who had fled came back again. In the 
mean time Csefar having added to his own army the 
troops of Domitius, and all others that Pompey had 
left in garrifon, was fttong enough to march againft 
Pompey himfetf. The tatter, however, did not wait 
for him ; but returned to Brundufium, from whence 
he fent the confuls with part of the forces to Dyr- 
rhachium> and a little after, upon the approach of 
Csefar, failed thither himfelf, as we have related at 
large in his life. Cxfar would have followed him 
immediately, but he wanted ftrips. He therefore re- 
turned to Rome, with the glory of having reduced 
Italy in fixty days without tpilling a drop of blood« 
Finding the city ki a more fettled condition than he 
estpeded, and many fenators thercthe addrefied them 
hi a mild and gracious manner, and defired them to 
fend deputies to Pompey to offer honourable terms of 
peace. But not one or them would take upon him the 
commiilion ; whether it was that they were afraid of 
Pompey whom they had defeftcd, or whether they 
thought Csfar not in earned in the propofal, and that 
he only made it to fave appearances. As Metellus the 
tribune oppofed his takmg money out of the public 
treafury, and alleged fomc laws apinft it, Caefar 
faid, *< Arms and taws do not flounfh together. If 
^ you are not pleafed at what i am about, you have 
•* nothing to do but to withdraw : Indeed, war will 
** not bear much Hberty of fpeech. When I fay this, 
*^ 1 am departing from my own right : For vou and. 
** all whom I have found exeitine a fpirit ot faction 
*• againft me, aw at my difpofal. Saying this, be 
approached the doors 0^ the treafury, aQ($ a3 the keys 
were not produced^ he fent for woritmen to break 
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them open. Metellus oppofed hhn again, and fomt 
praifed his firmnefs ; but Caefar, railing his voice, 
threatened to put him to death, if he gave him any 
farther trouble. " And, youn^ man," faid he, " you 
" are not ignorant that this is harder for me to fay 
^* than to do/* Metellus, terrified with this menace, 
retired, and afterwards Caefar was eafily and readily 
fupplied with every thing neceffary for the war. 

His firft movement was to Spain, from whence he 
was refolved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's 
lieutenants, and after having made himfelf matter of 
their troops and provinces^ to march againft Pompey» 
without leaving any enemy behind him. In the courle 
of this expedition, his life was often in danger from 
ambufcades, and his army had to combat with fa- 
mine, yet he continued his operations againft the ene* 
my, either by purfuit, or offering them battle, or form* 
ing lines of circumvallation about them, till he forced 
their camp, and added their troops to his own. The 
officers made their efcape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Pifo 
prefTed him to fend deputies to Pompey to treat of an 
accommodation ^ but Ifauricus, to make his court to 
Caefar, oppofed it. The fenate declared him dilator, 
aind while he held that office, he recalled the exiles ; 
he reftored to their honours the children of thofe who 
had fuffered under Sylla j and relieved debtors by can- 
celling part of the ufury. Thefe, and a few more, were 
his a£ts during his di£iator(hip> which he laid down 
in eleven days. After this, he caufed himfelf to be de- 
clared confulwith Servilius Ifauricus, and then went 
to profecute the war. He marched fo faft to Brundu* 
fium, that all his troops could not keep up with him. 
However, he embarked with only fix hundred fele^t 
horfe and five legions. It was at the time of the win* 
ter folftice, the beginning of January, which anfwerS' 
to the Athenian month Poftideon^ that he fet fail. 
He crofTed the Ionian, made himfelf matter of Ori- 

cum 
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cum and Apollonia, and fent back* his (hips to 
Brundulium to bring over the forces that were left 
behind. But thofe troops, exhaufted with fatigue, 
and tired out with the multitude of enemies they 
had to engage with, broke out into complaints againft 
Caefar, as they were upon their march to the port. 
" Whither will this man lead us," faid they, " and 
*• where will be the end of our labours ? Will he 
** harafs us for ever, as if we had limbs of ftone, or 
** bodies of iron ? But iron itfelf yields to repeated 
^* blows ; our very (hields and cuiraffes call out for 
^ reft. Will not Cafar learn from our wounds that 
•* we are mortal, that we have the fame feelings, and 
** are liable to the fame impreflions with other men* 
** The gods ihemfelves cannot force the feafons, or 
" clear the winter feas of ftorms and tempefts. And 
** It is in this feafon that he would expofe us, as if 
** he was flying from his eneipies, rather than pur- 
•* fuing them." 

Amidft fuch difcourfe as this, they moved on flow- 
ly to Brundufium. But when they arrived there, and 
round that Gaefar was gone, they changed their lan- 
guage, and reproached themfelves as traitors to their 
general. They vented their anger upon their of- 
ficers, too, for not haftening their march. And fit- 
ting upon the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the 
fea towards Epirus, to fee if they could difcover the 
tranfports that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caefar, not having a fufficient force at 
Apollonia to make head againft the enemy, and feeing^ 
the troops at Brundufium delayed to join him, to re- 
lieve himfelf from the anxiety and perplexity he was 
in, undertook a moft aftoniOiing enterprife. Though, 
the fea was covered with the enemy's fleets, herefolved 
to embark in a veflel of twelve oars, without ac-. 

* He fent them back under the condu6^ of Calenus. That officer 
lofing the opportunity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took 
thirty of his Oiips, and burnt them all, together with their pilots 
and mariners, in order to intimidate the refl. 

quainting 
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Juainting any perfon with bis intuition, and fail tO 
Irundufium "*. In the nigbt^ therefore, he took thcr 
habit of a flave, and throwing hfinfelf into the veiTel 
like a man of no account^ fat there in filence. They 
fell down the river Anias f for the fea, where the es« 
trance is generally eafy, becaufe the land-wiod rifiag 
JO a morning, ufed to beat oiT the waves of the fea 
and fmooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily 
that night a (Irong fea-wind fprung up wliich overw 
powered that from the land i fo that by the rage of 
the fea and the counteradlion of the ftrearo, the rtvef 
became extremely rough ; the waves daihed againft 
each other with a tumultuous noife, and formed fuch 
dangerous eddies, that the pilot defpaired of making 

food his paiTage, and ordered the mariners to turn 
ack. Caefar perceiving this, rofe up, and (hewing 
himfelf to the pilot, who was greatly aftonifhed at the 
fight of him, faid, " Go forward, my friend, and 
•* fear nothing; thou carried Cssfar and his fortune.*' 
The mariners then forgot the ftorm, and plying tkeif 
oars with the utmoft vigour and alacrity, endeavoured 
to overcome the refiftance of the waves. But fuch 
was their violence at the mouth of the river, ami the 
water flowed fo faft into the veffel, that Caefar at laft, 
though with great reluctance, permitted the pilot to 
turn back. Upon his return to his camp, the foldiers 
met him in crowds, pouring out their complaints, 
and exprefling the greateft concern that he did not 
aflure himfelf of conquering with them only* but, in 
diflruft of their fupport, gave himfelf fo much unea* 

* Moil hiflorians blame this as a ra(h a6Uon 3 and Ccfar Umiielf, 
in his Commentaries^ makes no mention of tbis« or of another left 
dangerous attempt, which is related by Suetonius. While he was 
making war in Gaul, upon advice that the Gauls had fusrounded his 
army in his abfence, he dreiied himfelf like a native of the covmtxy, 
and in that difguife palTed through the enemy's centinels and troops 
to his own camp. 

f Strabo, in his feventh book (ed. Par. p. 316. BC.)> calls thtt 
river Aaus. In Polybius it is called Lous; but that is a corruptkN^ 
the A being changed^ by the fault of the tranicribcr, into an A. 
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finefs and expofed his perfon to fo much danger on 
account of the abfent. 

* Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundufium with 
the troops*. Caefar, then in the higheft fpirits, offered 
battle to Pompey, who was encamped in an advanta- 
geous manner, and abundantly fupplied with provi- 
Sons both from fea and land ; whereas Csefar at firft 
had no great plenty, and afterwards was in extreme 
want. The foldiers, however, found great relief from 
a root f in the adjoining fields, which they prepared 
in milk. Sometimes they made it into bread, and 
going up to the enemy's advanced guards^ threw it 
among them, and declared, '^ That as long as the 
" earth produced fuch roots, they would certainly 
" beljege Pompey." 

Pompey would not fuffer either fuch bread to be 
produced, or fuch fpeeches to be reported in his camp; 
for his men were already difcouraged, and ready to 
fhudder at the thought of the impenetrable hardnefs 
of Caefar's troops, who could bear as much as fo many 
wild beads. There were frequent Ikirmiihes about 
Pompey's entrenchments |, and Caefar had the ad«> 
vantage in them all, except one, in which his party 
was forced to fly with fuch precipitation, that he was 
in danger of having his camp taken. Pompey headed 

* Antony and Calenus embarked on board the YeflTels which 
had efcaped Bibulus, eight hundred horfe and four legions, that 
is, three old ones^ and one that had been newly raifed ; and when 
they were landed, Antony fent back the Ihips for the reft of the 
forces. 

t This root was called CUerM. Some of Caefar's foldiers, who 
had ferved in Sardinia, had there learnt to make bread of it. 

% Csefar obferved an old camp which he had occupied in the 
place where Pompey was indofed, and afterwards abandoned. 
Upon his quitting it, Pompey had taken pofleflion of it, and lefit 
a legion to guard it. This poft Cxfar attempted to reduce, and 
it was in thii attempt that he fuffered fo much lofs. He loft nine 
hundred and iixty foot, four hundred horfe, among whom were 
feveral Roman knights, live tribunes, and thirtv.two centurions. 
We mentioned juft now that Pompey was inclofed, as in fad he 
was on the land-fide, by a line of circumvallation drawn by Caefar. 
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the attack in perfon, and not a man could ftanci tw?- 
fore him. He drove them upon their own lines iri 
the utmoft confufion, and filled their trenches with 
the dead* 

Ccfar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the 
fugitives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold 
on the enfign-ftaves to ftop them, and fome left them 
in his hands, and others threw them upon the ground, 
infomuch that no lefs than thirty-two ftandards were 
taken. C«far himfelf was very near lofing his life ; 
for having laid hold of a tall and ftrong; man, to ftop 
him and make him face abotit, the foldier in his terror 
and confufion lifted up his fword to ftrike him; but 
Cafar'&crmour-bearer prevented it by a blow which 
cut off his arm. 

Caeiar faw his affairs that day in fo bad a pofture, 
that after Pompey (either through too much caution, 
or the caprice of fortune, inftead of giving the finilh- 
ing ftroke to fo great an aftion) had ftopped on (hut- 
ting up the enemy within their intrenchments, and 
founded a retreat^he faid to his friends as he withdrew^ 
** This davvi£tory would have declared for the enemy, 
«* if they nad but a general who knew how to con' 
'* quer." He fought repofe in his tent, but it proved 
the moft melancholy nrght of his life. For he gave 
himfelf up to endlefs refle£tions on his own mifcon- 
du£l in the war. He confidered how wrong it was, 
when the wide countries and rich cities of Macedonia 
and Theffaly were before him, to confine himfelf to fa 
narrow a fcene of a6tion, and fit ftill by the fea, while 
the enemy's fleets had the fuperiority, and in a place 
where he fiifiered the inconveniences of a fiege from 
the want of provifions, rather than befiege the enemy 
by his arms. Thus agitated and diftreffed by the per- 
plexities and difliculties of hrs fituation,herefolvedto 
decamp,and march againft Scipio in Macedonia i con- 
cluding, that he Ihould either draw Pompey after him, 
and force him to fight where he could not receive fup- 
plies as he had done, from the fcaj or ejfe that he 

fhould 



fiiouidi eafily crufh Scipio^ if he foiihcl him unfup* 
ported. 

Pompey** troops and officers were greatly elated at 
this retreat of Casfar; they codfidered it as a flight and 
an acknowledgment that he was beaten, and therefore 
Vranted to punue. Biit Pompeyhimfelf wasiinwilling 
to hazard a battle of fuch confequenoe. He was well 
provided with every thing requifite for waiting the ad* 
Vantages of time, and for that reafon chofe, by pro* 
trafting the war, to wear Out the little vigour the 
enemy had left. The moft valuable of Caefar s troops 
had, indeed, an experience and courage which wei^ 
irrefiftible in the field; but age had made them upfit 
for long marches^ for throwing up entrenchments, fdr 
attacking walls, and pafling wnole nights under arms. 
They were too unwieldy to endure much fatigue, and 
their inclination for labour leflened with their urength. 
Befides, there was faid to be a contagious diftemper 
among them, which arofe from their ftrange and bad 
diet : and, what was ftill a more important circum^ 
ftance, Caefar wanted both money and provifions, fo 
that it feemed as if he mull (hortly fall of himfelf. 

Thefe were Pompey's reafons for declininga battle; 
but not a man, except Cato, was of his opinion; and 
he^ only becaufe he was willing to fpare the blood of 
his countrymen : for when he Taw the bodies of the 
enemy, who fell in the late aflion, to the number of a 
thoufand, lie dead upon the field, he covered his 
face, and retired, weeping. All the reft eenfured>Pom- 
pey for not deciding the affair immediately with the 
(word, calling him A gamemnon^ and King ojKingSy as 
if he was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy 
he was in pofleflion ofj and delighted to fee fo many 
generals waiting his orders, and attending to pay their 
court. Favonius, who afFefted to imitate Cato's 
bold manner of fpeaking, but carried it much too far, 
lamented that Pompey's wanting to keep the kingly 
ilate he had got, would prevent their eating figs that 
year at Tufculum. And Afranius, lately come from 
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Spain, where he had fucceeded fo ill in his com- 
mand, that he was accufed of having been bribed to 
betray his army, a(ked Pompey, " Why he did not 
•* fight that merchant who trafficked in provinces?**^ 
Piqued at thefe reproaches, Pompey, againft his 
own judgment, marcned after Caefar, who proceeded 
on his route with greatdifficulty ; for, on account of 
his late lofs, all looked upon him with contempt, and 
refufed to fupply him with provifions. However, 
upon his taking Gomphi *, a town in Theffaly, his 
troops not only found fufficient refrefhments, but re- 
covered furprifingly of the diftemper. For, drmking 
plentifully of the wine they found there, and after- 
wards marching on in a Bacchanalian manner, the 
new turn their blood took threw off the diforder, 
and gave them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped oppofite each 
other on the plains of Pharfalia, Pompey returned tq 
his old opinion; in which he was confirmed by fome 
unlucky omens, and an alarming dream. He dreamt 
that the people of Rome received him in the theatre 
with loud plaudits, and that he adorned the chapel of 
Venus Nicephora, from whom Caefar derived his pe* 
digree. But if Pompey was alarmed, thofe about him 
were fo abfurdly fanguine in their expectations of vic- 
tory, that Domitius, Spinther, and Scipio, quarrelled 
about Caefar's pontificate; and numbers fent to Rome 
to engage houles convenient for confuls and praetors^ 
making themfelves fure of being foon raifed to thofe 
high offices after the war. But the cavalry teftified 
the greateft impatience for a battle ; fo proud were 
they of their fine arms, of the condition of their 
horfes, and the beauty and vigour of their perfons ; 
befides, they were much more numerous than Casfar*s, 

* Caefar, perceiving of how much importance it was to his fcr- 
vice to make htmfelf matter of the place, before Pompey or Scipio 
couJd come up, gave a general affault, about three in the after- 
noon i and, though the walls were very high, carried it befinre 
fun-fet. 
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being feven thoufand to one thoufand. Nor were the 
niirobers of infantry equal ; for Ponipey had forty- 
five thoufand, and Caefar only twenty-two thoufand. 

Casfar called his foldiers together, and told them^ 
** That Cornificius was well advanced on his way with 
" two more legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts 
** under the command of Calenus, in the environs of 
♦* Megara and Athens." He then aflced them^ 
♦* Whether they chofe to wait for thofe troops, or to 
** rifque a battle without them ?" They anfwered 
aloud, ** Let us not wait ; but do you find out fomc 
*' ftratagem to bring the enemy, as foon as poflible^ 
^* to an aftion." 

He began with offering facrifices of purification for 
his army, and upon opening the firft vi£lim, the footb- 
layer cried out, " You will fight within three days." 
Caefar then alked him, if there appeared in the en- 
trails any aufpicious prefage ? He anfwered, " It is 
" you who can beft refolve that queftion. The gods 
'' aiinounee a great change and revolution in affairs* 
^ If you are happy at prefent, the alteration will be 
•* fortheworfe; if otherwife, expeft better fortune/' 
The night before the battle, as he walked the rounds 
about midnight, there appeared a luminous phaeno- 
menon in the air, like a torch, which, as it paflfed over 
hiscamp,fiamed out with great brig;htners,andfeemed 
to fail in that of Pompey. And, in the morning, 
when the guards were relieved, a tumult was obferv^ 
in the enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror. 
Caefar, however, fo little expe£ted an a£tion that day, 
that he had orderp4 his troop3 to decamp, and march 
to Scotufa *. 

. But as they were ftriking their tents, his fcouts rode 
up, and told him, the enemy were coming down to 
give him battle. Happy in the news, he made bis 
prayer to the gods, and then drew up his army, which 

*f Caefar hoped, by hi$ frequent decampings, to provide better 
for his troops, aod perhaps gam a favourable opportunity of 
fightiijg. 
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be divided into three bodies. Domitius Calvinus wan 
to command the centre, Antony the left wing, and 
himfelf the right, where he intended to charge at the 
head of the tenth legion, Struck with the number 
and magnificent appearance of the enemy's cavab-y, 
who were pofted over againft him, he ordered fix co- 
horts privately to advance from the reart Thefe he 
placed behind the right wing, and gave them inftrjuc- 
tions what to do, when the enemy's horfip came to 
charge*. Pompey's difpofition was this. He cora«? 
manded the right wing himfelf, Domitius the left, and 
his fathcr-inJaw, Scipio, the main body. The whole 
weight of the cavalry was in the left wingj for they 
4efigned to furround the right of the enemy, and to 
make a fuccefsfiil effort where Ca^far fought in per- 
fo9, thinking no body of foot could be deep enou|;h 
to bear fuch a fhock, but that they muft: neceflarily 
be broken in pieces upon the firft imprefiioa. 

When the fignal w^ ready to be given, Pompey 
ordered his infantry to ftand in clofe order^'and wait 
the en^ray*s attack, till they were near enough to be 
reached by the javelin. C^far blamed this cpnduOf 
He iaid, Pompey was not aware what weight the 
fwift and fierce advance to the firft charge gives to 
every blow, nor how the courage of each foldier i^ 
kxflamed by the rapid motion of the whole f- 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, 
when lie Caw a trufty and experien^ed.centurion en- 
couraging his men to djftinguiih themfelves that day. 

♦ Caefar and AppUn agree, that Pompey pofl?^ himfelf in his 
left wing, not \n the right. Jt is alfo highly probable that Afra^ 
nius, not Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, commanded Pompey^ 
right wing. Caefar does not, indeed, exprefsly fay wba commanded 
there, but he fays, " On the right was pofted the legion- of Cicilia, 
•» with the cohorts brought by Afranius out of Spain, which Pomr 
" pey efteemcd the flower of his army.*' See the notes on the life 
ef Pompey. 

f Caefar ws|s fo confident of fuccefs, that he ordered his entrench- 
ments to be filled up, affuring his troops that they wou^d be maften 
of the enemy's camp before night. 
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Caefar called him by his name, and faid, " What 
** cheer, Caius Craffinus * ? How, think you, do we 
" ftand?'' " Casfar," faid the veteran, in a bold ac- 
cent, and ftretching out his hand, " the viftory is ours. 
** It will be a glorious one; and this day I (hall have 
*' your praife, either alive or dead." So faying he?, 
ran in upon the enemy, at the head of his company, 
which confided of an hundred and twenty men. He 
did j^reat execution among the firft ranks, and wa$ 
prcmng on with equal fiercenefs, when one of his an^* 
tagonifts puflied his fword with fuch force in at hii 
jnouth, that the point came out at the nape of his 
neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in: 
the centre, the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left 
wing with great confiaence, and extended their fqua* 
drons, to furround Caefar's right wing. But before 
they could begin the attack t> the fix cohorts which 
Cafar had placed behind, came up boldly, to receivd 
them. They did not, according to cuftom, attempt 
to annoy the enemy with their javelins at a diftancei 
nor ftrike at the legs and thighs when they came nearer, 
but aimed at their eyes, and wounded them in the 
face, agreeably to the orders they had received, Fof 
Csefar hoped that thefe young cavaliers who had not 
been ufed to ^ars and wounds, and who fet a great va» 
|ue upon their beauty, would avoid, above all things, 
a ftroke in that part, and immediately give way, as 
well on account of the prefent danger, as the future 
deform! tyt The event anfwered his expeftationi 
They could not bear the fpears pointed againft their 
faces, or the fteel gleaming upon their eyes, but turtii 
ed away their faces, and covered them with their 
hands. This caufed fuch confufion, that at laft they 
fled in the moft infamous manner, and ruined the 
whole caufe. For the cohorts which had beaten them 

* Plutarch, in the Life of Poinpey, calls him Cmjj^ams^ Csefar 
pUs him Craflinus, 

f Csefar fays, they did engage his right wingi and obliged his 
payaliy to give ground. Bell, Civil, lib. iii. 
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off, forroundcd their infantry, and charging them in 
the rear, as well as in front, foon cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he faw his ca- 
valry put to the rout, was no longer himfelf, nor did 
he remember that he was Pompey the Great ; but 
like a man deprived of his fenfes by fome fuperior 
power, or (Iruck with conftemation at his defeat as 
the confequence of the divine decree, he retired to his 
camp without fpeaking a word, and fat down in his 
tent to wait the iffue. At laft, after his whole army 
was broken and difperfed, and the enemy had gotten 
upon his ramparts, and were engaged with the troops 
appointed to defend them, he teemed to come to 
hhnfdf, and cried out, " What! into my camp, 
too ?" Without uttering one word more, he laid aiide 
the enfigns of his dignity as general, and taking a 
habit that might favour his flight, he made his efcaoe 
privately. What misfortunes bffel him afterwards, 
how he put himfelf in the hands of the Egyptians, 
and was aflaffinated by the traitors, we fliall relate at 
large in his life. 

When Caefar entered the camp, and faw what nura* 
bers of the enemy lay dead, and thofe they were then 
difpatching, he faid, with a figh, ** This they would 
" have ; to this cruel neceffity they reduced me : for 
*' had Caefar difmifled his troops, after fo many great 
" and fuccefsful wars, he woula have been condemned 
*^ as a criminal." Afinius Pollio tells us, Caefar 
fpoke thofe words in Latin, and that he afterwards 
expreffed the fenfe of them in Greek. He adds, that 
xnofi of thofe who were killed at the taking of the 
camp, were flaves,and that there fell not in the battle 
above fix thoufand foldiers*. Caefar incorporated 
with his own legions moft of the infantry that were 
taken prifoners; and pardoned many perfons of 
jiftinftion. Brutus, who afterwards killed him, was 

♦ Caefar fays, there fell about fifteen thoufand of the enemy, and 
that he took above twenty-four thoufand prifoners; and that on his 
fide, the lofs amounted only to about two hundred private foldipn, 
and thirty centurions. 
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of the number. It is fald, that when he did notmake 
his appearance after the battle, Caefar was very un-' 
eafy, and that upon his prefenting himfelf unhurt, he 
exprefled great joy. 

Among the many figns that announced this vie* 
tory^ that at Tralles was the mod remarkable. There 
was a ftatue of Caefar in the temple of victory ; and 
though the groui^d about it was naturally hard, and 
paved with hard (lone befides, it is faid that a palm 
tree fprung up at the pedeftal of the ftatue. At Pa- 
dua, Caius Cornelius, a countryman and acauaintance 
of t«ivy, and a celebrated diviner, was obferving the 
flight of birds the day the battle of Pharfalia was 
fought. By this obfervation, according to Livy*s ac- 
count, he firft difcemed the time of action, and faid 
to thofe that were by, " The great affair now draws 
to a decifion; the two generals are engaged.*' Then 
he made another obfervation^ and the figns appeared 
fp clear to him, that he leaped up in the moft en* 
thufiaftiq manner, and cried out, '^ Caefar, thou art 
the conqueror.'' As the company ftood in great afto- 
n.i(hment, he took the facred fillet from his head, 
and fwore, '* he would never put it on again, till 
^^ the event had put his art beyond queftion." Livy 
affirms this for a truth. 

Cafar granted the whole nation of Theffaly their 
liberty, for the fake of the viftory he had gained 
there, and then went in purfuit of Pompey. He be- 
flowed the fame privilege upon the Cnidians, in com- 

f>liment to Theopompus, to whom we are indebted 
or a colle&ion of fables ; and he difcharged the in- 
habitants of Afia from a third part of their impofts. 
Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey 
affaflinated, and when Theodotus prefented the head 
to him, he turned from the fight with great abhor- 
rence. The fignet of that general was the only thing 
he took, and on taking it, he wept As often as any 
of Pompey's friends and companions were taken by 
Ptolemy, wandering about the country, and brought 
|oCaefar,he loaded them with favours, and took them 
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into his own fervice. He wrote to his friends at 
Rome, ^* That the chief enjoyment he had of his vic- 
•^ tory was, in faving every day one or other of his 
^* fellow-citizens, who had borne arms againft him.** 

As for his Egyptian war, fome affert that it was 
undertaken without neceffity, and that his paffion for 
Cleopiatra engaged him in a quarrel, which proved 
both prejudicial to his reputation, and dangerous to 
his perfon. Others accufe the king's minifters, parti- 
cularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the greateft in- 
fluence at court, and who having taken off Pompey, 
and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an at- 
tempt againfl Cafar. Hence it is faid, that Caefar 
began to oafs the night in entertainments among his 
friends, for the greater fecurity of his perfon. The 
behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch in public, all he faid 
and did with refpeft to Csefar, was intolerably info- 
lent and invidious. The com he fupplied his foldier^ 
with was old and mufty, and he told them, " they 
^' ought to be fatisfied with it, fince they lived at 
" other people's coft." He caufed only wooden and 
earthen veflels to be ferved up at the king's table, on 
pretence that Caefar had taken all the gold and filver 
ones for debt. For the father of the reigning prince 
owed Caefar feventeen million five hundred tnoufand 
drachmas. Caefar had formerly remitted to his child- 
ren the reft, but thought fit to demand the ten mil^ 
Hons at this time, for the maintenance of his army, 
Photinus, inftead of paying the money, advifed him 
to go and finifli the great affairs he had upon his hands, 
?ifter which he fl:ould have his money with thanks. 
3ut Caefar told him, " He had no need of Egyptian 
^^ counfellors," and privately fent for Cleopatra out 
of the country. 

This princefs, taking only one friend, ApoUodorus 
the Sicilian, with her, got into a fmall boat, and in 
the duflc of the evening made for the palace. As (lie 
faw it diflicult to enter undifcovered, (he rolled her- 
felf up iq a carpet ; ApoUodorus tied her up at fuH 
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length, like a bale of goods, and carried her in at the 
gates to Csefar. This llratagem of hers, which was 
a ftrong proof of her wit and ingenuity, is faid to 
hava firft opened her the way to Caefar's heart ; and 
the conqueft advanced fo faft, by the charms of her 
converfation, that he took upon him to reconcile her 
brother to her, and infilled that (he ihould reign 
with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this re^ 
conciliation, and all met to rejoice on the occafion 5 
when a fervant of Caefar's, who was his barber, a ti- 
inorous and fufpicious man, led by his natural cau« 
tion to enquire into every thing, and to liften every- 
where about the palace, found that Achillas the gene* 
ral, and Photinus the. eunuch, were plotting againft 
Caefar's life. Caefar being informed of their defign^ 
planted his guards about the hall, and killed Pno- 
tinus« But Achillas efcaped to the army, and involv- 
ed Csefar in a very difficult and dangerous war; for 
with a few troops, he had to make head againft i| 
great city, and a powerful army. 

The firft difliculty he met with ♦, was, the want of 
water, the Egyptians having ftopped up the aque* 
dufts that fupplied his quarter f. The fecond was, 
the lofsof his fbips in harbour, which he was forced 
to burn himfelf, to prevent their falling into the ene- 
my's hands; when the flames unfortunately fpread^ 
ing from the dock to the palace, burnt the great 
Alexandrian library. The third J was in the fea- 
fight near the ifle of Pharos, when, feeing his meii 

* He was in great danger before^ when attacked in the oalace by 
Achillas, who had made himfejf mailer of Alexandria. Cas. Beu, 
Civil, lib. iii. fub finem. 

t They alfo contrived to raifc the fea-water by engines^ and pour 
it into Caefar's refervoirs and cifterns ; but Ca»far ordered wdisto 
be dug, and, in a night's time, got a fufficient quantity of firefli 
water. Vide Cms. fell. Alex. 

} Firft there was a general naval engagement; after which Caefiir ■ 
attacked the ifland ; and, laft of all, the mole. It was in this Uft 
attack be was under the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

har4 
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hard preffed, be leaped from the mole into allttle 
ikiff, to go to their afliftance. The Egyptians mak- 
ing up on all fides, he threw himfelf into the fea, and 
with much difficulty reached his galleys by fwim- 
ming *. Having feveral valuable papers, which he 
vas not willing either to lofe or to wet,' it is faid he 
held them above water withone hand, and fwam with 
the other. The Ikiff funk foon after he left it. At 
laft the king joining the infurgents, Ca^far attacked 
and defeated him. Great numbers of the Egyptians 
were flain, and the king was heard of ho more. This 
gave Caefar opportunity to eftablKh Cleopatra queen 
of Egypt. Soon after, (he had a fon by him> whom 
the Alexandrians called Csfario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence 
marched into Afia Minor, where he had intelligence 
that Domitius, whom he bad left governor, was de>- 
feated by Pharnaces, fon of Mithridates, and forced to . 
fly out Of Pontus with the few troops that be had Jeft ; 
and that Pharnaces, purfuing his ^vantage with great 
ardour, had made himfelf matter of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia the Lefs, 
having ftirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Afia 
againft the Romans. Caefar immediately marched 
againft him with three legions, and defeated him in 
a great battle near Zela, vvhich deprived bim of the 
kingdom of Pontus, as we]| as ruined-his whole ar- 
my» In the account he gave Amintius, one of his 
friends in Rome, of the rapidity apd difpatch with 
which he gained this vifilory, he made ufe only of 
three words f, ^' I came, I faw, I conquered." Their 
having all the fame form and termination in the Ro» 
man language, adds grace to their concifenefs. 

* Hisfirft intention was to gain the Admiral galley; but find- 
log it very hard preft, he made for the others. And it was fortu- 
nate for him that he did, for his own galley foon went to the bot- 
tom. 

f Fcnif vidi, vicu 
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After this extraordinary fuccefs, he fetumed to 
Italy, and arrived at Rome as the year of his fecond 
diftatorfliip, an office that had never been annual be- 
fore, was on the point of expiring. He was declared 
conful for the year enfuing. But it was a blot in Hia 
charafler that he did not punifli his troops, who in a 
tumultt had killed Cofconius and Galba, men of prae- 
torian dignity, in any feverer manner, than by calling 
them citizens*, inftead of fellow-foldiers. Nay, he 
gave to each of them a thoufand drachmas notwith- 
standing, and affigned them large portions of land in 
Italy. Other complaints againft him arofe from the 
madnefs of Dolabella, the avarice of Amintius, the 
drunkennefs of Antony, and the infolence of Cornifi- 
cius t, who, having got poffeffion of Pompey's houfe, 
pulled it down, and rebuilt it, becaufe he thought it 
not large enough for him. Thefe things were -very 
difagreeable to the Romans. Caefar knew it, and 
difapproved fuch behaviour, but was obliged, through 
political views, to make ufe of fuch minifters. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharfalia, had 
efcaped into Africa, where they raifed a refpeftable 
army with the affiftance of king Juba. Ca*far now 
refolved to carry war into their quarters, and in order 
to it, firft crofled over to Sicily, though it was about 
the time of the winter folftice. To prevent his offi- 
cers from entertaining any hopes of having the expc- 
dition delayed, he pitched his own tent almoft within 
the wafli of the fea j and a favourable wind fprin^ing 
up,here-embarked with threethoufandfoot and aunall 

•^ But by this a[>pellation they were calhiered. It was the tenth 
legion v^hich had mutinied at Capua^ and aftci wards inarched with 
>rreat iofolence to Rome. Caefar readily gave them the difcharge 
they demanded, which fo humbled them, that they begged to be 
taken again into his fervice ; and he did not admit of it without 
much feeming relu^nce, nor till after much intreaty. 

t It was Antony, not Cornificius^ who got the forfeiture of Pom* 
pey 's houfe; as appears from the life of Antony, and Cicero's fecond 
I'hilippic. Therefore, there is, probably, a tranfpofition in this 
plac^ owing to the careleHTqefs of fome tranfcriber. 

body 
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body of horfe*. After he had landed them fafely aild 
privately on the African coaft,hefet fail agam in queft 
bf the remaining part of his troops^ whofe numbers 
were more coniiderable,,and for whom he was under 
i^eat coilcetn. He found them^ however^ on their way 
lit fea^ and condu£ted them all to his African damp. 
. He was there informed, that the enemy htd great 
dependence on an ancient oracle^ the purport of whick 
was, " That the race of Scipio would be always vic^ 
torious in Afric^/* And, as he happened to have in 
bis army one of the family of Africanus, named Sci- 
bio Sallution, though in other refpe£ts a contemptible 
fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the enemy's g6ne^ 
tal, or to turn the oracle on his fide, in all engage- 
ments he gave this Sallution the command^ as if he 
had been really general. There were frequent occa- 
iions of this kind; for he was often forced to fight 
for provifions, having neither a fufiiciency of bread 
for his meuj nor of forage for his horfes. He was ob« 
liged to give his horfes the very fea-weed^ only wafli- 
ing out the fait, and mixing a little grafs with it to 
make it go down. The thing that laid him under a 
neceflity of having recourfe to this expedient, was 
the number of Numidian cavalry. Who were extreme- 
ly well mounted, and by fwift and fudden impref- 
fions commanded the whole coaft. 

One day when Cafar's cavalry had nothing elfe to 
do, they diverted themfelves with an African who 
danced and played upon the flute with great per«^ 
fedtion. They had left their hprfes to the care of boys^ 
and fat attending to the entertainment with great de- 
light, when the enemy coming upon them at once^ 
killed part, and entered the camp with others, who 
fled with great precipitation* Had not Csefar him- 
felf, and Afinius Pollio come to their afliftance, and 

*■ He embarked fix legions, and two thoufand horfe; but the 
numbei- mentioned by Plutarch was all that he landed with at firft; 
many of the ihips having been feparated by a dorm. 
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ftopt their flight, the war would have been at an end 
that hour. In another engagement the enemy had 
the advantage again; on which occafion it was that 
.C«far took an enfign, who was running away, by 
the neck, and making him face about, faid, ^* Look 
** on this fide for the enemy." 

Scipio, flulhed with thefe fuccefsful preludes, was 
defirous to come to a decifive a£iion« Therefare, 
leaving Afranius and Juba in their refpe£live camps^ 
which were at no great diftance, he went in perfon to 
the camp above the lake* in the neighbourhood of 
Thapfus, to raife a fortincafion for a place of arms 
and an occafional retreat. While Scipio was con* 
ftru£ting his walls and ramparts, Csefar, with incre- 
dible diipatch, mac^e his way through a country almoft 
impracticable by reafon of its woods and difficult: 
paflfes, and coming fuddenly upon him, attacked one 
part of his army in the rear, another in the front, and 
put the whole to flight. Then making the beft ufr 
of his opportunity and of the favour of fortune, with 
one tide of fuccefs he took the camp of Afranius, and 
deftroyed that of the Numidians ; Juba, their king* 
being glad to fave himfelf by flight. Thus in a fmall 
part of one day he made himfelf mailer of three ^ 
camps, and killed fifty thoufand of the enemy, with 
the lofs only of fifty men. 

Such is the account fome give us of the a£tion : 
others fay, that as Cadar was drawing up his army^ 
and giving his orders, he had an attack of his old dif- 
temper; and'that upon its approach, before it had 
overpowered and deprived him of his fenfes^ as he fek 
the firft agitations, he dire£ted his people to cany 
him to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in quiet 
till the fit was over. 

Many perfons of cpnfular and prastorian dignity 
efcaped out of the battle. Some of them, being after- 
wards taken, difpatched themfelves, and a number 
were put to death by Csefar. Having a ftrong defire 

to 
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to take Cato alive^ the conqueror haftened to Utica^» 
which Cato had the charge of, and for that reafon was 
Bot in the battle. But by the way he was mfofmedt 
that he had killed himfelf, and his uneafinefs at the 
news was very vifible. As his officers were wonder^ 
ing what might be the caufe of that uneafinefsyhe cried 
out, ** Cato, I envv thee thy death, fince thou envleft 
•* me the glory or giving thee thy life." Neverthe- 
lefs, by the book which he wrote againft Cato after 
bis death, it does not feem as if he had any intentions 
of favour to him before. For how can it be thought 
he would have fpared the living enemy, when he 
poured fo much venom afterwards upon his grave ? 
Yet, from his clemency to Cicero, to Brutus, and 
others without number, who had borne arms againft 
bim, it is c6nje£iured, that the book was not written 
out of a fpirit of rancour, but of political ambition ; 
for it was compofed on fuch an occafion. Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the 
name of Cato to the book. It was highly efteemed by 
many of the Romans, as might be expe£ted, as well 
from the fuperior eloquence of the author, as the dig- 
nity of the fubjeft. Caefar was piqued at the fuccefs 
of a work^ which, in praifing a man who had killed 
bimfelf to avoid falling into his hands, he thought in- 
finuated fomething to the difadvantage of his charac- 
ter. He therefore wrote an anfwer to it, which he 
called Jnti-CatOf and which contained a variety of 
charges againft that great man. Both books have ftiU 
their friends, as a regard to the memory of Caefar or 
of Cato predominates. 

Csefar, after his return from Africa to Rome, fpoke 
in high terms of his viftory to the people. He told 

• Before Caefar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding of 
Canhage, as he did, foon after his return to Italy, for the rebuilding 
of Corinth ; fo that thefe two cities were dellroyed in the fanje year, 
and in the fame year raifed out of their ruins, in which they had 
laid about a hundred years. Two years after, they were botb re- 
peopled with Roman colonies. 
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them, he had fubdued a country fo extenfive, that it 
wouid bring yearly into the public (lores two hundred 
thoufand Attic * meafures of wheat, and three mil- 
lion of pounds of oil. After this, he led up his fe» 
veral triumphs, over Egypt, Pontus, and Africa f* 
In the title of the latter, mention was not made of 
Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba, the fon of that 
prince, then very young, walked in the proceffion. It 
proved a happy captivitjr for him; for 01 a barbarous 
and unlettered Numidian, he became an hiftorian 
worthy to be numbered among the nfoft learned of 
Greece. The triumph was followed by laree dona- 
tions to the foldiers, and feafts and public diverfions 
for the people. He entertained them at twenty-two 
thoufand tables, and prefented them with a numerous 
fliow of gladiators and naval fights, in honour of his 
daughter Julia, who had been long dead. 
' Whenthofe exhibitions were over |, an account was 
taken of the citizens, who, from three hundred -and 

twenty 

* Medimni. See the table of weights and meafures. 

t Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph over 
Gaul, which was the mod confiderable, ox elfe iw Ki^TiMf has dropt 
out of rhe text. 

X Ruauld takes notice of three great miftakes in this paflage. 
The firft b> where it Ts faid that Caeur took a cenjus of the people. 
Suetonius does not mention it, and Auguihis himfelf, in the Mar- 
mora Ancyrana, fays* that in his fixth con fulate, that is, in the year 
of Rome 72$, he numbered the people, which had not been done fioiir 
fortv-two years before. The fecond is, that, before the civil ware 
broke out between Caefarand Pompey, the number of the people i|i 
Rome amounted to no more than three hundred and twenty thoufand; 
for lone before that it was much greater, and had continued upon the 
increale. The laft is, where it is aiTerted, that, in leis than three 
years, thofe three hundred and twenty thoufand were reduced, by that 
war, to a hundred and fifty thoufand ; the falfity of which aflcrtion 
is evident from this, that a little while after, Cxfar made a draught 
of eighty thoufand, to be fent to foreign colomes. But what is itili 
ftronger, eighteen years after; Augufhis took an account of the peo* 
pie, and found the number amount to four millions and fixty-three 
thoufand, as Suetonius alFures us. From a paflage in the fame au* 
thor (Life of Caefar, chap, iv.) thefe miftakes of Plutarch took their 

Vol. IV. Cc rife 
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twenty thoufand, were reduced to a hundred dnd fiftf 
thoui^d. So fatal a calamity was the civil war^ and 
fuch a number of the people did it take off, to fay 
nothing of the misfortunes it brought upon the reft 
jof Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This bufinefs done, he was elefted conful the fourth 
time ; and the firft thing he undertook. Was to march 
into Spain againft the fons of Pompey, who, though 
young, had affembled a numerous army, and (hewed 
a courage worthy the command they had undertaken. 
The great battle which put a period to that war, was 
fought under the walls of Munda. Caefar at firft faw 
.his men fo hard preft, and making fo feeble a refift- 
ance,that he ran through the ranks, amidft thefwords 
jSLud fpears, crying, " Are you not a(hamed to deliver 
** your general into the hands of boys ?" The great 
and vigorous efforts this reproach produced, at laft 
made the enemy turn their backs, and there were 
more than thirty thoufand of them ilain, whereas 
Caefar loft only a thoufand, but thofe were fome of 
the heft men he had. As he retired after the battle, 
he told his friends, •* He had often fought for ^c- 
" tory, but that was the firft time he had fought for 
« his life.'^ 

He won this battle on the day of the Libe^ 
ralia •, which was the fame day that Pompey the 
Great marched out, four years before. The younger 
of Pompey's fons made his efcape ; the other was 
taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his 
head to Caefar. 

rife. Suetonius there fays, Recen/um p^fidi nee mwe nee loeo filif.ftd 
vxatim fir Jom'mos infularum cjt : mtqiu ex vigin/i ttecemtifyte 
millihus acci'ientium frumtntum e publico^ ad centum quinqnaginta 
retraxit. Suetonius fpeaks there of the citizens, who lliarcd in the 
public corn, whom he found to amount lotlvee hundred and twenty 
thoufand, and, probably, becaufe he perceived that diftribution an- 
fwered in many only the purpofes of idlencfs, he reduced the number 
to a hundred and twenty thoufand, Plutarch miflook reet^fum far 
eenjum ; and this error led him into the other miftakes. 
* The fcventcemh of March. 

This 
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This was the M of his wars ; and his triumph on 
Account of it gave the Romans more pain than any 
other ftep he had taken. He did not now mount the 
car for having conquered foreign generals, or bar- 
barian kings, but for ruining the children, and de- 
ftroying the race of one of the greateft men Rome 
had ever produced, though he proved at laft unfortu- 
nate. AH the world condemned his triumphing in 
the calamities of his country, and rejoicing m things 
which nothing could excufe, either before the gods 
or men, but extreme neceffity. And it was the more 
obvious to condemn it, becaufe, before this, he had 
never fent any meflenger or letter to acquaint the 
public with any viGory he had gained in the civil 
wars, but was rather afliamed of fuch advantages* 
The Romans, however, bowing to his power, and 
fubmitting to the bridle, becaufe they faw no other 
refpite from inteftine wars and miferies, but the tak- 
ing one man for their matter, created him di£lator 
for life. This was a complete tyranny; for to abfo« 
lute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was. the firft who propofed that the fenate 
fhould confer great honours upon Cifar, but honours 
within the meafure of humanity. Thofe who ^low-^ 
ed, contended with each other which (hould make him 
the mod extraordinary compliments, and by the ab« 
furdity and extravagance of their decrees, rendered 
him odious and infupportable even to perfons of 
candour. His enemies are fuppofed to vie with his 
flatterers in thefe facrifices, that they might have the 
better pretence, and the more canfe, to lift up their 
hands againft him. This is probable enough, becaufe 
in other refpe£ts, after the civil wars were brought to 
an end, his conduct was irreproachable. It feems as 
if there was nothing unreafonable in their ordering a 
temple to be built to Cl£m£ncy, in gratitude for the 
mercy they had experienced in Csfar. For he not 
only pardoned mod of thofe who had appeared againft 
him m the fieldi but on fome of them he beftowed 

C c a honours 
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)i6nburs and preferments ; on Brutus and Caffius for 
inftance; for they were both proctors. The ftatues of 
Pompey had been thrown down^ but he did not fuffer 
them to lie in that pofture ; he ere£ted them again. 
On Which occafion Cicero faid, " That Czfar, by 
** rearing Pom pey's ftatues^ had eftablijlied his own/* 

His friends preffed him to have a guard, and many 
offered to ferve in that capacity, but he would not 
fuffer it. For he faid, ** It was better to di^ once* 
** than to live always in fear of death.*' He efteemed 
the affeftion of the people, the moft honourable and 
the fafefl: guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain 
them by feafts and diftrrbutions of corn, as he did the 
foldiers, by placing them in agreeable colonies. The 
rooft noted places that he colonized, were Carthage 
and Corinth ; of which it is remarkable, that as they 
were both taken and demoliftied at the fame time, fo 
they were at the fame time reftored. 

The nobility he gained by promifing them con- 
fulates and praetorlhips, or, if thofe were engaged, by 
giving them other places of honour and profit. To 
all he opened the profpefts of hope; for he was de- 
lirous to reign over a willing people. For this reafon 
he was fo ftudious to oblige, that when Fabius Maxi- 
mus died fuddenly towards the clofe of his confulfliip, 
he appointed Caninius Rebilius * conful for the day 
that remained. Numbers went to pay their refpefts to 
him, according to cuftom, and to conduft him to 
the fenate-houfe ; on which occafion Cicero faid, 
" Let us make hafte and pay our compliments to the 
" conful, before his office is expired." 

Casfar had fuch talents for great attempts, and fo 
vaft an ambition, that the many aftions he had per- 
formed by no means induced him to fit down and 
enjoy the glory he had acquired ; they rather whetted 
hisappetite for other conquefts, produced new defigns 
equally great, together with equal confidence of fuc- 
cefs, and infpired him with a pafljon for frefli renown, 

* Macrobius calls him RMus. 

as 
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Its if he had cxhaufted all the plcafures of the old.<-^ 
This paffion was nothing but a jcaloufy of himfelf, a 
conteft with himfelf (as eager as if it had been with 
another man) to make his future achievements out« 
fliine th6 paft. In this fpirit he had formed a defign, 
arid was making preparations for war againft the Par* 
thian& After he had fubdued them^ he intended ta 
traverfe Hyrcania, and marching along by the Cafpian 
fea and Mount Caucafus, to enter Scythia ;. to cany 
his cobqueririg arms through the countries adjoining 
to Germany,. and through Germany itfelf; and theS 
to return by Gaul to Rome ; thus finifliing the circle 
of the Roman empire, as well as extending its bounds 
to the ocean on every iide. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he at<> 
tempted to dig through the Ifihmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienus *. He 
deiigned alfo to convey the Tiber by a deep channel 
direfUy from Rome to Circaei, and fo into the fea 
near Tarracina, for the convenienceas well as fecurity 
of merchants who traded to Rome. Another public- 
fpirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the 

* Ahunv fvi vm vpo^cufMroi^Mf. The Latin and French traofla^ 
tors join this with the fentence that follows, and render it« ^ He 
<^ deHgned alfo to unite the Anio and the Tiber, and convey them 
'* by a deep channel dirc£^!y from Rome to Circaei> &c." But 
againft that con(lru£tion there is this ftrong objedion» that the Anio 
fails into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that river y^oM 
be Avitfw, not A»m»of. And if we admitted of that conflru^tion, what 
could be made of Armvoi nri tmto vpop^ipi^afAitof^ which would literally 
be, having frevmjlj fitted the Ani§ to that furpo/e. 

On the other hand, it maybeallegedf that poifibly Plutarch might 
not know where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was, though, 
with refpe£k to a man who had lived fome time at Rome, it is fcarce 
an admiffible fuppofition. And we muil acknowledge, that we 
have not any where eUe met with Anienus as a Roman name. 

Suetonius takes no notice of Caefar's intention to make this 
cut* 
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Biar(hes by Nomentum * and Setia, by which ground 
enough would be gained from the water to employ 
many thoufands of hands in tillage. He propofed 
farther to raife banks on the (hore neareft Rome, to 
prevent the fea from breaking in upon the land ; to 
clear the Oftian fhore of its fecret and dangerous ob«^ 
ftrudions, and to build harbours fit to receive the 
many veffek that came in there. Thefe things were 
defigned, but did not take eiFe£^. 

He completed, however, the regulation of the ca* 
lendar, and corre£)ed the erroneous computation of 
timet, agreeably to a plan which he had mgenioufly 
contrived, and which proved of the greateft utility* 
For it was not only in ancient times that the Roman 
months fo ill agreed with the revolution of the year, 
that the feftivals and days of Sacrifice by little and 
little fell back into feafons quite oppoiite to thofe of 
their inftitution ; but even in the time of Csefar, 
when the folar year w*as made ufe ef, the generality 
lived in perfe£t ignorance of the matter i and the 
priefts, who were the only perfons that knew aqy 
thing about it, ufed to add all at once, and when no? 
body expefted it, an intercalary month, called Aler- 
cedoniusy of which Numa was the inventor. That re- 
medy, however, proved much too weak, and was hx 
from operating extenfively enough, to correft the 
great mifcomputations of time; as we have ohferved 
in that prince's life. 

Caefarhaving propofed the queftion to the mod able 
philofophers and mathematicians, publiQied, upon 
principles already verified, a new and moreexaftregu- 

^ It appears from a paflage ia Suetonius, Vit. Caef. c. 44. 
Siccare Pomptinas paludcs^ as well as from another in Strabo, Ed. 
Par. 1. V. p. 231. C. D. that for nomentum we (houid here read 
fomentium, 

f Through means of that erroneous computation, the Roman ca- 
lendar had gained near three months in the time of Caefar. Before 
this, endeavours bad been ufec) to corse^t the irregularity, but it ne- 
ver could be done with exaftnefs. See the Life of Numa. 
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lation, wliich the Romans (HII go by,andby that mean» 
are nearer the truth than other nations with refpcft tol 
the difference between the fun's revolution and that 
of the twelve months. Yet this ufeful invention fur- 
niflied matter of ridicule to the envious, and to thofe 
who could but ill brook his power. For Cicero (if I 
miftake not) when fome one happened to fay, " Lyra 
" will rife to-morrow," anfwered, *' Undoubtedly ; 
*' there is an edi£t for it:" As if the calendar was 
forced upon them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public ha«^ 
tred, and at laft caufed his death, was his paflion fof 
the title of king. It- was the firft thin^ that^gavo 
offence to the multitude, and it afforded his inveterate 
enemies a very plaufible plea. Thofe who wanted ta 
procure him that hoftour, gave it out among the 
people, that it appeared from the Sibylline book^^ 
^* The Romans could never conquer the Parthians^ 
** except they went to war under the conduft of 
** a king." And one day, when Cafar returned from 
Alba to Kome,fomc of his retainers ventured tofalute 
him by that title. Obferving that the people were 
troubled at this flrange compliment, he put on an air 
of refentment, and faid, " He was not called king, 
but Caefar/' Upon this, a deep (ilence enfued, and 
he paflfed on in no good humour. 

Another time the fenate having decreed him forae 
extravagant honours, the confuls and prstors, attend- 
ed by the whole body of patricians, went to inform 
him of what they had done. When they came, he 
did not rife to receive them, but kept his feat, as if 
they had been perfons in a private {lation,^nd his 
anfwer to their addrefs, was, ♦* That there was mofe 
" need toretrench his honours,than to enlarge them.** 
This haughtinefs gave pain not. only to the fenale, 
but the people, who thought this contempt of that 
body reBe£ted difhonour upon the whole common* 
wealth ; for all who could decently withdraw, went 
off greatly deje£ted# 

C c 4 Per- 
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Perceiving the falfe ftep he had taken, he retired 
immediately to his own houfe, and laying his necl^ 
bare, told his friends, " He was ready for the firft 
«• hand that would ftrike." He then bethought bim- 
felf of alleging his difiemper as an excufe ; and ai« 
ferted that thofe who are under its influence are apt 
to find their faculties fail them, when they fpeak 
ftanding ; a trembling and giddinefs coming upon 
them, which bereaves them of their fenfes. This, 
however, was not really the cafe ; for it is faid, he 
wais defirous to rife to the fenate ; but Corneh'us 
Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held 
him, and had fervility enough to fay, ** Will you not 
** remember that you are Caefar, and fuffer them to 
^ pay their court to you as their fuperior ?*' 
' Thefe difcontents were greatly increafed by the in- 
dignity with which he treated the tribunes of the 
people. In the Lupercalia^ which, according to moft 
writers, is an ancient paftoral feaft, and which an- 
fwers in many refpefts to the lAfC^ea amongft the 
Arcadians, young men of noble families, ^nd indeed 
many of the magiftrates, run about the flreets naked, 
and by wafy of divcrfion, ftrike all they meet with 
leathern thongs having the hair upon them. Num- 
bers of women of the firft quality put therafelves in 
their way, and prefent their hands for ftripes (as 
fcholars do to a mafter), being perfuaded that the 
pregnant gain an eafy delivery by it, and that the 
barren are enabled to conceive. Caefar wore a 
triumphal robe that day, and feated himfelf in a 
golden chair upon the rojira, to fee the ceremony. 

Antony ran amongft the reft, in compliance with 
the rules of the feftival, for he wasconful. When he 
came into iheForum^ and thecrowdhad made wayfor 
him, he approached Casfar, and offered him a diadem 
wreathed with laurel. Upon this, fome plaudits were 
heard, but very feeble, becaufe they proceeded only 
from perfons placed there on purpofe. C«far refufed 
it, and then the plaudits were loud and general* An- 

tonv 
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tony prefented it once more, and few applauded bis 
officioufnefs; but when Csefar reje£ted it again, the 
applaufe again was general. Caefar, undeceived by 
this fecond trial, rofe up, and ordered the diadem to 
be confecrated in the capitoL 

A few days after, his ftatues were feen adorned 
with royal diadems ; and Flavius and Marullus, two 
of the tribunes, went and tore thern off. They alfo 
found out the perfons who firft faluted Cssfar king, 
and committed them to prifon. The people foUov^ 
with chearful acclamations,and called them Brut u/is, 
becaufe Brutus was the man who expelled the kings, 
and put the government in the hands of the fenate 
and people. Csefar,. highly inceofed at their be- 
haviour, depofed the tribunes ; and by way of re* 
primand to them, as well as infult to the people, 
called them feveral times Brutes and Cumceam *. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, 
hy the father's fide, was fuppofed to be a defcendant 
of that ancient Brutus^ and whofe mother was of the 
illuflrious houfe of the Servilii. He was alfo nephew 
and fon-in-law to Cato. No man was more inclined 
than he to lift his hand againft monarchy, but he was 
with-held by the honours and favours he had received 
from Caefar, who had not only given him his life after 
the defeat of Pompey at Pharfalia, and pardoned 
many of his friends at his requeft,but continued to ho- 
nour him with his confidence. That very year he had 

* One thing which Strabo mentions as an infiance of the (lu|Hd- 
ity of the Cumseans, namely^ their not laying any duty upon 
merchandize imported into their harbour, feems to be a very equi- 
vocal proof of it : for their leaving the port free, might bring them 
trade, and make them a fiourifliing people. Another thing which he 
mentions (though it is fcarce worth repeating) is, that they had 
mortgaged their porticos^ and> upon failure of payment of the aio» 
ncy, were prohibited by their creditors from walkino; undci' (hem; 
but at laft, when fome heavy rains came on, public notice was 
given by the creditors, that their debtors would be indulged that fa- 
vour* Heoce, he tells us, is tbiitf faying, '^ The Cumaeant have not 
*' fenfe to get under (belter when it rains, till they are put in mind 
/^* of itby thecfyer."^ 

procured 
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procured him the moft honourable pratorlhip, an4 
he had named him for the confulihip four years after, 
in preference to Caflius, who was his competitor.-— 
On which occaiion Gfeefar is reported to have faid, 
** Caffius affigns the.ftrongeft reafons, but I cannot 
^ refufe Brutus." 

' Some impeached Brutus, after the confpiracjr was 
formed ; but, inftcad of liftening to them, he laid his 
hand on his body, and faid, •* Brutus will wait for 
" this (kin ;'* intimating, that, though the virtue of 
Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, he would not 
be guilty of any ingratitude or bafenefs to obtain it. 
Thofe, however, who were defirous of a change, 
Kept their eyes upon him only, or principally at leaft^ 
and as they durft not fpeak out plain, they put billets 
wght after night in the- tribunal and feat which he 
ufed as praetor, moftly in thefe terms, " Thou fleep- 
•* eft, Brutus;" or, *• Thou art not Brutus." 

Caflius perceiving his friend's ambition a little fti* 
mulated by thefe papers, began to ply him clofer than 
before, and fpur him on to the great enterprize ; for 
he had a particular enmity againft Csefar, for the rea* 
fons which we have mentioned in the life of Brutus. 
Cacfar, too, had fome fufpicion of him, and he even 
faid one day to his friends, ** What think you of Caf- 
" fius ? I do not like his pale looks.'* Another time, 
when Antony and Dolabella were accufed of fome 
defigns againft his perfon and government, he faid, 
'* I have no apprehenfions from thofe fat and fleek 
'* men ; I rather fear the pale and lean ones j" mean* 
ing Caflius and Brutus. 

It feems, from this inftance,that fate is not fo fecret, 
as it is inevitable. For we are told, there were ftrong 
figns and prdages of the death of Cacfar. As to the 
lights in the heavens, the ftrange noifes • heard in va- 
rious quarters by night, and the appearance of folitary 

* With fome of the manufcriptSf we read KTYIIOIX itntL^p voX- 
X»X^ ^^tflMWf. It the common readinj;, TYnOTS, k* t. x. be pre- 
ierred, the fenfe will be, the ffeHrcs fttnfi:immtng ahut in the mghi, 

bird^ 
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birds in the Forum^ perhaps they deferve not our 
notice in fo great an event as this. But fome attention 
fhould be given to Strabo the philofopher. Accord- 
ing to him, there were feen in the air men of fire en- 
countering each other ; fuch a flame appeared to iffue 
from the hand ef a foldier's fervant, that all the fpcc- 
tators thought it muft be burnt, yet, when it was 
over, he found no harm ; and one of the vi£lim8 
which Caefar offered, was found without a heart. — 
The latter was certainly a moft alarming prodigyj 
for, according to the rules of nature, no creature 
can exift without a heart. What is flill more extras 
ordinary, many report, that a certain foothfayer fore-' 
warned him of a great danger which threatened him 
on the ides of March, and that when the day was 
come, as he was going to the fenate-houfe, he called 
to the foothfayer, and faid, laughing, ** The ides of 
•• March are come ;" to which he anfwered foftly, 
^ Yes 5 but they are not gone." 

The evening before, he fupped with Marcus Lepi* 
dus, and iigned, according to cuflom, a number of 
letters, as he fat at table. While he was fo employed, 
there arofe a queflion, " What kind of de^th was the 
" beft?** and Uaefar anfwering before them all, cried 
out, ** A fudden one." The fame night, as hte was in 
bed with his wife, the doors and windows of the room 
flew open at once. Diflurbed both with the noife and 
the light, he obferved, by moon-fliine, Calpumiaina 
deep fleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate 
groans. Sne dreamed that fhe was weeping over him, 
as (he held him, murdered, in her arms. Others fay, 
fhe dreamed that the pinnacle * was fallen, which^as 
Livy tells us, the fenate had ordered to be ere£ledup* 
on Csfar's houfe, by way of ornament and diftinc* 
tion; and that it was the fall of it which fhe lamented 
and wept for. Be that as it may, next morning (he 

^ The pinnacle was an ornament ufually placed upon the top of 
their teaifHes, and was commonly adorned with fome llatues of their 
cods, fij|ttre9 of vi&ory, or other fymbolical device. 

conjured 
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conjured Caefar not to go out that day, if he could 
poffibly avoid it, but to adjourn the fenate ; and, if be 
paid no regard toher dreams, to have recourfc to fome 
other fpecies of divination, or to facrifices, for infor- 
mation as to his fate. This gave him fome fufpicion 
and alarm; for he had never known before, in Cal- 
purnia, any thing of the weaknefs or fuperftition of 
her fex, though (he was now fo much affefted. 

He therefore offered a number of facrifices, and, as 
the diviners found no aufpicioiis tokens in any of 
lhem» he fent Antony to difmifs the fenate. In the 
mean time, Decius Brutus *, furnamed Albinus^ 
came in. He was a perfon in whom Caefar placed 
iiich confidence, that he had appointed him his fe* 
€ond heir, yet was he engaged in the confpiracy with 
the other Brutus and Caflius. This man, fearing that 
if Caefar adjourned the fenate to another day the 
9fiair might be difcovered, laughed at the divmers, 
and told Caefar he would be highly to blame, if, by 
fiich a flight, he gave the fenate an occafion of com- 
jplaint againft him. *' For they were met," he faid, 
'* at his fummohs, and Came prepared with one 
*' voice to honour him with the title of king in the 
'^ provinces, and to grant that he fl)ould wear the 
" diadem both by land and fea every where out 
" of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now 
•* they have taken their places, they muft go home 
" again, and return when Calpurnia happens to have 
** better dreams, what room will your enemies have 
" to launch out againft you? Or, who will hear your 
*^ friends, when they attempt to Ihew, that this is 
" not an open fervitude on the one hand, and tyranny 
** on the other ? If you are abfolutely perfuaded that 
" this is an unlucky day, it is certainly better to go 
" yourfelf, and tell them you have ftrong reafons ft>r 
•^ putting off bufinefs till another time." So faying^ 
he took Caefar by the hand, and led him out. 

♦Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took it for Dedusi 
but his name was Decimus Brutus. See Appian and Suetonius. 

He 
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He was not gone far from the door, when a flave, 
who belonged to fome other perfon, attempted to get 
tip to fpeak to him, but finding it impoffible, by rea- 
fon of the crowd that was about him, he made'hi^ 
way into the houfe, and putting himfelf into the 
hands of Calpurnia, defired her to keep him fafe till 
Cajfar's return, becaufe he had matters of great im- 
portance to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the 
Greek eloquence, became acquainted with fome of 
Brutus's friends, and had gotten intelligence of raoft 
of the tranfaftions, approached Caefar with a paper, 
explaining what he had to difcover. Obferving that 
he gave the papers, as faft as he received them, to his 
officers, he got up as clofe as poffible, and faid, 
** Caefar, read this to yourfelf and quickly; for it 
" contains matters of great confequence, and of the 
'* laft concern to you." He took it, and attempted 
feveral times to read it, but was always prevented 
by one application or other. He therefore kept that 
paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered the- 
houfe. Some fay, it was delivered to him by another 
man. Artemidorus being kept from approaching him 
all the way by the crowd. 

Thefe things might, indeed, fall out by chance; 
but as in the place where the fenate was that day af- 
fembled, and which proved the fcene of that tragedy, 
there was a ftatue of Pompey, and it was an edifice 
which Poiirtpeyhad confecrated for an ornament to his 
theatre, nothing can be clearer than that fome deity 
condufted the whole bufinefs, and direfted the exe- 
cution of it to that very fpot. Even Caffius himfelf, 
though inclined to the doftrines of Epicurus, turned 
his eye to the ftatue of Pompey, and fecretly invoked 
his aid, before the great attempt. The arduous occa- 
fion, it feems, over-ruled his former fentiments, and 
laid him open to all the influence of enthufiafm. An- 
tony, who was a faithful friend to Caefar, and a man 
of great ftrength, was held in difcourfe without by 

Brutus 
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Brutus Albinus ^, who had contrived a long ftorjr to 
detain him. 

When Caefar entered the houfe, the fenate rofe to 
do him honour. Some of Brutus's accomplices came 
up behind his chair, and others before it, pretending 
to intercede, along with Metillius Cimber f, for tke 
recal of his brother from exile. They continued 
their inftances till he came to his feat. When he was 
feated, he gave them a pofitive denial 5 and as they 
continued their importunities with anair of compuI« 
Con, he grew angry. Cimber J then with both hands 
pulled his gown off his neck, which was the fignal 
for the attack. Cafca gave him the firft blow. It 
was a firoke upon the neck with his fword, but the 
wound was not dangerous; for in the beginn'mg of fo 
tremendous an enterprize he was probably in fome 
diforder. Caefar therefore turned upon him, and lai4 
hold of bis fword. At the fame time they both cried 
out, the one in Latin, " Villain ! Cafca ! what doft 
** thou inean ?*' and the other in Greek, to his bro- 
ther, " Biother, help !'• 

After fuch a beginning thofe who knew nothing 
of the confpiracy were feized with cohftemation and 
horror, infomuch that they durft neither fly, nor affift, 
nor even utter a word. All the confpirators now 
drew their fwords, and furrounded him in fuch a man* 
ner, that, whatever way he turned, he faw nothing 
but fleel gleaming in his face, and met nothing but 
wounds. Like fome favage beafl attacked by the 
hunters, he found every hand lifted againft him, for 
they, had all agreed to have a (hare in the facrifice and 

* By Caius Trebonius. So Plutarch fays, in the life of Bru* 
tiis ; Appian fays the fame ; and Cicero too, in his fecond Phi- 
lippic. 

f Metillius is plainly a corruption. Suetonius calls him Cimttr 
Tullius, Jn Appian he is named Atilius Cimber 9 and there is a medal 
ivhich bears that name ; but that medal is believed to be fpurious. 
Some call him Metellus Cimber; and others fuppofe we ihouldread 
M. TuUius Cimber. 

% Here in the original it it NfetiUius again. 

a ftate 



ft taft6 of his blood. Therefore Brutus himfelf gave 
him a ftroke in the groin. Some fay, he oppofed the 
reft, and continued ftruggling and crying out, till he 
perceived the fword of Brutus; then he drew his robe 
over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either by ac- 
cident, or pu(hed thither by the confpirators, he ex* 
pired on the pedeftal of Pompey's ftatue, and dyed it 
with his blood; fo that Pompey feemed to prefide over 
the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy under his 
► feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Thofe agonies were 
great, for he received no lefs than three-and-twenty 
wounds. And many of the confpirators wounded 
each other, as they were aiming their blows at him. 
Csefar thus difpatched, Brutus advanced to fpealc 
to the fenate, and to aflign his reafons for what he had 
done, but they could not bear to hear him; they fled 
out of the houfe, and filled the people with inexpref- 
fible horror and difmay. Some fliut up their houfes; 
others left their (hops and counters. All were in mo* 
tion : one was running to fee the fpe£lacle ; another 
running back. Antony and Lepidus, Caefar's prin- 
cipal friends, withdrew, and hid thenifelves in other 
people's houfes. Meantime Brutus and his confede-' 
rates, yet warm from the flaughter, marched in a 
body, with their bloody fwords in their hands, from 
the fenate houfe to the capitol,notlike men that fled^ 
but with an air of gaiety and confidence, calling the 
people to liberty, and (lopping to talk with every man 
of confequence whom they met. There were fome 
who even joined them, and mingled with their train ; 
de(irous of appearing to have had a (hare in the 
a£lion, and hoping tor one in the glory. Of this 
number, were Caius 06tavius . and Lentulus Spin* 
ther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity; be- 
ing put to death by Antony and young Caefar. So 
that they gained not even the honour for which they 
loft their lives ; for nobody believed that they bad any 
part in the enterprize ; and they were puniihed, not 
for the deed, but for the will. 

Next 
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Next day, Brutus, and the reft of the confpirat6fs 
came down from the capitol, and addreflfed the peo* 
pie, who attended to their difcourfe, without expreff- 
ing either diflike or approbation of what was done. 
But by their filence it appeared that they pitied Caefar, 
at the fame time that they revered Brutus. The fe* 
nate paffed a general amnefty, and, to reconcile all 
parties, they decreed Ca^far divine honours, and con- . 
firmed all the a£ts of his diftatorKhip; while on Bru- 
tus and his friends they beftowed governments, and 
fuch honours as were fuitable: So that it was gene- 
rally imagined the commonwealth was firmly efta- 
blifhed again, and all brought into the beft order. 

But when, upon the opening of Csefar's will, it 
was found that he had left every Roman citizen 
a confiderable legacy, and they beheld the body, as 
it was carried through the Foruniy all mangled with 
wounds, the multitude could no longer be kept 
within bounds. They ftopt the proceflion, and tearing 
tip the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped 
them into a pile, and burnt the corpfe there. Then 
fnatching flaming br>ands from the pile, feme ran to 
burn the houfes of the aflafljns, while others ranged 
the city, to find the confpirators themfelves, and tear 
them in pieces ; but they had taken fuch care to fe- 
cure themfelves, that they could not mfcet with one of 
them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Ceefar's, had a ftrange 
dream the preceding night. He dreamed (as they tell 
us) that Casfar invited him to fupper, and, upon his 
refufal to go, caught him by the hand, and drew him 
after him, in fpite of all the reliflance he could make. 
Hearing, however, that the body of Caefar was to be 
burnt in the Fonwiy he went to aflift in doing him the 
laft honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
confequenceof hisuneafinefs about his dream. On his 
coming up, one of the populace afked, ** Who that 
was ?*' and having learned his name, told it his next 
neighbour. A report immediately fpread through 

the 
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the whole companyi that it was one of Caefar's mur^ 
derers; and, indeed, one of the confpirators was named 
Cinna. The muhitude taking this for the man, fell 
upon him, and tore him to pieces upon the fpot. 
Brutus and Caffius were fo terrified at this rage of the 
populace, that, a few days after, they left the city. 
An account of their fubfequent aftions, fufFcrings, 
and death, may be found in the hfe of Brutus. 

Casfardied at the age of fifty-fix, and did not fur- 
vive Pompey above four years. His objeft was fove- 
reign power and authority, which he purfued through 
innumerable dangers, and by prodigious efforts he 
gained it at laft. But he reaped no other fruits from 
it than an empty and an invidious title. It is true, 
the divine power which conduced him through life, 
attended him after his death as his avenger, purfued 
and hunted out the affaflins over fea and land, and 
refted not till there was not a man left, either of thofe 
who dipt their hands in his blood, or of thofe who 
gave their fanftion to the deed. 

The mod remarkable of natural events relative 
to this affair, was, that Caffius, after he had loft 
the battle of Philippi, killed himfelf with the fi^me / 
dagger which he had made ufe of againfl Caefar ; and 
the moft fignal phenomenon in the heavens was that 
of a great comet*, which fhone very bright for feven 
nights after Caefar s death, and then difappeared. To . 
which we may add the fading of the fun's luflre; for 
his orb looked pale all that year ; he rofe not with a 
fparkling radiance, nor had the heat he afforded 'its 
ufual flrength. The air, of courfe, was dark and 
heavy, for want of that vigorous heat which clears and 

* '* A comet made its appearance in the north, while wr were 
" celebrating the games in honour of Csefar, and fbone bright for 
** feven days. It arofe about the eleventh hour of the day, and 
'' was feen by all nations. It was commonly believed to be a iign 
" that the foul of Caefar was admitted among the gods; forwhich 
** reafon we added a (iar to the head of his ftatue coafccrated foon 
<* after in the Forumr 

Fragm, Auo. Cms. ap. Plin. 1. ii. c. 25. 
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rarefies it; and the fruits were fo crude, sind uncon- 
co6led, that they pined away and decayed, through 
the chillinefs of the atmofphere. 

We have a proof ftill more ftriking, that the af- 
faHination of Caefar was difpleafing to the gods, in 
the phantom that appeared to Brutus. The ftory of 
it is this: Brutus was on the point of tranfporting 
his army from Abydos to the oppofite continent ; and 
the night before he lay in his lent, awake, according 
to cuftom, and in deep thought about what might be 
the event of the war; for it was natural to him to 
watch great part of the night, and no general ever 
required fo little deep. With all his fenfcs about 
him, he heard a noife at the door of his tent, and 
looking towards the lijjht,^ which was now burnt very 
low, he faw a terrible appearance in the human form, 
but of prodigious (lature, and the mod hideous af- 
peft. At firft he was ftruck with aftonifhment; but 
when he faw it neither did nor fpoke any thing to 
him, but ftood in filence by his bed, he afked " who 
** it was?" The fpeftre anfwered, "I am thy evil 
" genius, Brutus; thou (halt fee mo at Philippi." 
Brutus anfwered boldly, "I'll meet thee there;" 
and the fpeftre immediately vaniOied. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Oftavius 
Caefar at Philippi, and the firft day was vidorious. 
carrying all before him where he fought in pcrfon, 
and even pillaged Casfar's camp. The night be- 
fore he was to fight the fecond battle, the fame fpcc- 
tre appeared to him again, but fpoke not a word. 
Brutus, however, underftood that his laft hour wab 
near, and courted danger with all the violence of de 
fpair. Yet he did not fall in the aftion; but feeing 
all loft, he retired to the top of a rock, where he pre- 
fcntcd his naked fword to his brcaft, and a friend, as 
they tell us, aflifting the thrutt, he died upon the fpot*. 

* Whatever Plutarch's moiive may have been, it is certain that 
he has given us a very inadequate and imperte6t idea of the cha- 
rafter of Caefar* The life he has written is a confufed jumble of 



fa6b fnatched fromdMfemit hiftorians, without order, conliflen- 
cy, regularity, or accuracy. He has left us none of thufc* liner 
and minuter traits, which, as he elfewhere juftly obft^rves, di(' in- 
guidi and charaderife the man more than his moli popular and 
fplendid operations. He has written the life of Casl'ar likf a man 
under reiiraint; has fkimmed over his a6tions, and llirwn a ma- 
nifeft fatisfadion when he could draw the attention of the reader 
to other charadlers and circumltances, however infi^mficant, or 
how often foever repeated by himfelf in the narraiivc^ ai oihcr 
lives. Yet from the little light he has afforded us, and from ihe 
better accounts of other hirtorians, we may eafily diknver, that 
Cxfar was a man of great and diliinguiihed virtues. Had he bet-n 
as able in his political as he was in his military capacity, had he 
been capable of hiding, or even of managing that opennefi of 
mind, which was the connate attendant of his iibt-raliiy and am- 
bition, the laft prevailing pallion would not have blinded him fo 
far, as to put fo early a period to his race- of olory. 



END OF THE FOURTH \OLVMlr. 
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